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N the last. article by the present writér it was shown that, under 
; normal conditions, the number of recruits to the ‘Indian army 
‘from the Punjab varied from district to district and that the largest 
‘numbers-were drawn from the unfertile districts (a little more than 51 
-per cent), the next largest number from the less productive (a little mor >* 
‘than 33per cent), a smaller number from the productive (about 14 per 
cent) and the: smallest number (a little more than + per.cent) from the 
prosperous districts. The conclusion drawn from facts dnd figures taken - 
from official publications was that the most important factor governing 
recruitment was the “unsatisfactory economic condition of the people 
concertied. It was also proved that, taking the Punjab as a whole, with 
` the exception of “certain areas in the enjoyment of irrigation facilities, 
the peasantry had to lead very laborious lives in order to wrest a living - 
from the soil and that in many cases there was undué pressure of popu- 
‘lation on the land. 


It will now be shown kos the miseries of the peasantry were made 
„still moie acute by the high prices of essèntial commodities all through 
the last war and also how their ‘chronic indebtedness “worsened their 
“economic condition to the extent that, in many cases, enlistment in the 
army was the only way left open.to them to avoid starvation on the one 
hand and the importunate and unremitting demands: of exactips money- 
lenders on the other; oo _. as le 
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War Time HicH Prices or ESSENTIAL COMMODITIES 


. GIS SEE 


The autumn crop of 1914 had been good pat the declaration of War. 


in August, 1914, sent up the prices of ‘imported commodities like cotton 
piece-goods, spices, salt, kerosine and matches, as also oD essential food- 
stuffs. Cotton, one of the most (mportant of Punjab’s money crops, 
suffered a serious deterioration in pri /. Where the normal price of wheat 


was Rs. 3-8 it rose to Rs. 6 in Febtuary, 1915, when export of wheat had, 


to be stopped after which the price came down but not to the old level. 

The monsoon. of 1615 was ee there was no reserve stock 
to speak of andthe aN eat ‘emained at Rs. 4-8 per maund prac- 
tically all through the we, was an excellent monsoon in 1916. 
There Was no shortage of } = i « cotton fetched satisfactory prices. 





BaD of Sain $ ' wW fices went up again. Failure of winter 
rains areton a ~ion pext year and the 
price of wheat, in sp“ “ee om ee 


AT n ee 
~ where it was grown, tended to become higher till it was Rs. oper <maund. 


Another failure of the monsoon in 1918 put up the price to Rs. 7 per 
maund. This was accompanied by a fodder “famine so that in districts 


without canal irrigation only 15 seers could be had for the rupee. 

It thus appears that during the war, the price of wheat varied from 
Rs. 4-8 to Rs. 7 per maund and that very much higher rates prevailed 
Re the winter of 1914-15, 1917-18 and 1918-19. No one can deny. 
“tat this caused real distress among both villagers and townspeople. 
This was accompanied by shameless profiteering in salt, eee: kerosine, 
cloth and matches. 

_ Mr. M. S. Leigh, on page 15 of his “Punjab and the War, 7? has 
told his readers how distress due to high prices was not as widespread 
as it would otherwise have been and in that connection has observed : 


- “The great increase in the number of soldiers, and the steady im- 
provement in the rates of army pay and bonus, brought large extra sums 
into the Punjab. “The best of the fighting districts received More than 
enough money in the i of money order remittances to pay the land 
revenue for the year.’ 

A very obvious fact which seems to have been RS is that the 
economic condition of the Punjab soldier was so utterly bad that he did 
not have sufficient reserve to meet, without the help of his pay, the land 
revenue for even one year. Another equally important fact is that there 
were millions in the Punjab who had not sent the male members ol 
. their fam*‘es to the army and we are not told how they managed to tide 
over their duficultie. P ooa : 


A 
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RURAL INDEBTEDNESS AND RECRUITMENT 


In the Punjab, as elsewhere, there are certain groups, generally 
Hindus, who iake a specialty of trade. They are scattered all over the 
province and “are to be found in most villages where they act as collecting 
and distributing: agents combining yjth this shop-keeping and money- 
lending. A member of the ining ie Service: with wide experience of 
the Punjab characterised the work‘of the village trader in the rural 
economy of the province in the following terms: 


`“ Nearly. every- cultivator is his fent, afd to him much of the 
agricultural produce of the village = re ee at a low price, to 
liquidate debts which have tara d for generations.”’ 
are 


It is, however, added that th “ble exceptions, as the Sikh. 
; salle des E. ying | 


“and the Hindu Jats gs een Eades > a 7 


the monopoly, £ sO ens = 
whee 3 NB. de ae no difference to the 
_agriculturist ae the trader who exploits him is Hindu, Sikh or Jat. 
“He is equally helpless before all and is treated with equal mercilessness. 

In addition to the shop-keepers who lend out money, we also find 
the. more prosperous agriculturists making advances to their poorer 
brethren in many areas such as Amritsar, Gurdaspur, Ferozepur and | 

“Ludhiana where the Sikh “half agriculturist, half soldier and wholly 

_Bania’’ predominates. In these districts, the profession of a common 

s religious faith is no deterrent to the charging of high rates. of interest 

- which, at the time with which we are concerned, varied according” to 
the e ‘* Imperial Gazetteer of India’’ (Vol. XX, p. 301) from 21 to 25 per 
cent., except in the case of loans advanced against jewellery where it 
generally amounted to 12 per cent. 


Mr. M. L. Darling, on page 17 of his book “The Punjab Peasant 
in Prosperity and Debt,” has stated : 
‘There is reason to believe that the Punjab is more highly indebted 
than most parts of rural.India. Various things suggest this: for instance 
. the number of money-lenders, which in proportion to the population 
is ae times as great in the Punjab as in the rest of British India, and 
the special legislation that has had.to be i to protect the cultivator 
against the money-lender.”’ 


After an intensive study of the economic life of the peasantry of the 
Punjab, this author has said: 


“The first and most obvious conclusion is that the bulk the culti- 
vators of the Punjab ‘are porai in debt, live in debt, and dié fn debt.. g 
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Probably in no distriċt are mere Pan third free from.debt, and in some 
the percentage is less than.ten.’ 

The aim of both the village trader and the agricultural money-lender 
is somehow to get hold of the land owned by the debtor aQ, by turning 
him into a landless agriculturist, to enjoy all the profit allowing him to 
retain just enough to prevent death) rough starvation. _ 

It was to meet this state of th igs that Government passed a” number 
of laws, the most well-known among which is the Punjab Land Aliena- 
tion Act of 1901 under which non- agricultural classes are not permitted 
to purchase land from aCmember (bf an agricultural tribe or to take it 

in mortgage for morethan twe y years. It also introduced co-operation 
for the same purpose. & a os “tke former is concerned, there can 
-be no doubt that it previ 4 th “expropriation of the peasant proprietor , 
_by aa wan cen ai strictions did not apply to. the agri- 
culturist St Oe as hich came into force 
in 1938, he took advanagte pa Vioguunptiton. Axpe “ts brother 
agriculturists as mercilessly as the money-lending shop-kesper. - The 
Punjab Banking Enquiry Committee in Paragraph 175 of its report Has 
pointed “out that though the Act of 1901 has enabled the Punjab agricul- 
turists tocretain a land, it “has not appreciably diminished the at 
of indebtedness.’ 
` -It is maintained that’ constant pressure on the part of the money- 
_ lender determined to exact his pound of flesh encouraged recruitment 
from among the rural population, -specially from among the people 
inhabiting those areas in the Punjab which suffered economic difficulties: 
on account of unfertility and insufficient irrigation "facilities. Easily. 
available information tends to show that money-lenders ‘as a class put 
forth vigorous efforts to realise their dues during the war. It has been 
held that this was done as they knew that their claims could be satisfied 
easily if the younger people enlisted and remitted their earnings to their 
relatives and that unless they did so, there was not much chance of their 
getting. anything from their clients on account of the prevailing high 
prices. It was thus that their importunate demands in and out of season 
coupled with the economic difficulties incidental to the prevailing high 
prices of essential commodities played an important part ‘in encouraging ` 
recruitment. The time soon came-when those in debt and their de- 
pendents came to regard service in the army as the only satisfactory way 
‘of paying off long-standing and burdensome liabilities. 
_We shall now see how these two factors influenced even women in 

certain ts of the Punjab’ to act as recruiting agents for the Indian 
‘army. TA i H l a 
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WOMEN AS RECRUITERS. ` 
i `. 3 ; vo o Potang T ~ : 

On page 27 of his “ Punjab and the War,’* Mr. M. 8. Leigh has told 
his readers E at the women òf Jhelum and Ludhiana, which are included- 
among thoše six unfertile districts of the Punjab which contributed the 
largest number of soldiers, ‘“‘ weve keen recruiters.” Continuing’ his 
comments on the war work of bomen. he says that ‘in some districts, 
specially in the south-west, the iMluence of the women was far from 
-helpful.’’ 

As a matter of fact, we learn apm the cCongress Enquity Ta. 
fhe findings of which may not i i cepted. as correct by all, that the 
women of the south-western dist’ nih Lyallpur, Jhang, Multan, 
Muzaffargarh, Montgomery and. In, G han, were positive hindrances. 
This opinion, however, cannot be; j “affehe end. stating ~ as it does 
without, reservation wet f Dyan official 


closely er tector SE h sf ean 





This lends CE to the opinion a poverty, a Senaman 
‘feature of the economic: life of Jhelum and Ludhiana, coupled with the 
constant dunning of the money-lenders and the high prices of food-stuffs 
and other necessaries of: life such as cloth, salt; kerosine,-inatches, etc., 
impélled the women there to persuade their male relatives to join: the 
army in just the same way as the absence of poverty, an. adequate supply 
of food grains, the possession of sufficient means to procure the essential 
“commodities and, in many cases, freedom from indebtedness had a contrary 
effect” among the women ofthe more prosperous south- western E, 


THE Lure OF IMPROVED Pay AND PROSPECTS 


The military authorities ` recognising the Sate facts Soki T 
make recruitment àltractive by the offer of increasingly. liberal- terms. 
These inducements took three forms. The first of these, which came into 
operation immediately and that in a tangible form, was increase in the 
pay, war bonuses, war allowances, etc. The second consisted in promises 
:;,0f ‘pensions and disability allowances, and the third of rewards in the 
shape of grants of fertile and irrigated land to be made to’ those who 
distinguished thémselves by ‘their valour and loyalty. The last, it need 
hardly be stated, is the most powerful of incentives in the case of those 
- who depend on agriculture to earn their living. aS : 

l To come to details, with effect from the beginning of ‘January, 1917, 
substantial additions were made to the pay and pensions of *pdian officers 
and of Indian rank and. file: In addition, the latter were aii 


ven free rations 
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“instead of the inadequate messing allowance granted previously. From 
about the middle of the same year, every combatant recruit received 
a bonus of Rs. 50 as soon as he enlisted. -Special war allowances: were 
also sanctioned for all ranks. In 1918, further concessions~were given 
to recruits who had completed their training and special allowances to all 
ranks serving overseas. T ` l 

Naturally enough, these measured | oved an attraction not only to 
the recruit but also to the members'vf his family for he was expected to 
remit, as in a majority of cases he actually did, the whole or the greater 
part of the bonus and ‘var a as well as a considerable part 


of his pay. ; : 

Sir Michael O’ Dwyer Yf tol x h Ess . 

3 y toss as how many agriculturally poor 
and poverty-stricken districts ceii eS £15,000 to £20,000 monthly by 
money soea PONE iot only enabled the people to live in 
"comparative Coben an, ~s, were prevailing but 
also encouraged those e ee tae their yomamen to 
the army. i se 

So far as pensions, etc., were concerned, it was announced in January, -=~ 
1917, that the pensions ordinarily ‘granted to retiring officers and the 
rank and file would be increased materially. The conditions for the 
granting of pensions to-relatives ‘of deceased soldiers were also liberalised 
which was no mean attraction for men going on active service. Under 
these circumstances, it was only natural for the dependents - to feel 
confident that they would not have to starve in case the recruit was ~ 
killed or permanently disabled and, to that extent; recruitment was 
stimulated. 3 

On page 216 of his memoirs (‘‘ India as I Knew It”) Sir Michael 
O'Dwyer has told. his “‘yeaders what he calls ‘‘ the most effective of all 
inducements to the Punjab peasant.” To use his own language, he “‘ put 
at the disposal of the Commander-in-Chief one hundred and eighty 
thousand acres of valuable canal-irrigated land for allotment later - to 
Indian officers and men who had éerved with special distinction in the 
field.’’ The distribution of this land was left to the military authorities 
who adopted the. standard of 50 acres for commissioned and 25 acres for 
non-commissioned officers and men. ' , 

Other rewards of a similar nature, given to the men after the War,* 
have been summarised by Mr. M. 8. Leigh in the following terms: 

“ Life assignments of land revenue to the value of Rs. 25,000 
per annum were granted to peasant owners, and villagers who had good - 
records had treir land revenue remitted to the extent of Rs. 15 lakhs... 
Two hundred’ revenue assignments each worth Rs. 600 per annum and 
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continued ton a second and. third generation , at Rs. 800 and Rs. 150 ` 
“réspectively were given for the whole army.’ 


_ -If is suggested that these pecuniary inneas ensured the success 
of the-‘cam(@ign for recruitment appealing. as they did very powerfully 
‘to a poverty-stricken, illiterate peasantry who could find no other market 
for their only asset, physical’ str/ Jeth and stamina. We shall see else- 
where how, in some areas at least, | Js Appest was strengthened a other 

- and questionable means. 

We have so far dealt with pécuniary inducements ‘offered to individuals 
as such in order to encourage recr/itment. “We shall’now see how Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer utilised the system | perbdigal settlenfent of the land 
revenue, a matter referred to else--here, for the same purpose. Here - 
. the pecuniary appeal was to the nimapi as: @ group and took various 
forms such as remission of the. led? i reyenne, extension- the period 
during which it would he od E ET S ‘connection we must 
not forg thai in the "Punjab? the Cts he unit-of land revenue 
_ Settlement “ all the land-owners of a single village being in theory,” 
“in the language of an official publication, “ jointly, responsible for the 
(whole) sum assessed-on the village.” 

The following quotations from Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s Memoirs give 
an idea of the steps . he took to give effect to the policy adopted by him: 


“ The village communities in each district which had the best record 
_ some had given half their male population—were entered in a Roll of 
Honour_ and received remissions of land revenue exceeding £100,000. 


** Most of the Punjab districts were being re-assessed for land revenue. 
during the War, and in deciding on the amount of the assessment and 
its term, I had no hesitation ‘in giving favourable consideration to the 
war-services of the rural population, especially in Gujrat, Shahpur and 
Amritsar. Two districts of the Punjab—Rawalpindi and Jhelum—stood 
out pre-eminent in all India, and for these, i in addition to other rewards, 
I obtained sanction to the extension of. their: revenue settlements for an. 
extra ten years—a concession representing £20,000 to £30 1000. 


“ By such measures it was brought home to the people that Govern- 
ment would reward Joyal service with honour and material benefits.’’ 


There cannot be any doubt that the man who said that “even 
loyalty if not .well-watered by the streams of Pactolus is apt to droop ” 
had studied human nature to some purpose. It is equally evident that 
Sir- Michael 0’ Dwyer and- others of his way of thinking were not only 
familiar with this important truth but also knew how to epa this very 
human weakness for encouraging recruitment. ` 
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The comment of an Englishman on these ways. of using public 
- revenues to encourage recruitment is given below : 


‘To me the dispensation of public revenue as largesse and gesture, * 
in accordance with the passing demands of the hour and wi standards . 
‘of loyalty toa war waged far away, seems medieval, and I am sure that 
in no other Tagai Province wouf\ it have ‘been considered sound, 
administration.’ ; 

No one will care to deny that these were wisi appeals ` to the 
‘poverty of the masses and as such prove thatthe economic factor was 
largely responsible for the Heavy Ford i tinent: Along with this we must. 
not forget that remissions-of the Jand revénue and extension of the period 
during which it would remain in force would benefit the villagezas a _ 
whole directly and the villagers indirectly when the amount payable by ` 
each was appartioned. While the moze money-loving among them would — 
exhort the” young mi aes ‘t,, the selfish and influential would try to 
keep back their sons and ce Coen “jes, at the same time pung those. 
of their poorer Heigupours into the army—a fact which will be-proved 
later on. . 


te 
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known by us, although we know them’ as true only when we have. experien- 
ces of the realities. My ‘prediction of a future ` event is now true, if and 
only if the event actually happens’ afterwards as ‘predicted... ‘The predic- 
tion is of course, verified or proved to be true, when we Have, an “experience 
of the event. Pence wê are to say that truth consists i in ‘correspondence to 
fact or-reality and is tested by ae -be it cognitive or conative or both. 
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j If, however, we say with the pragmati that’ truth is made or constituted by 
verification, we do not see how the tr of the’ verifying experience can 
be made out.’ A’ verifying experience. does not. usually. require verification, 
although it is generally accepted'as trueg That ITem now writing is an 
experience which may be taken to verify he t? uth, of: my perception of the 
paper Iam writing upon. But the experience of writing is true and also 
known to be true apart from relation to any other verifying experience. 
This is so because the experience in question-refers to or corresponds with 
an actual fact and the correspondence i is directly. known by me. Hence we 
conclude thagstroth consists in. corresponde: we “fact and that, when- 
ever necessary, it is tested or verified by experience of facts or of effects 


of the activities directed towards facts. In the light of these observations | 


we may say that’ pragmatism gives us one among other methods of testing $ 
truth and has thus a righttūl place in a comprehensive theory of troth. . 
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SOVIET. ACTION AND’ REACTION? 


` Dr. Nanesn ‘manna’ Ror“ ® 


cares a ia 


EFORE the present war a Aa- fe The Soviet ‘Gomes òt ‘Age! 
' Was published’ from’ that country. ‘Every page, ofthis work declaved f 
the immense progress which the Soviet Union had’ miade during the previous ~ 
- two decades of its existence in difeient - - fields: of activity. The | facts” and l 
figures supplied therein: D denote ‘the actual ‘advance made during this. 
short period were, ‘however; scouted dn many circles: outside the Union. Th 
_ Was even pointed cut that many of the figures ‘were fictitious and had been. 
inventededmy to mislead the ‘outside world.as to the achievements of Soviet a 
organisation... . Today ' a wo and a half years of ‘the epic fight which the. k 
Soviet people ‘have - fought against the “greatest military, Whine of the 
world, this doubt has. given place to appreciation and admiration in the ‘mind 
of all foreigners. On’ the scales of the present civilisation of the world, 
general: culture, educational attainments, philosophical. idealism and even ` 
-scientific. pursuits weigh very little; unless such attainments and propres 
can be harnessed tô anes ‘oxganiantion | and can thereby make it strong, 
efficient and unbreakable. ; 


Gi civilisation. ofa conn i is in’ fac to be judged not by its cultural, i 
Japan was declared _ civilised in the Paan: of this century simply 
because it rose up to. this ‘standard, in 1904-05. : Soviet Russia is also 
being declared. now to be of age on thé same ground. - - If the German 
. thrust did succeed ‘in 1941 and 1942 as it almost succeeded; the Soviet 
Union would have gone down to history as a country undermined by the 
application.of false principles and demoralised by purges. ‘All its contri- 
butions to civilisation’ for the uplift of the common man and all its achieve- 
ments in motal and material improvement of the 117 million - -people would 
have been’ "lost in oblivion. The U.5.8.R, as it existed from 1918 to 1941. 
would have been branded as a plague- spot infected with’. communist virus. 
But the gteat stand at Stalingrad has made all the difference. That the 
leaders of- Soviet Russia knew. this well i is evidenced by the great prepara- 


ji Soviet Strength by Hewlett J obnson, “London; Resia Fuights On by Maurice Hindus; 
Soviet Studjgs by Era Sen and Alex M. Reid (Thacker Spink and Co. (India), Ltd., Calcutta, 1948); 
~. The Commu: International by M. N. Roy (Radical Democratic Party) ; Russia in the Future (in 
‘young Table, Beptember, 1943), 
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tion which they eae for | the fateful hour ake the Nazi war machine 
would be directed against their country. ; 

Maurice Hindus is an American citizen but hey was à a Rusia by birth. 
` Not only he @ent his early years in Russia and has clear memories of 
Russian life in pre-revolutionary ‘days but by repeated | visits to the country 
of his birth after the revolution be kept himself -well. posted astothe | 
changes which’ have been effected in R¥ssian life and society in successive . 
decades. A keen observer of men and’ events,’ he has left on record his 
impressions of these changes in a number of publicgtions. ‘His latest book 
“on the, Soviet Union is entitled Russiab Fights On and was published 

when the war between Germany and Russia was already six months old. 

. He tells us that the Soviet leaders, particularly Marshal Stalin, * were 
convinced that the trial of strength between their Union and reactionary 
Europe would come sooner or later, perhaps sooner than later fhd that in 

`, this struggle neither- side would, give or ask fgg juarters. _So convinced, 

"they develo every aspect of their social, economic and military organisa- 

- tion so as to become well prepared for the day of reckoning. If there were 
not this threat of war and trial of strength with reactionary forces in 
Europe,. we are not certain whether the principles and methods of work 
pursued. in the Soviet Union during the first‘quarter century of its life 
would have been different. We do not know if, in the absence of such a 
threat, administration in the U.S.S.R. would have been more soft, if the 
grim sacrifices attending the five-year plans ‘and the purges involving ruin 
of thousands of officers and. men-in 1987-88, would have been avoided and 
if some kind of political liberty .woula have been ensured to the people. 

But in view of the fact that the sword of Damocles was constantly hanging 
over ‘the head of the Soviet Government, it had to regard the fifteen years 
and mote before the present war as a period of grace during which it must 
put forth all its energy for, and concentrate all its attention upon, war 
preparation. There is no doubt about it to-day that it made this prepara- 
tion in the way which’ alone would ensure success in a total war. 

Emphasis should first of all be put upon the new social organisation 

. which the revolution brought in its train. In this regard Maurice Hindus 
has no doubt much to say. But he has dilated to a greater extent—and 
wisely so—upon the organisation of production than upon the social privi- 
leges and rights which the new régimé has conferred upon the Soviet 
citizens. These latter have been given greater primacy in the small book 
entitled. Soviet Strength by Hewlett Johnson, the Dean of: Canterbury. 
An engineer turned divine, he traces the strength which the Soviet ` Union 
has effectively and demonstrably , shown in the present war to i sources. 
He tries to bring it home to the British people that socialism in the terri- 
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tories which were at one time governed by the Czars has released new 
forces and evoked new strength. The right to employment, the right to 
education, the right to proper medical treatment and similar other privi- 
leges which the Soviet Constitution bas bestowed upon ¥he people have 
given them not only physical stamina and intellectual capacity to fight the 
present war with that doggedness 4 skill with which the world has now - 
been acquainted but a new hop®# anda. new zest for life without which 
they: could not have identified themselves as they have done with the 
interests of the Soviet Government and made the immense- ‘sacrifice.as they 
have done for its preservation. ducation’ and more education has been a 
slogan since the -revolution and ‘that. rightly so in a country which was 
deliberately kept in ignorance for centuries. Education again has been... 
spread’ not only through regular schools, colleges and libraries which have ~ 
been multiplied severalfold in the Union_ but through the factories, the 
collective farms, the re y and the party organisations. This education 
has broadened ee ae strengthened the understanding And created 

` and enhanced the technical skill of the workers who constitute the citizen 
body, and who are now drivjng the invaders out of the Soviet soil. - 

While the Dean expatiates upon the rights and privileges which 
citizens as such happen to enjoy in the Soviet Union and which have given 
them a personal interest’ in the “fight. that is going on, he has also em- 
phasised the new autonomy which the different national groups numbering 
about one hundred and. fifty have been given in the new dispensation. 
During “the days of the Czar the national groups excepting that of the 

` ‘Russians had no‘cultural autonomy and freedom. In fact, the policy of the 
Government was that of Russification. Russian language and culture were 
to be imposed upon the other groups inside the empire. This. stifled the 
development of other communities and what is more made them hostile to. 
the interests of the state. But the cultural autonomy now enjoyed by the - 
national groups has not only reconciled'them to the new regime but has 
evoked the best out of them so that the sum total of Soviet life has been 
considerably enriched. Hewlett Johnson has lastly emphasised the fact 
that all the important sources of production and distribution, land, mines, 


factories, stores, are-under public control and this has made impossible on ` ; 


the one hand the exploitation of the common people and made possible on 
the other the production and distribution exactly according to the needs of 
the Union. , 


1 Bots Though the Soviet Constitution guarantees the right of secession to any national unit, 
in reality aN advocate of such secess'on is treated as a counter- revolutionary.” Hindus, p. 175. 
From this one may see how ignorant is the attitude of those communists in India-who on the basis of 
the Soviet analogy have made themselves the supporters of the Pakisthan demand.. 


+ 
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The ground covered by the Dean has been largely er also by 
` the joint authors of Soviet Studies. One of them travelled through a 
good section of the U.S.S.R. and narrates his personal experiences of men 
and things @. saw in course of his journey through Leningrad, Moscow ' 
and the delightful regions of Caucasia, In these studies’ they tell us very 
effectively of the changes which the Bee has wrought in the life and 
outlook of the women, the intelligen sia, army men .and workers of Soviet 
Russia. They tell us also of the revolutionary changes which have been 
brought about during the last quatter’ century -ig the life of people in the 
Asiatic regions of the U.S.8 R. -The Kazaks, the Khirgis and other allied 
R groups of people were at one time certainly as backward as any group could 
ever be. But the progress in civilisation which has been effected since 
1918 is almost’ startling.. “ The twin sisters, poverty and illiteracy, have 
been : banished and in. this once primitive land newspapers ffourish, there 
are broadcasting stations, libraries -and’ cinemag.. .. Centuries of inertia and 
lack of Wost have given place to a rising people. ”? No wonder that 
groups of people who owe everything to the Soviet system are now putting 

forth all their energy for fighting the invaders back. GS. SLTA 
While the authors of Soviet Studies and the Dean of Canterbury em- 
phasise the new social organisation in the U.S.S.R. and the changes it 
has wrought in the life of the people, Maurice Hindus puts stress less upon 
the new rights and privileges which the Soviet citizens happen now to enjoy 
and more upon the duties they are expected to perform as members of the 
_ Soviet Fatherland. This book is particularly welcome in India on this 
account, People. here are being carried away by the information they 
receive as to the transformation of life of the general people which the 
new regime - has brought about in Russia. But they usually have no idea 
- as to the sacrifices which are behind this transformation. This work 
of Hindus will make good this deficiency by its emphasis upon the other 
side of the shield. ‘It is of course true that the duties would not have been 
performed as efficiéntly as they have actually been without the social rights’ 
and privileges which are theirs under the Soviet Constitution. But all the 
same Hindus has done well by indirectly pointing out that these privileges 
would not have taken the Soviet citizens very far unless effective arrange- 
ments were made’ for production and more production. Without it the 
` peoples of the U.S.S.R. might have been proud of their social rights 
without ceasing to be as backward as they were iù the days of the Czars. 
The right to employment would have meant nothing without opportunities 
for such employment—opportunities which rapid development of industry 
and agriculture alone could provide. Nation’s health would @tot have im- . 
proved by one iota inspite of privileges granted to the people in this respect 
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by ‘the Constitution unless proper steps were taken not only for the training 
of doctors and surgeons on a large seale but also for the production of 
medicines necessary to this end. In faci, ii should be clearly understood - 
as it is not understood as a rule that socialism, particularly@in countries 
which were and are backward, is essentially a problem of production. 
Mere nationalisation of existing echomic resources does not and- cannot 
lead the people to comfort and W i Effective arrangements have to 
be made to produce from more to more. And as this production has.to be 
“made on public guar and under public supervision and control, the 
chief problem of socialism is the organisation of government which will be 
at once efficient and honest. 

The realism of the Soviet leaders is brought out into clearer relief by 
nothing more than the emphasis they have placed upon production since 
Stalin got te upper hand in Russia. None have received since then ` 
greater honour and publicity than those who have succeeded in finding new 
ways and means for gfeater production. A man who can rafPa greater ` 
quantity of coal in a given time becomes a public hero. A man who 
‘raises a greater quantity of carrots in a piece of.Jand or rears.a number of : 
pigs without any mortality among them receives an attention in the press 
and on the paltform which others may very well envy. In fact production _ 
of -both capital and consumers’ goods became the first desideratum. 

- Everything else was subordinated to it. Even human lives were regarded 
as nothing in comparison- -with the interests of. production, for without it not 
only the Union would not be economically prosperous but its safety also 
could not be ensured. That is why Hindus tell us that in 1932-33. when 
foreign currency needed for the importation of foreign machiner y and 
foreign experts could: not be secured by other means, large quantities of 
food were exported and as a result of thai at least three million people in 
Russia died of hunger. But this sacrifice of human lives was deliberately 
undertaken as without it planning for production could not be executed 
(p. 76). One may ask if we are to emulate this example. 

Collectivisation of agriculture was again decided upon as a step to 
help socialism, to facilitate planning and to increase production. But 
this involved the payment of an appalling price. At least one million - 
Kulak families weré liquidated, ie., deliberately ruined and stripped 
of all (p. 76) before collectivisation became possible. In other words 
planning for production involved not only starvation and death of several 
million souls but also other acts of violence. Such acts of violence 
and the policy of deliberately starving out people so that foreign currency 

. might be dilable naturally provoked opposition and this opposition 
dubbed as counter revolution inspired fresh Violence and led, ultimately 
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to the great purges of 1937-38 in which thousands of people were 
imprisoned, interned, banished and put to death. As for the sake of 
collectivisation Kulak families had to be liquidated, so to maintain produc- 
tion in the gactories at a high level. violence had to be used against the 
workers there. Profit is the motive which impels production in the capita- 
list countries. Many in Russia urggd the substitution for it of some other 
incentive so that production migh¥ be ‘stimulated. It cannot be said 
that the Soviet authorities did not pay any attention to this suggestion. 
They -actually provided for better payment for the Stakhanovites and 
arranged for the award of other honours upon suctessful workers: 

_ But mostly they depended upon the use of violence- for maintaining 
the tempo of production. Any worker who would grumble and oppose 
workjng with necessary diligence under conditions which were for years 

. necessarily unsatisfactory might be expelled, condemned to upemployment 
and Starvation and, what is more, to imprisonment, exile and death. No 
fuss would,be made about it and no trial held before a court of law. One 
_ day the worker would not simply return home from his factory and possi- 
- bly a week later his clothes would be returned to the family as an indica- 
tion that he had been got rid of. None else would know as to what had 
happened to him. The members of his family would wisely keep silent. 
So, while we applaud the prescience of the Soviet authorities for the plans 
they laid out and executed for production, we should also know something 
-of the tyranny and oppression which the policy pursued by them actually 
involved. It is possibly true that the organisation of national industries 
and agriculture within a short period of two decades would not have been 
possible except by the exercise of a good amount of ruthlessness and 
tyranny. But we should be abreast of this fact when we welcome the 
Soviet system. There are many here who glibly assume that the introduc- 
tion .of the Soviet system as it has ‘been practised in Russia will be a 
_panacea for all evils. But-as they welcome this system for their own 
country, they must be ready not only for dictatorship but possibly for 
dictatorship more oppressive than the Russian but far less efficient and 
constructive. : ` 
‘The new attitude of Soviet Russia towards the affairs of other coun- 
tries, as envisaged by the dissolution of the Comintern, is discussed in the 
article in the Round Table as also by Mr. M. N. Roy in The Communist 
` International. It appears to be the impression of-many that the dissolu- 
tion was only a time-serving act to conciliate and please the present allies 
of the Soviet Union, to be, however, repudiated and reversed when better 
times would arrive. But the arguments and facts advanced both in the 
article and in the book just referred to, appear to dispose of this thesis very 
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f effectively. Mr. Roy tries lo bring it home to us that after Stalin gof the 

. upper hand in Soviet affairs more than fifteen years ago,- -the International. 
became an anachronism. | Many of the leaders who- engineered the com- 
munist revolution in Russia believed fervently in the theorythat if it was 
to succeed at all it must be accompanied by similar revolutions in other 
countries.. To this end the establighment of the International became 
essential and urgent. But with af expulsion of Trotsky this theory 

ceased to have any support in the Soviet Union. Stalin and his colleagues. 

- whose vision was limited to their own country and who placed all the 
emphasis upon the recdhstruction of life and society upon the new basis 
in Soviet Russie no longer looked to such revolutions abroad. They 
concentrated all their energy and attention upon the internal reconstruc- 
tion - of. the vast country of which they were now the leaders and masters. 
In, view of this new attitude, the Comintern which was dominated by the ` 
Russian Government became a mere make-believe. It may be asked as 
to why Stalin allowed this make believe to continue although it was so. 
irritating to foreign powers. The answer is found by ie in thé” 
unwillingness of Stalin to declare outright his policy of turning away front 
the world revolution. So by dissolving the Comintern in 1943 the Soviet - 
Government (other members of the International were at the beck and 
call of that Government) only did away with a BIH: Tt killed a horse 
which was already dead. 


The Soviet Union under the leadership of Stalin has been for years .. 


pursuing a purely nationalistic policy. Its objective is to subserve the 
interests of the Union pure and simple. It will no doubt be ready to help 
a communist movement elsewhere, but this only when such help ‘may be 
necessary for the upkeep of the interests of the Soviet Union. We may 
refer for instance to. the help which was-vouchsafed to the Spanish- 
Republicans. In the peculiar conditions of Europe at that time such help 
was in the interest of the Soviet Union.- . Why then are the Communists in 
other countries so prone to think more in terms of Soviet Russia than in 
terms of their own country? This is because they are grossly ignorant * tof 
things Russian. “As. the Khilafatists after thé last war had no idea of the 
basic changes which were being wrought in Turkish life and thought and 
became more eager for the Turkish empire in Arabia than the Turks 
themselves, so the Communists in other countries appear now-a-days to 
cling to the outworn clothes-of the Russian Communists. This is because 
they are in the backwater not in the main current of communist civilisa- . 
tion. In this connection it may be pertinent to quote a few sentences 
` from the agicle in the Round Table. . “It is said that Stalin regards most 
"of the Communist leaders in countries outside Russia .as poliroons. It 
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would not be surprising. If these leaders had shown any sense of inde- 
pendence, any self-respect, any public spirit, they would have served their 
country and cause better. Above all, if they had understood the change 
which was tal@ag place in Russia herself, the international’s Fatherland, 
they would never have committed the political and psychological follies 


they did.” j 


A__ 1400 DT 


- FROM DEBTOR TO CREDITOR 
E THE į IRST ST AGE OF COMPULSORY REPATRIA@ION OF : 
` STERLING LOANS 


- Bimacennt Dhr, M.A., B.L. 
Narasinha Dutt’ College, Howrah 
/JNDIA stands today fteed froma nearly the whole of her external public 
~Adebt and what little, indebtednéss still clings to her she is now in a 
position to pay of many times over at a moment’s notice and it is, in 
any case, quite insignificant in comparison with the great sterling resources 
she has byilt up in London since the start of the war. } These sterling 
resources which have been left by her in London help British war effort 
by being invested in British loans.) In fact, India can payee the residue ~ 
of her sterling loans with. hundred times. more facility than that with 
which Britain can forego the use of Indian ‘sterling funds. Thus the 
country - which was only the other day a debtor to Great Britain, ‘and 
had been so to her-continuously almost from the beginning of her poli- 
tical connection with England, now finds the pein changed, for the 
debtor has virtually become the creditor. 

(The repatriation of the sterling loans of India has proceeded broadly ~ 
upon two bases. At first India tried the gentler methods of open market 
purchase and voluntary transfer. Then ~came the use of compulsion: | 
With -the first stage of this story of acquisition by compulsion we are 
concerned here i in the présent discussion. i 

‘A new chapter was, in fact, opened in the history of repatriation of 
sterling loans when on the 8th February,, 1941. the Government of India 
announced that they had taken action, with the concurrence of His 
Majesty’s Government, to acquire on a compulsory basis ‘the whole of - 
` India’s outstanding sterling loans of terminable variety. The face value 

of such loans at the date of the Order was estimated to be £84 millions 
and their market value amounted to nearly £90 millions. j os 
In making this announcement the Government of India set ani 

example and a precedent. Previously, some Dominions had liquidated 
portions of their sterling loans but the method adopted by them was not 
compulsion,- but outright purchase of matured loans prior to the last debt 
of option. India’s action was, therefore, in a sense, revolutionary. i 
.  Befoge we proceed to evaluate the economics of compulsory repatria- 
tion, let us set in the background the amount of sterling loans repatriated 
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earlier through the ordinary channels of a free market. The following 
table sets forth, year by year, the sterling loans eee prior to the 
Order of February, 8, 1941: — 





° REPATRIATION OF STERLING LOANS 
(Up to 8th F ruary, 1941) 
Sterling Loans Cancelled ; Amount Rupse Counterparts - 
AL. millions). í . (Rs. Crores) . 
1937. “38, through open market S s š 
parolees , i 0.84 . id 1-12 
1938-39, tie 5 Nae S cae 
1939- 40, through open E . ; be oy 
purchase 17.09 _ | 22.79 2 
1940- a (a) through open mařkeb _ pie: be gs 
: purchase. : °, 9,29 7 ; 12.10 
tb) through licence * i pn > 2 oon 
system Se 2.02 | 2.69 
i -< Total 29.17, g 38.70 ooo 


_ Pros and Gons of Compulsion. api repatriation is a drastic 
step and it involves a breach - ‘of. the contract. It embarrasses the foreign 
investor who has ‘to’ find: out a new means of profitable disposition of 
capital. As a scheme of repatriation is likely to be taken up at a time 
when the long-term rate of interest is low, it may be fairly presumed ‘that 

. the investor will not be able to reinvest his funds to the same advantage 
to himself. This criticism, however, “properly applies to compulsory - 
repatriation made on the basis of the face value of the loans acquired 
and hardly affects the Government of India which paid for the Indian 
sterling loans held by the London investor at market, as distinguished 
from face values. For though the- British investor would have to lay 
‘out the sterling released from the.-Indian loans into other current loans 
available in the London market and offering much lower interest yields, © 
he would hardly suffer in respect of total interest earned because of the 


premium received on the face value of the scrips he was made to surrender. : 


- This argument overlooks the consideration, however, that the market ~ 
value of scrips may not always be representative of their true strength 


` 
i 


and may be sometimes unduly depressed by temporary reasons. Were this ~ 


to be so at the time repatriation is effected, acquisition at even . market 
rates would leave’the investor very much of a grievance. 
Compulsion can be justified only by oy great necessity. It may be 
defensible only when absolutely indispensable. Much can be said for 
“it, however, when it may be conducive to some national l intgrest of the 
creditor country, ‘though not to the interest of the individual creditors, 
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In. this respect India’s schemes of compulsion acquit themselves ‘very 
well. .In fact, they have been conceived-as much in the interest of 
Great Britain as of India. [ Indeed, it has been freely acknowledged by 
responsible British officials and also by the British Pygss that India’s 
action in this regard has been greatly helpful to the war effort of Britain, 
` The Economist of London has gone further to point out that the repatria- . 
tion was advantageous also to thf London bill market. Be that as it 
may, there is no doubt that the large sterling resources thrown on the 
London market by compulsory repatriation were driven by the inexorable _ 
ee of the situation #0 the support of the defence issues of the British - 
» Government: Sir Jeremy Raisman admitted this in so many words in 
his “budget speech for 1941-42. The Economist of London, as already 
stated, drew attention to an aspect of the repatriation operation left out 
of consideration by Sir Jeremy Raisman. It showed that not the British 
Government alone, but the London discount market stood to gain from _ 
‘the repatriation in “that it hoped to receive in future Jarg@g allotment of 
/ British Treasury Bills-and that, too, at more favourable rates than before, 
on account of “lessened competition. for the same from semi-official ‘sources 
such as the Reserve Bank of India. It may be pointed out in this connec- 
tion -that so long as the Reserve Bank of India held in London a large . 
stock of sterling which its special position prevented it from locking up 
~ in‘ long-dated -loans, it could not but take advantage of earning ever so 
little percentage on if by investing it in such ideal short-term funds as 
the British Treasury Bills. We should remember at the same time, 
` however, that this action of the Bank, however desirable in its ie, 
own interest, could not be very welcome to the London bill market 
to which the emergence of an additional’ competitor meant both a-` 
-stiffening of the discount rate as well as shorter allotment-to itself. 

‘We are not arguing that the Government of India would have a 
natural right to have recourse to compulsion only if. the deal might: prove 
to be not unfavourable to the British interest. { Compulsion _became, 
in fact, possible only with the help of very large special powers assumed 
by the Government in Britain and India under various defence regulations.) l 

It is under such special authority that an Order was issued by His 
Majesty’s Government on the 7th February, 1941, requiring all residents 
of the United Kingdom holding ‘any of six specified terminable sterling | 
loans of the Government of India to surrender the same to themselves 
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1 Vide The Economist for February 15, 1941, p. 219." 
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by the 10th March following for prices laid down in the Order.’ \Dhe , 
prices referred to were based on the market prices on the day of the 
Order plus compensation (i.e., interest) for the inevitable slight delay 
which would, be involved in making the actual payment.) Payment, 
subject to got delivery, was expected to.commence on the 24th March. 
The six loans specified in the Order were all the terminable sterling loans 
of India then outstanding, viz., È) È% India Stock, 1942-47, (2) 48% 
India Stock 1950-55, (8) 44% India Stock 1958-68, (4) 4% India Stock 
1948-53, (5) 34% India Stock 1954-59 and (6) 3% India Stock 1949-52. 

Following: the above, a supplementary Iedian Vesting Order was 
issued by the Government of India on the next day (8th February, 1941) 
compulsorily vesting in themselves, ‘under sub-rule (3) of Rule 94 of the 
Defence of India Rules, all outstanding stocks of the above-méntioned 
loans held by residents in British India at prices which were the same 
as those mentioned in the British Order. » Residents in India were, 
however, given the option of accepting, instead of cash, rupee counter- 
parts, issue at par, of the loans cancelled.’ This meant that for every 
£7 10s. of the scrip surrendered counterpart would be received of the 
value of Rs. 100 nominal.’ 3 

The ‘acquisition prices: of the six isis requisitioned, under the British 
and Indian Vesting Orders respectively, are shown in the following table :— 


Stocks Price per Security of Price per Security of 


£100 nominal payable £100 nominal payable 
in Britain? . : in India 3 

. £ s d <- Rs; As. P. 
5% India Stock 1942-47 . 104 16 6 1,397 12 0 
44% India Stock 1950-55 -110 1 10 1,467 14 0 

42% India Stock 1958-68 . 112 17 0 - 1,604 11 0. 
4% India Stock 1948-53 106 11 7 1491 2 0 
84% India Stock 1954-59 : 102 16 4 1,870 14 0 
3% India Stock 1949-52 99 16 2 o 


1,880 12 


Actual payments in connection with the repatriation operation began, 
as-already indicated, on the 24th March, 1941. 

Sterling loans paid off, or repatriated, under the Order of February 

SÌ: 1941, by the end of the financial ‘year 1940-41 amounted to £60.05 

millions. The following table? illustrates—the~nominal and O on 
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2 Bee * Statutory and ‘Other ‘Notices issued’ by. the, aeii ‘of India and the Reserve 
Pank of India regarding matters relating to the, Trade; and Coria cce of British India in 
‘onnection with the War.” Sixth Series, pp. 71-72! i 

2 See Report on Currency and Finance for isocat, Pp. 30- 31. aed r] 

3 Vide The Gazette of India, January-June, BRS ‘pl is. : PE 
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values of the loans cancelled in the United ‘Kingdom and India 
respectively : 


Total Sterling Loane Nominal value > Acquisition Value 


j E da cancelled. £ Bs. ere ® Rs - 
; {000’s). (000’s) - {0900's} (000’s) 
U. K. 54,024 72,03,00 58,621 77,76,12 
_ Todia aa 6,025 bs. 03,84 bn ee 8,51,19 


By tbe 28th April, 1941, the repatriation operations in terms of the 
Order of the 8th February preceding had beén nearly completed.*- The 
total face- value of the outstanding terminable loans surrendered and 
cancelled by that date under the U. K. Vesting Order amounted to £56.77 
millions. The face value of stock surrendered but not yet cancelled 
was £2 millions. ‘Under the Indian Vesting Order, sterling stock of the 
face value of £8.5 millions had been already cancelled and £2.17 millions 
had been surrendered but had yet to be cancelled. (Thus,. in total £70 
million worth of sterling loans had been already cancelled ofgwhich £59 
millions (in round figures) had been loans held in the United. Kingdom 
and £11 millions had been held in India.; The amount of further stock 
cancelled in 1941-42 was not considerable and by theend of the financial ‘ 
year 1941-42 the total face value of the terminabie ‘sterling stock repatria-” 
ted under the first compulsory scheme of 8th February, 1941, amounted- 
to £73.13 millions. ? Recalling in this connection that the total terminable 
sterling loans outstanding on the 8th February, 1941 were.£84 millions, 
¿we find that loans worth £11 millions (about Rs. 15 crores) escaped the 
-! scheme of compulsion. Presumably, these loans were held by non- 
residents outside the application of the U. K. and Indian Vesting Orders, 
and there can be very Jittle chance of their: being repatriated till the 
hostilities end. i 
: The total purchase price of the £73 and odd millions of sterling stook. 
repatriated under the above scheme was £78. 84 millions (equivalent to 
iRs.. 105.12 crores) and the rupee -counterparts issued against them 
: amounted to Rs. 97.51 crores. : 

The rupee finance of that part of the sterling stock which was held 
by the Indians presented no difficulty at all, as “payment was demanded 
almost “wholly in counterparts and not in cash. Un fact, of Rs. 14.561 
ee lakhs-of sterling stock dealt with under the Indian Order, loans for 

Rs. 18.30 lakhs were acquired in exchange for counterparts, and only, __ 
the small balance had to be redeemed in cash.” 3 The remaining sterling 
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1 Vide " @atutory and Other Notice, ete., 7th Series, pp. 76-77. 
- 2 Vide Finance Member’s Budget Speech “for 1942- 43, para. 33. 
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loans amounting to about £64 millions (Rs. 84 crores) which were dealt 
with under the British Order, presented no doubt, much greater complica- 
tions. They involved a cash payment of £66.83 millions. The first 
problem was tg acquisition of so much of ready sterling. This, however, 
was greatly facilitated,’ as we have already seen, by the already abnormal 
accumulations of sterling with the Reserve Bank of India owing to the 
special circumstances of’ the war Ane real problem, then, lay in the 
rupee finance of the sterling acquired from the Reserve Bank, One 
possible course would be to borrow the entire amount that was needed 
from the. market. But. various considerations® held the Government 
from adopting it. In the first place, it was feared -that the amount 
itself might be too big for the absorptive capacity of the market. Second- - 
ly, the Government had also to take into consideration the possible shock 
to the rupee security market of. such a huge loan transaction.’ Moreover, 
it was also certain that the loan expedient would affect the defence 
loan operatigns of the Government to a certain extent at least. Finally, 
the issue of such a large amount of capital to the market with sudden 
notice would also be inconsistent with the Government’s own policy of 
maintaining cheap money conditions.” ‘All these difficulties pointed to , 
the improvisation of the counterparts. Except for small amounts issued 
to Indian investors, the counterparts were at first withheld from the 
public, the Government and the Reserve bank holding them, pending final 
arrangements, almost in equal proportions. A portion of the finance was 
also provided by the issue of ad hoc treasury bills to the Bank.* Some 
-amount of ways and means advance from the Bank and cash resources ` 
to some extent gave the finishing touches to the provision of rupee finance. 
The ad hoe treasury bills referred to above were gradually replaced 
by sterling as the same began to accumulate to the credit of the Govern- 
ment of :India on account of recovery of war expenses. By the time the 
Government undertook their second scheme of compulsory repatriation 
in December, . 1941, the amount of ad hoc -treasury bills held by the 
Reserve Bank of India in its Issue Department had fallen to Rs. 2.71 
: crores only. The rupee counterparts held on Government account were 
gradually issued to the market according to its absorptive capacity. 7 


1 Vide Finance Member’s Budget Speech for 1949-48, para. 35. 

2 Vide Finance Member's Budget Speech for 1941-42, para. 34. 

3 The practice of issuing currency notes against treasury bills began during the last war in 
1918. See in this connection the Report of the Contoller of Currency for 1928-24, p. 24. j 

See Report on Currency and Finance for the Year 1941-42, p. 88. Also Central Budget 

for 1942-48, Finance Member’s speech, Para 36. The amount of treasury bills held by the Bank 
in its Issue Department durmg 1941 is not separately shown in its Weekly Account publish-d ia 
putsuance of the Reserve Bank Act of 1934. The purticularfigure quoted is taken ipo the Finance 
Member's speech for budget estimates for 1942-43, . i ye 
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CONVERSION OF COUNTERPARTS T 


It has been already stated that rupee counterparts of a total value of 
Rs. 974 crores had been created by the Government of Indias a result 
of the repatriation operations just described up to the end of 1941-42. 
Of these counterparts the amount hel@by the public was exceedingly small 


_ amounting to about Rs. 18.30 crores. The rest were held by the Reserve 


Bank and the_Government_of India “almost in equ ual proportions. This 
could be, indeed, only a short-term arrangement. We have already stated 


the various reasons which prevented the Government from releasing these 
counterparts to the market in substantial quantities all at once but the 
Bank *and the Government could hardly be expected to retain with 
them for long such huge frozen resources’ and, as both the authorities 


-freely acknowledged, the very fact of the Oxistence of such a large 


amount of apparently unsaleable stock could not but have a depressing 
effect upon the security market. Moreover, the counterpart#@®te into the 
Government’s cash balances, which was a disadvantage during a -period of 


-© war of greater moment than the gain from the temporary freedom from 


liability to‘ pay interest. The counterparts were also undesirable as assets 
of the Reserve Bank because they were not. sufficiently liquid. They also 
led to a change in the composition of the paper currency reservé of the 
Bank. Under the Act of 1934, the Reserve Bank could hold as reserve 
against note-issue rupee securities not exceeding one-fourth-of the total 


issue or R50 Lore: @hichever was higher. The Bank could exceed 
. this limit in rail eee WA E permission of the Central 


Government, by an amount not exceeding Rs. 10 crores. The large-scale 
substitution of rupee counterparts for sterling securities went beyond both 
these limits and made necessary the passing of an Ordinance Jegalising 
the new position. The Ordinance which was passed on the morning of 
the 8th February, 1941, raised the maximum proportion of the rupee 
securities to the total currency reserve to three-fifths, and not less than, 
two-fifths was to consist of gold _coin—or bullion’ or sterling securities.’ 
Thus the ceiling of rupee securities not exceeding Rs. 50 crores was 
abolished. It should be noted however that the only effect of the 
Ordinance was to grant immunity to the Reserve Bank from an infringe- 
ment of law, which would otherwise ‘take place, but, could not certainly 
make the - counterparts moré desirable than they already were ron 
financial and banking points of view. - 


l1 See the zette of India Extraordinary, Jan.-June, 1941, p. 118 and” Press Communique, , 


` dated the 8th Feb., 1941, in See and other Notices, Sixth Series, pp. 70-71. 
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We may, therefore, easily understand the anxiety of the Government: 
and the Reserve Bank to do something positive at an early date to regularise 
the position of these counterparts and to place them on the same footing 
of marketabliligy as other Government loans, In his budget speech for 
1941-42, Sir Jeremy Raisman, the Finance Member, fully explained the 
Government point of view in this respect. He explained the considerations 
which led to the improvisation of the Qbunterparts and held out promise 


of a dicision, as early as possible, on more permanént arrangements: ` 


The first definite step taken by the Government to implement the 
promise of a more permanent arrangement was #nnounced on the 9th 
June, 1941. Holders of two of the ‘rupee counterparts (viz., the 44% loan, 
1950-55 and the 41% loan, 1958-68) were given the option of converting 
their holdings, between the 16th and the 21st June following, into two 
existing rupee loans. Option was granted to convert the 44% rupee 
counterpart 1950-55 into the 3% loan 1951-54 issued in 1935 and to convert 
the 45% rupee counterparts 1958-68 into the 3% loan 1963-65 issued in 
1948. For the purpose of conversion the issue price of the 3% loan 1951-54 
was fixed at 100 and that of the 3% loan 1963-65 at 95. The Government 
offered to accept the 43% rupee counterparts 1950-55 at the rate of Rs. 
110- 12-0 per Rs. 100 (nominal) of the securities surrendered: and the 440% 
rupee counterparts 1958-68 at the rate of Rs. 113-8-0 (cash equivalent) 
per Rs. 100 (nominal) of the securities tendered.” 

The total terminable sterling stock repatriated up to the time of the 
above-mentioned notification under the compulsory-scheme of the 8th 
February preceding amounted to £69,628,000, made up as follows’: 


5 % stock 1949-47 4,759.20 

43% stock 1950-55 “99,584,800 - 

42% stock 1958-68 ‘129,258,700 

4 % stock 1948-53 "8,989,600 

33% stock 1954-59 7,680,000 

3 % stock 1949-52 7,160,700 
69,628,000 


The face value of the rupee counterparts created against the above 
amounted to Rs. 92.84 crores, and of this the amount held by the public 
was only Rs. 12 52 crores. The option of conversion was extended not 
to all the loans, but to the two 41% loans only totalling nearly £42 millions 
or Rs. 56 crores. As most of the scrips of these loans were held by either 


1 See the Gazette of India Extraordinary, Jan.-June, 1941, Pp. 341-42, - z 
2 Vide“ Capital," for June 11, 1941, p. 867, a 
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_ the Government or the Reserve ‘Bank; the success of the conversion - 
. operation was a foregone conclusion. : l - " 

The terms of the conversion were so fixed that thete could not be 
any loss on transfer. The issue prices of the two 8% loans were in 
- accord with their market prices at the ‘time of the notifiation and the 
cash equivalents of the two-43% loans were also at parity with their market — 
prices at the same time.’ - This can $ seen at a glance from the folowing 
table :— ' ; : : 


Loans Isggé Price 7 Market Price Cash equivalert — 


3 % 1963-65 -95 95- 2-6 (7th Jure, 1941) 
3% 1951-54 ` 100 99-12-6 (2nd June, 1941) 
4 %, 1980-55 me A ie s 
: (rupe@couuterpart) © -ee 7 ae z {10-12-0 . 
43% 1958-68 ne BS l DA 

(rupee counterpart) ` © oe c T De. 4 3 *  118-8.0 
43% 1955-65 Le eee 112-8-0 (6th-June, 1941) j 

. ae oe ae ea 


The investor, taking advantage of the conversion offer would, far 
from incurring a loss, be a gainer in certain respects. He would gain 
first from’ the greater marketability of his stocks. "Secondly—and this is 
an important point—the loans into which conversion was offered having 
lower rates. o: nominal interest, his liability to incomé-tax would be also 
less. The advantage from this consideration would be the greater to 
institutional investors as they. are.. subjected to the income-tax at the 
- highest rate: ; : 

The totäl face value of the two 4356 rupee counterparts bsnverted ın 
- terms: of the above-mentioned notification amounted to Rs. 28°56 crores; 
being made up of 44% rupee counterpart 1958-68 ‘amounting to. Rs. 184 
crores and 43% rupee counterpart 1950: 55‘amounting to Rs. 15°16 crores. 
“Asa complementary transaction, the Goverument also cancelled stocks 
amounting to Rs. 21°76 crores of the 43% 1950-55 rupee ‘counterparts 
which were either held by them-or were purchased ‘for cancellation from 
the Reserve Bank. Thus, of Rs. 56 crores worth’ of the 44% rupeés 
counterparts outstanding on the eve of the conversion offeg, Rs. 50.32 
crores were already converted or cancelled. Of the balance amounting 
to nearly Rs. 6 crotes a portion- presumably remained’ in the hands of 
the public who failed to take advantage of the conversion offer, and the 
remaining scrips were held by the Government to ensure the marketability -i 
of the scrips retained by the public: It may be’ mentioned in this 
connection that the conversion . operation effected an increase in the 
outstandit stocks of the 3% loan, 1951-54 to Rs. 81°91 crores from 


5 SN, 
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Rs. 15.18 crores and a an increase in the outstanding stocks of the 3% loan 
1963-65 to Rs. 48 crores from Rs. 32 crores:' 

_In addition to the conversions and cancellations noted above, the 
Government alg effected ‘the following cancellations of some of the other 
rupee counterparts :—5% 1942-47, néarly Rs. 10°73 crores; 4% 1948-538 
about Rs. 9°48 crores ; 8% 1949-52, Rg 4°14 crores. “Thus we find that 
of nearly Rs. 93 crores of rupee counterparts created as the result of 
compulsory repatriation, Rs. 46°11. crores had been already cancelled 
by the Government and Rs. 28°56 had been converted. 

The net result of repatriation, conversion and cancellation at the 
end of 1941-42 may be stated as follows.» The oe debt of the Govern- 
_ ment of India had increased. by Rs. 92 crores * and interest charge payable 

_ in rupees’by Rs. 3 crores. ‘On the other hand, sterling debt had fallen 

, by Bs. 135 crores and “interest payable - in sterling by Rs. 53 crores. 

_ The position regarding rupee counterparts at the end of December, 1941, 
stood thus: Ce nearly Rs. 140 crores of rupee counterparts - ‚created since 
repatriation was first undertaken, nearly Rs. 48 crores had been cancelled, 
Rs. 51 crores were in the hands of the public, a little over Rs..31 crores 
were held by the Reserve Bank and Rs. 92 crores were held on 


Government account. The cash payments on account of the counterparts — 


‘cancelled Were almost entirely financed by defence loan receipts as the 

treasury bill outstandings of the Government of India had actually declined 
(by Rs. 14 crores) between 1st March, 1941, when repatriation payments 

had ` not begun, and the end of January, 1942. Thus Sir Jeremy Raisman 

could say with pride in course of his budget speech for 1942-48 that the 

bulk of the floating debt incurred for financing the first instalment ‘of 
repatriation had already ‘been funded: s 


A Critiqun-oF REPATRIATION OPERATIONS 


‘A salient point of difference between liquidation of sterling loans 
through open market purchase and that through compulsory acquisition 


„is that while. in the former case the loans were purchased, speaking on - 


the whole, ‘for less than their face values, in th: case of compulsory 
` acquisition, the price paid was, on the whole, considerably above face 
values: Thus, while up to the 31st March, 1941, the Government of. 
India purchased in the open market £27'15 millions of Indian sterling 


1 Vide Seport on Currency and Hanne for 1941-42, p. 36, and Capital for Juiy 8, 1941, p. 7, 
2 The figure Rs. 92 crores is calculated in this way. Total rupees counterparts created 
since repatriation , started—Rs. 140 crores. Deduct Rs. 48 crores, being sounteapage cancelled, 
The net increase of rupee debt was thus Rs. 92 crores, 
Pam. 36. aed 7 
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loans for £25°81, under the scheme of compulsion, their expenditure 
amounted to £78.84 millions for acquiring loans valued at £73 and odd 
millions.. We- would not be justified, however, to jump from the mere 
fact of the premium paid to the conclusion that $e same . was 
unconscionable. 

N, The Government of India have been subjected to, the criticism that 
the prices they paid for the Indian Sterling loans under the scheme of 

_ compulsory acquisition were extortionate anda resolution was passed by 
the Indian Legislative Assembly on the 12th November, 1941, recom- 
mending to the Govern®r-General-in-Counci! that ‘‘in any fresh -scheme 
of the repatriation of India’s sterling . debt, care should be taken to see ` 
that the cost of such repatriation. on India’s revenues is moe unduly 
heavy.” ©- / i A 

How E does the Government of India really merit the censure 
implied in the above resolution ? It will be now our task to probe into 
this question in right earnest. 

The main-argument of the critic of the. Government is that the- 
Government chose to use their powers of compulsion at a moment when * 
the prices of the loans happened to be particularly high as a result; it is 
further alleged, of the Government’s own misguided policy of pushing on 
with open’ markét purchases in the face. of.a a increasingly 
hostile. 

Now, in addressing ourselves. to the’ gassiun how far the Government 
of India could have liquidated the above-mentioned loans earlier, it would 
help clear thinking to bear in mind ‘certain considerations. It is not 

. enough ` for the critic indicting the. Government to show that the prices 
of the loans happened to be lower at some previous date, unless he can 
show further that the Government had at that time the wherewithal to 
finance the purchase. Let us remember in this connection that the 
prodigious growth of sterling in the vaults of the Reserve Bank of India 
began only after the outbreak of the war. In September,. 1989, the 
country’s resources in sterling were none too plentiful and even assuming 
that the Government braced themselves overnight to throw tradition to` 
the winds and revalued the gold holdings of the Reserve Bank according 
to market quotations (as explained below) their resources in sterling at 
hand would have proved poor enough for the purpose of much large-scale 

_ repatriation operation as was carried through in February, 1941. 

Let us make this point definite enough. At the end of August, 
1939, the total sterling resources of the Reserve Bank ‘amounted to 


L) i Vide Legislative Assembly Debates, 1941, Vol, IV, pp. 709-36. 
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Rs. 66,94 lakhs only, being made up of Rs. 69,50 lakhs held in the ‘ 
Issue Department and Rs. 7,44 lakhs held in the Banking Depart- 
ment. -As regards the sterling held in the Issue Department it is worth 
noting that mch of it is usually earmarked as Currency Reserve and 
cannot be diverted for any other purpose. Under the Reserve Bank oe 
India Act of 1934, the Bank has to maintain a reserve ratio of 40 per cent. ^ 
gold and sterling to its total liabilit$ for notes issued. At the end of! 
‘August, 1939, the percentage of gold and sterling to total note issue was 
\ 47.94. Though this was somewhat higher than the minimum enjoined by 
the law, it cannot be regarded as excessive, fora reserve which amounts’ 
to not more than the legal minimum is altogether useless-in an emergency, , 
as it cannot be drawn upon at all: for to do so would be to push the ratio 
below the statutory minimum. Its practical utility is therefore nil, 
Hence every prudent banker having to conform to a legal minimum must 
keep his reserve well above that minimum. Judging from such congidera- 
tions, we would be wise not to think highly of the sterling potential of the 
Reserve Bank at the outbreak of the war merely because the reserve ratio 
was somewhat ‘higher than the 40 per cent. minimum. When the legal} 
minimum is 40 per cent., the actual ratio would not bè too high even ath 
50 per cent. > ; ý a. oS 
~ But in this connection there is another factor to be considered. 
It is that thé gold holdings of the Reserve Bank are considerably 
undervalued, a fact which indicates that the real ratio of the Bank is 
not the same as the apparent but is higher. As.a-matter of fact, the 
gold in the Issue Department of the Reserve Bank is-being -valued for 
a long.time now at the statutory rate of Rs. 21-8-10, which is far below 
the market rate as it has been for much longer than a decade. Even at 
the outbreak of the war, before gold had entered upon its career of rockety 
rise, a tolla of gold was selling in the Bombay market for Rs. 87-7-2. 
Since then its rise in value has been hectic. Though it would not be 
possible, nor advisable either, for the Reserve Bank to. revalue its gold from 
month to month according to fluctuating “quotations in the market, there 
. is much to recommend a revaluation at least in accordance with its pre-war 
parity.’ In any case, the’ very substantial undervaluation of gold held 
in. the Issue Department of the Bank points to a hidden reserve, against 
which, in time of need, it may be possible to withdraw a considerable 
volume. of sterling locked up ordinarily as Currency Reserve. As gold in 
the Issue Department of the Bank in August, 1989 amounted to- Rs. 44,42 


+- 


Í In England, the gold in the Issue Department of the Bank of England wag revalued some- | 
time ago to bring it in greater hdrmony with the market value of gold 
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lakhs, a revaluation on pre-war basis would pave the way for a release of 
sterling valued at nearly Rs. 34 crores. Taking account of sterling in 
the Banking Department, the total ‘‘ surplus ” sterling of the Bank, thus 
calculated, at its disposal at the start of the war, may be pu® down at a 
little above Rs. 41 crores. The amount would be still insufficient for such 
a deal of repatriation as was gone through in February, 1941; but certainly 
it would have made possible a sees sp measure of repatriation. 


In the following table calculations have been made showing the 


maximum amount of sterling which could be sparéd by the Reserve, Bank 
from its combined resources in both Issue and Banking Departments in 
each month of the-war from August, 1939 to February, 1940. In calculat- 
ing the surplus sterling it has been assumed (1) that the gold holding of 
the Bank is revalued at the rate of Rs. 37-7-2 per tolla, and (2) that the 
ratio of gold and sterling in the Issue Department of the Bank to -the 


total, note issue is kept 10 per cent. above the legal minimumi, that is to ` 


say, at 50 per cent. In arriving at the figure for each-month, que notice 
has been taken of the total note issue, the amount of sterling securities 
held in Issue Department and the amount of sterling balance in the 
Banking Department, at the end of each nionth. Only the final results: 
are given, the détails being omitted in the interest of simplicity. 


~ 


RSENS: BANK. OF INDIA: 


Last Friday of Surplus Sterling Lsst Friday of Surplus Sterling 
See : (approximate) : (approximate) 
1939-40 Rs. Crores 1940-41 7 A Rs. Crores 
August eee w 87.00 : Apol we ee Vg 92.00 
September 7 w we 47,00 ~ May Ts oe : .. 93.00 , 
October a ve 52.00. June ae z «|. 102.00 
November vee ee 59.00 July 3 Seago . 99.00 
December l ius E 65.00. August =... we Me a 107.00 
~ January - i ree s 77.00 September ... sobs 118.00 7 
“February we 75 a 85,00 October... ar on 119.00 
March TE e t a 94.0607 November a ne mre 182.00 
T E Ca, December mo m 7. 189.00 
E Bee fay te oe ` «++ 151.00 
February wie ere i cz 158.00 


A review of the prices of the terminable sterling loans from the time 
of the outbreak of the war up to the time of the fifst compulsory acquisi- 
tion shows that they were particularly low in August-September, 1989. 

“lowest in K ies following, and though they had risen appreciably by 


a 
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January, 1940, the rise was still moderate compared to that taking place 
later on in the year. The prices in January, 1940 were also considerably 
less than the prices for which the loans were compulsorily acquired in 
February, 194) The price curve after January, 1940 was generally on the 
upward grade. In fact, between February and May, 1940, all the prices 
registered a stiff rise. Though they fell back a little during July-Septem- 
ber, 1940, asa result of the debaMle in France, the prices still remained 
considerably higher than those corresponding in January preceding. From 
October, 1940 the prices ‘again began to register a gradual rise and they 
were continuing to do so when after a few Months the Government 
announced its first scheme of compulsory repatriation. The following 
table is illustrative of the behaviour of the prices as stated above, and the 
prices for which the Government compulsorily acquired the loans are also 
thrown into relief. 


Prick oF TERMINABLE STERLING Loans 


e 
Market India 5% India 44% India 44% India 4% India 84% India 8% 


Price 1949-47 1950-58 1958-68 . 1948-58. ` ` 1954- 1949-52 
Aug. 30, 1989 1037 104 105 100 94 92 
Nov. 29, 1989 108 108% 1028 994 98H. = 90 
Jan. 10, 1940 1042 108 1074 108} 97%} 934 
Feb. 7, 1940 ° 107 Uo ECO 1o 96 
May, 1, 1940 ` 107 10} 115 1073 1023 ~ 99 
Aug. 7, 1940 1083 107 109 > 104 100 y6 


Comp. acq. price £104-16-6° £110-1-10  £112-17-0 £106-11-7 £102-16-4 £99-16-2. 
Feb. 8, 1941. ics : ` 


-A study of the above figures in relation to “ surplus sterling ’’ held 
by the Reserve Bank according to calculations made in the preceding table. 
shows that during August-November,‘1939, when the pricés of thé sterling 
loans were at their -lowest, the Government had not enough resources to 
repatriate the whole or the bulk of the loans. -Even in January 1940, 
their position was not quite comfortable. | Financially; they became quite 
ready only after the middle of 1940 when, however, the prices had already 
risen Go" Wigh Wal the prices paid Dor bonia of the loans in February, 1941 
` were actually lower by comparison. -So long as the financial resources of 

the Government were not quite ample, there could be no question of the 
`- Government of India approaching His Majesty’s Government for permis- 
“sion to repatriate the. loans wholesale by use of coercive authority, and 
there could be no compulsory fepatriation of a portion of the- loans. The 
only alternative course opened to the Government éarlier tha February, 
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1941 was to purchase the loans in much greater. bulk in the open. market, 
so far as their financial resources ‘would permit, but the efficacy-of the 
policy of open market purchase was already so much i in question that the 
Government could badly be blamen if oe hesitated to ee all the more 


intensively. 


oN 


The Initial Cost an the Loans :— 


practically speaking, things of the past. 


TET be said aba the cost 
of repatriation to India of the terminable sterling loans, nobody regrets, that 
these external liabilities have been abolished and that they are now, 


To round off this discussion let 


us append here a note regarding the initial cost to India of these loans, for 
all: of -them had been issued at discount and many of them offered rates of 
interes extremely favourable to the investors in coniparison with prevail- 
ing market rates. 


Some of the loans were quoted at a premium no sooner 


than the subscription lists had been closed. In the following table ‘statis- 
tics are given to indicate the total discount paid at the time of the issue: 


of the loans : 


Loan 


India 5% 1942-47 
India 44% 1950-55 (1st issue) 
Do. (2nd issue) `- 
India 44% 1958-68 
- India 4% 1948-58 
Tndis: 38% 1954-59 
Indi” ESA 1949-52 


Year of Issue 


1932 April 


1922 October 


1923 May 


1928 January 


1983 May 


1983 Navona 


1935 July - 


Issue Price 


98 


Total Tssue | 


{£ millions) 
10, 


10 


d : 
Total Digtount 
(Co 


500,000. - 
3,000,000 
1,000,000 
687,500 ~ 
~ 300,000 
300,000 
* 200,000 


Thus the total discount paid on AR loans amounted to £5,987,500. 
This was almost in, “exact parity, with the total premium paid on liquida- 
` tion, which’ amounted sto £5, 710, 000." 
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PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRIAL CREDIT IN INDIAN 
WAR ECOMOMY—II 


SaROJKUMAR Basu 


University Lecturer in Economics and Commerce, Calcutta 


[In the previous issue of the Review, an attempt was made to analyse the 
peculiar risks of financing war-time plant expansion and conversion which* make 
. direct intrusion of the State inevitable in the field of investment in the war indus- 
tries, . The question of banking policy in relation to war industry was also exa- 
mined. Finally, a fairly comprehensive review was made of the machinery 
evolved in a number of belligerent countries, including England, U S. A. and, 
Germany, forginancing their respective war industries. ] : 

à 


= preceding review of the various devices adopted elsewhere to 
finance the conversion of industry from peace to war provides us -with 
2 ` backgrou d against which the position- in India may profitably be 
éxamined. foo have poured forth from various. quarters’ that 
industries ergaged in war works proper are not getting adequate support 
from the Government. Complaints about supply finance that there has 
been considerable delay in payment of the contractors’ bills have often 
been heard. 2 DThe. difficulties of securing:the necessary facilities for- fiant- 
ing war- tiñe plant ‘expansion and ‘cöñvérsion alongwith thòse of labour, 
chemicals, transport and raw materials have- also been stressed. ). Indeed 
a well-known Indian commercial weekly . has gone ` Šo Tar as to observe : 
> It would be difficult to compile an” account “of ha vexatious inter- 


Š 5, a 
, e 





financed elsewhere ane o availablcchéy ake’ ds z 
ny Therdis hardly any. pablished in: infor ) 
has to rely. entirely . on. a , personal investigations. Materials aré Scarce and 





1 G. Työn, India dene avasi p. 22 288, soe 
2 The Commerce, July 25, 1942. ogy 
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not easily accessible. In the circumstances it has not been possible to 
give as detailed a picture of war-time industrial finance in India as we 
would have otherwise liked. An-outline ofthe existing financial machi- 
nery is presented below, noticing the principal gaps andsuggesting the ` 
possible lines of improvement. The information -has been gathered from 
authentic sources as far as possible. 9 
First, as regards the banking system and war industries; banking 
policy in relation to such industries appears to be ill-planned or, to be more 
-- precise, without any plan a at all. -There is no evidence that the banks in 
‘India are giving any special consideration, like’the London Clearing Banks, 
(to request for ‘credit from firms engaged on Govérninent work or in 
activities of an essential character.) We are not aware that the (standards 
of creditworthiness insisted upon 1n“ ordinary times have been’ relaxed in 
any way in favour of the war. industries:} -} Presumably the banks are 
guided by business considerations alone in granting financial facilities, © 
and would not “be ‘prepared like the British banks to extend sch facilities 
against the mere knowledge that the borrowing firms are working on 
Government account. There is further no evidence that their capacity to per- 
form war contracts rather than their financial status-conétitutes the criterion 
_of banking assistance here, as it does with member banks in U.S.A. (There ` 
does not appear to be any definite banking policy to discourage applications | 
7 Aor - advances i on the part of luxury and non-e: -essential trades, not to speak 
of recalling credit facilities used for such purposes for the benefit of essen- 
tial.war work. No formal or informal approach has been miade by the 


alithorities to the “banks in this: respect ; and no advice has also been -o 


tendered to thém by the Reserve Bank to this effect. 
e the light of what Central Banks elsewhere, particularly in the 
4 United States, are doing to assist their war industries; “the steps taken by. 
the Reserve Bank of. India in this respect appear to be highly inadequate” 
~ The Managers’ of the'Reserve Bank of India, it ‘is understood, have been . 
authorised to extend financial “accommodation to schediifed banks desirous 
of assisting contractors: and . other ‘suppliers to the ` Government.” Such 
accommodation will be ‘furnished to the banks against the! seciitity, of ` their 
customers’ promissory ‘notes: ‘supported bystheir bills in réspect; of. “Goveln- 
ment supply contracts., . The ' ‘notes which will be drawn bytthe- Govern- l 
ment contractors will’ ‘be. 2 ordinary “usande “notes maturing within 90° days 
and will be -éligible fòr- rediscount ‘by the -Reserve Bank only wher the 
same have been endorsed: ‘by the ‘schéduléd" banks, The bills in: “respect of 
_ ‘their, supplies -to -Government are. obvisusly ” in the nature of collateral 
k l sechrity ang the responsibility, f for“their: colléction* “vests in the banks. {The 
-` gcops ‘of the Central Bank’s assistance to the ‘country’ s industrial, war effort 
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is thus limited to such simple rediscounts which form part of the business 
of such institutions elsewhere even in ordinary times. It may: also be 
‘Tecalled. that the Federal Reserve Banks-in U.S.A. with a view to expedit- 
ing and maximising the country’s war effort are extending loans and 
guarantees to the banks “engaged in financing war contractors. The 
Government Departments also in their turn are giving their own guarantees 
to the Reserve Banks in such cases. ®'There is in India no such corres- 
ponding arrangement between the Reserve Bank and the Scheduled Banks . 
or between the Supply Departments and. the Reserve Bank in respect of 
financial, assistance to war industries. : e 

Ever since its inception the Reserve Bank ‘of India has been very 
conservative in its credit policies with regard to both industry and agri- 
- culture. English influence and advice have been dominant in moulding 
its shape and structure; and its personnel schooled in the traditions of 
British banking have closely followed the precepts of the Bank of England. 
But the principles and practices of central banking have made remarkable 
departares from those as understood in the days before the last Great War 
or even before the Depression. It has come to be increasingly recogniséd . 
that central banking is not necessarily Bank of England banking. y We 
are unable to appreciate the wisdom of following scrupulously the rules and 
laws of the Bank of England in countries where conditions in the money 
and capital markets are fundamentally different—rules and laws which 
even in England have become, as as Plumptre_ has _aptly observed,- irrelevant 
anachronisms.* In order that finance does not p prove a critical bottleneck in 
the country’s industrial war effort, a ‘inodification of the Reserve Barik: ig 
present credit policy is urgently - ‘called for. A liberal central banking ` 
policy.on the lines of the Federal Reserve System in war time will go a 
long way towards- =sperensinig the energy and efcicney of essential war ' 
~ production. m we r3 

As regards the State, we ‘have: ‘seen it has become, „the principal 
* supplier of fingtizeselsewhere + forsextending and expediting ihe. production 

of war industries; 














Tw the U. S.A. most of the wartime” expansion, about; z 
14'4 of the: TË” Q: ‘billion dollars, has been financed with. ‘publici funds. This! 
‘amounts, tó 85% “oË the total programme ; ; ‘private funds accounting for the | 
remainin e15% only: In implémenting the ‘implications’ of the Roger } | 5 
Mission; ‘the Eastern Group Supply Council and” the’ -Ainerican Technical | 
(Grady) Mission for expansion of India’s war industtiès, His Majesty’s ; 


Government ‘have financed the establishment of a number of new factories | | 


oe 
; è at E, 
ig Se ? 





1 Plumptre, Central Banking“in the Dominions, Ch. “vr. ee Des 
2 G, E. Me. Laughlin (of National Resources re Board),. in "the Ameren Booñomie»: 
Review, March, 1843. 
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and plant in India. 7’ Not only the establishmént and expansion of India’s 


‘major industries,” observed Sir Jeremy Raisman in the course of his last 
-Budget Speech, - ‘but the establishment of minor ancillary industries was ' 
_ being: effected at the capital expense of His Majesiy’s Goveyment.”’* The 


‘ownership of these” factories and equipment.and the right of their disposal 


- -after the Wär vest in His Majesty’s Government as they have incurred the 
necessary expenditures. (The capitfl expenditure under the Chatfield.plan — 


-which was.concerned almost,exclusively with the expansion and modern- 
isation of ordnance factories-and the setting up of additional establishments 
for the manufacture ‘of tigh explosives works out at nearly seven crores óf 
rupees- and has been entirely borne by the British government.. That 
-government have also been involved in further expenditure in India on 
new factories and plant of no less than Rs. 12, 54, 91 lakhs, a figure, 
however, which takes into consideration capital account only.” ? Apart 
from the financial interest taken by the Government of India in some 


~ factories, as the South Indian air-craft factory in which they hold a propor- — 


tion of the shares,” it is believed, they have also supplied in some inetances 


the necessary capital for what is called .‘‘ balancing plant’ needed for 


-extension.. and adaptation | to` war “requirements. , The decline in the'ad- ` ` 


i of.the scheduled banks in India and the rise in their deposits afford’ 


indirect evidence of the -part played by the government in the provision 
responsible for this peculiar banking trend in war time, but direct financing 
‘by the government of war production must have, to some extent, reduced 


of working capital for. war industties. There are’several factors which are 


‘the demand for the banks’ advances from their industrial customers:* 


( Tt is in the case of the small industries ‘executing war orders that the 


i Leese appear to have taken a good deal of interest.) The importance 


‘of bringing the small industrialist in‘line with the war machine has- been 
early realized by the government and’ the organizing and focussing of 
small businesses "have been two of tle main tasks of supply policy. (An 
“agreement between the Supply Department and the Provincial and State 
| governments has been devised for planned production for such industries.) 
‘Government `, agencies like- the Provincial. Dirétfors- of Industries - and 
Registrars of Co-operative Societies are résponsible for. acceptance and 
execution of orders, including the supply of raw materials, provision of 
_ finance; instruction in manufacture, inspection during production, delivery 


l of goods to. the ‘Supply. Deine ‘and final payment-to to the manufacturers. 


1 Budget Speech, 1943- u Gazette of Iudia. Extraordinary Issue, arth February, 1943). 
2 G. Tyson, India Arms for Victory, pp. 34 and 387 
. 3 -Indian Finance Annual, 1942, p. 51. 

+ ay entitled “ War and Indian Banking,’ ' Journal of the Institute of Bankers, July, 
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(The F Provincial governments generally furnish thè working capital, some- 
times in real form," but the Government of India also provides financial 
assistance within certain limits where necéssary.” l` > 
— The existing financial machinery for facilitating dad expediting EA 
war production, as is clear from the outline “presented above, is extremely 
rudimentary. In order that the county s industrial war effort may be 
maximised, proper care has to bæ taken to evolve steadily a machinery: 
whereby a smooth, easy and swift flow of credit, long and-short term, may “ 
be assured to the whole range of industrial enterprises engaged on essential 
war work down to the humblest sub-contractor.” We ‘have already 
seen that the very nature of war industry precludes private enterprise 
from assuming the extensive and unpredictable risks of financing plant 
‘expansion and. conversion. In consequénce ‘the bulk of the fisk’ of 
war plant financing inevitably belongs to the State. Not only ‘is it, 
therefore, desirable that our government should furnish the necessary. 
long-term capital for refitting and replanning industries for war require-' 
‘ments in real’? form as well as in terms of money, but that they? 
should also make arrangements for the provision of working capital} 
The Government may install the necessary plant and equipment them- 
selves and may lease them out to the war contractors at a tental fixed as a. 
percentage of the over-all sales, and may also give them an option sto. 
acquire the same after the war on ‘thé basis of cost Jess an agreed- ont 
depreciation. As a financial device, government ownership of war facilities 
coupled with a provision for their lease has undoubted advantages not 
confined to considerations of immediate war production. Tne problems 
of the strategic location of plants, of re-tooling and remodelling during the 
` very course of the war production programme, and of working capital, 
will be simplified in the war period; while in the post-war period the 
facilities could always be released to private ‘ownership and production . 
when the country’s economy would be ripe for their absorption. In this 
way the government--will be able to assume the entire risk of war time 
plant- expansion ‘avoiding at the same tiñe ‘the pitfalls for private 
. companies or the windfalls to them. is e T 
Tf it is believed that. the device of government ownersbip will not' 
produce the necessary inducement to an all-out plant expansion or will | 
fail to attain the goal of maximum production qitickly, the forces of private i 


733 


_ 1 fhe Director, of Industries in Bengal at one ‘stage ee to make“ ‘free "’ issues of raw 
material to the small firms engaged in | making pugs nets, the - -ebs being deducted from the 
price of the nets on delivery. i 

G. Tyson, India Arms for Victory Y, p. 127. - ` 
3 H. A. Klagsburn( of Defence Plant Corporation), in the American Econo Review ‘Sup: 
plement, March, 1943 (“ Some Aspects of War Plant Financing ”'} 
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\industry may be ERTA “the private industrialist may be: entrasted 
with | the ‘preparation of plans and ‘designs as well as the financial res- 

; ponsibility. for construction. “The government may provide technical 
supervision and’ may also undertake the repayment of È e expenses of 
extension and adaptation in monthly instalments spread “over a number 
‘of years. This government undertaking to repay the cost should turn 
the contract intoa ‘‘ bankable ” de and eriable the banking system to 
finance: the operations. A system, of advance payments on government 
contracts on the lines of the British and the American scheme of ‘ progress 
payments ”” may ‘also beeorganised, envisaging within its scope all subt : 
contracting work. “The facilities not only of the Reserve. Bank of India 
but also of thé entire commercial banking system of the country may be 
utilised in financing the whole range of war industries. The Supply” 
Departments may be authorised to guarantee the Reserve Bank and the 
“scheduled banks against. any possible’ loss that may be incurred in the 
process of their financing war contracts. The Reserve Bank may be 
empowered to arrange loans to the scheduled banks and guaratitees therefo 
whenever they would be deemed necessary for speeding up the perfor- 

- mance of war orders. A co-ordinating machinery in. the shape of installing 
“liaison . officers ’’ may be’ set up between the Reserve Bank and ‘the 
‘Supply Departments. The manufacturer éngaged in essential war work 
should in the fifst instance apply for financial accommodation to his own 
bank. It is only when the scheduled bank will not be ina position to 
furnish the necessary credit out of its own resources, that it will approach 
the Reserve Bank either for a loan or for a guarantee of its own loan ~ ʻ 

‘to the industrialist. After the ‘‘ liaison officer.” ‘has testified, from the 

‘technical or production viewpoint, to the qualification of the war contractor 
to carry out the government ` order, the Resérve Bank will examine the aad 
financial implications of“ “the ~ “proposition and . decide upon the type “of 
financing suited to meet thé case. Such is the general framework of. the 
machinery it is proposed to set up for financing war-time plant extensions 
and conversions in India. Three important general considerations ‘should 
always guide the formulation of these financial devices—first, they should] - 
speed up production and’ construction; second, they. should be of a sorti 
that would not give an impetus to the inflationary forces inherent in. a 
war economy ; and third, they should facilitate, not hamper, the solution 
of the country’s post-war problems. = 

Apart from the problems of financing war- dnp sai expansion, there 

is a tremendous end-of-war problem. It consists in preparing for the 
conditions that will follow the signing of the Armistice and ike cessation ` 
of the hostħities. ( The ‘reconversion of industry from a a. war-time to ash r 
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E pan -time basis cannot be achieved with machine- like_smoothness. It 
piésents a formidable ‘array of problems, even as difficult and as baffling 
as those which had to he confronted in the previous change over from peace 
to war. The @uniry will, indeed, have to face the most far reaching 
industrial readjustment of its history.) First of all, there will -be the 
very important problem „of convertigg and ~ disposing of Government: ‘ 
financed Industrial. facilities in. the ~ post: -war period. As has been 
pointed out by an American authority, Government financed industrial 
facilities to be disposed of will be of two kings, -such facilities with 
no strings to private companies and those with strings to private 
companies. In the first case, companies operating the plants ‘may not 
have been given an option to purchase the facilities at the on of the | 
emergency ; in the latter they may have beén permitted to do so.’ Strictly 
military and highly specialised facilities built of permanent materials and! 
difficult to convert to other uses will probably have to be rétained by the: 
Government as a stand by, ‘ ‘ packed i in grease and stored, “for future’ 
emergeticies or may be kept i in use with a skeleton staff for experiments. | 
To this s category. belong’ aluminium . and magnesium plants, and explo- ' 
sives s and shell loading g plants. { Other facilities which do not present such . 
difficult conversion problems, oy as basic materials and general purpose = 
machine tool _ production; may be ‘disposed , of more easily, : But their dis- 
position inevitably raises the highly’ complicated question‘ of what prices 
should be charged, cost less depreciation or “‘ distress ” prices ?) Or, if it 
appeared more desirable,.some such financing device as is being used by 
the American ‘Defence Plant Corporation may be adopted, so as to make 
the facilities available for “production by long or short term lease or by 
‘/aprivate, operation for the Goyeinment on a management fee basis. 


7 Apart from the problem of post-war plant conversion and oen. 
thére 7 1s the question of assessing the place of different categories of indus- . 


tries* in post-war jong and adapting theit size to these changed. 
conditions. There willbe the over-expanded war industries, engineering, \ 
ship building, iron and steel, etc., which must inevitably face a great deal 
of contraction. There will again be the industries partly converted to war 
purposes ‘which will have to regain their peace time markets such as che- 
micals, cotton, wool. and other textiles. .There will further be the A 
organised peace. industries, the great majority™of these being the euppiere 
of consumption goods, which will have to be marked out for the greatest ` 
possible extension. There will be eurpine capacities in one group of indus- 














i E. M. “Martin wick War Production Board, U.S.A. T in the American ro mic Review, 
Supplement, March, 1948 ("“ The Disposition of Government Financed Industrial i cilities in the 
Post-War Period”), 
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r: “tries, while there will be shortages i in another. ! yi ' The problem in each case 


C wiil be to adjust the peace time size to. the peace time demand, shrunken no 


« 


aceasta 


: doubt in many instances, but - considerably expanded and . requiring yet. 


‘further expansion in many others./ j In the immediate p@t-war period, 
' demands. for aluminium, synthetic fibre and electronics may be greatly 


: 'increàsed ; while technological devel@pments ` on new non-metallic substi- 


{tutes for- metal; such as wood, plastics and resin, may have to be 
‘definitely encouraged for conserving scarce and irreplaceable natural resour- 
ces. (The prospects of guch development, as J. R. Bellerby points out in 
his recent work, will depend, however, on one essential condition, the 
possibility of financing the process of general re-equipment.!* The problem 
of. reinvigorating such industries after the.Armistice will consist more.in 


financing their restoratioń and- re-equipment than in internal stimuli and | 


readjustfients. Mhe firms will be in dire need of plant and machinery 


` \for. peace time production but may not have the necessary purchasing 
‘power. They must have to be furnished. with the necessary eredit.’ The. 


i problem, therefore, will evidently be to find out methods by which the . 


' supply of credit for such re-equipment. may “most efficiently be provided. 
The State will have tò play an important’ ‘part. in.*the Buspoine of this 
transition of industry from war to peace time ‘conditions. { The Ministry 

+ of Supply having now to provide butter for guns will have a new function— 


| that of furnishing the. necessary - ‘capital to such ‘Industries, particulagly- to i 


' the$mall firms in them which - lack the means of borrowing on-é_long 
- term basis.’ Banks may be directed to grant loans to any ‘firm approved. 


for the purpose by the Ministry of Supply. 4 The principal - and interest on - 
their loans, may be guaranteed to the banks by the Government, Liaison. ~: ` 


officers may suitably be installed i in the ‘principal, branches of the banks 
who will closely collaborate ‘with the bank managers in the day- to- day seru- 
tiny of the claims put forward by various industrial borrowers. Loans may 
be granted to those who stand first in the Ministry” of ‘Supply’ s priority 
list and whose credit requirements arise directly out of war conditions and 
cannot be met from ordinary sources.: It ig needless to point out that 
such a scheme must fit into the genefial’ “framework of the credit policy 
involved in the national plan of reconstruction. eee: 

Before the national plan gets into full swing there may, in the mean- 
time, occur some breakdown of trades. -This is the post-armistice depres- 
sion. The next phase is. the ‘ ‘replacement boom.’’ It will be followed by 

t post-boom slump..”’ Industry must have to be helped through all 
thseo various phases, “quickening the sia as of its expansion during one 


a 





1 JR. Bellerby, Economi Reconstruction, Vol. I, p. TA S: as 
non sich ana ee a 
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» stage and lessening the pain of inevitable contraction in. another. ~ An; 


Industrial Reconstruction Corporation through | which state aid may be oe 


furnished should be established with 4 view. to examining, “the whole 
question in its t@hnical as well as financial aspect. 


Part of the additional working capital required ‘by industry during the 


post- defence re-organisation may no dowbt be ptovided out of the E. P. aS 

refunds. But it will have to depend mainly upon the banking system. re 
The post- war éxpansién of banking may ‘also assist industry “to draw more. 
and more credit from the banks. During the wargthe banks have lost 
many of their profitable spheres of activity ; their business with industry 
has contracted owing to a variety of factors, depriving them of an impor- 
tant source of income ; they have been forced to hold assets having an 


extremely low yield. In the circunistances the banking hopes of a revival ; 


of business with industry after the war are ‘neither unnatural nor 
unjustified. Banks, it has been well said, are the instrument of swift action” 
in planning." eIn.a well-organised national plan the banking system may 
be utilised by the Government not only for helping industry during the 
difficult period of post-war reconstruction’ but also in many other ways. 
The banks in their turn | „should . relax their pre-war rigidity of prac- 
tice and regard fór traditión 50 that they may make their Pun to 
the national plan. AoE E So Pg 

| The question of post-wai re-equiprhant of industries has just been 
` taken up by the Government of Indis. Industrial interests have beér i 


asked to inform ihe authorities withóut delay of the kind and nature- of \. 


- capital goods they would require for delivery from overseas.within a 


couple of years of the ‘stoppage of hostilities. for purposes of replacemens k 


asiwell as normal development; “The war-time expansion of production 
has been sought to be achieved partly by extension of plants and partly by 
intensive working of existing plants. The“ ‘use. óf? expensive substitute 
materials necessitated by shortages of basic raw materials may have also 
shortened .their lives. But the importation of machinery from abroad has 
been too restricted for industries.-to maintain even normal repairs and 
replacements, not to speak of médéfiiisation and rationalisation. /In conse- 


quence the rate of depreciation and obsolescence has been singularly-heavy.) 


The problem of re-equipment will, therefore; relate not simply to the effect- i 
ing of heavy arrears of renewal and maintenance but also to the modern- 
isation and rationalisation of whole industries.2 We have, no doubt, 
built up a,.stnall, machine tool industry during the war, but industry will 


as er 


on 





1 J. R ‘Beliarby, op. cit., pee MS yg, tae Cd 
2 The Eastern Hoonomist; “October 29, 1943, 2 
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have to depend for its supply of high- -grade equipments mostly on foreign 


= i suppliés? As industry has frittered away: much of its profit in an attempt 
to èvade a high rate of E. P. T., in the shape of excessive bonuses and 


WU 


» wartime allowances, it will have to” depend to a large @xtent on outside 


woos 


capital. What is, therefore, wanted is not a mere call for indents for 
imports of capital goods but a unified national industrial programme. A 


_ comprehensive factual survey in place-of the too rudimentary questionnaire 
- issued by the Government in this context should form the basis for the 
formulation of such a programme. As Sir George Schuster’ has urged 


in the case of a national policy for re-equipment and modernisation of 
British industry, the Indian industrial programme must have to be 
supported by an adequate financial policy., The Government have disclosed 
no such programme and no financial. policy 1 to support. it. 

/Ta conclusion; it may be observed: that the problem of post-war indus- 
trial teadjustment covers far more than the mere procurement and financ- 


:. ing of the necessary plant and equipment. Of equal impoPtance , are the 
| questions of the labour force, transport facilities, power plants and. raw 
` materials. These predicate the continuance of “ controls ’’ in the earlier 


stages of post-war reconstruction. ‘The controls’ cannot be’ demobilised 


. immediately after thé Armistice ‘is signed, for then there would at once 


' be a relapse--to competitive disorder. (The controls will have to. be 


enforced in many instances. Rationing of critica] raw materials in short 


" supply may. have to be continued. Dismantlement of war-time industrial 


plant may not be’ permitted. without Government sanction. - Many war 


‘plants, physically appropriate for the mantfacture of peace.time civil pro- 
` duction, may be geographically inappropriate. for the purpose. Their 
` original location ` -might have been dictated by cansiderations of safety and 


defence or availability of scarce production factors such as power or labour. . 
Regional redistribution _may have to pe effected in such cases. In the case a 
of another gronp, ‘ concentration “ on recent German and ‘English lines 

may be necessary.” All these factors only serve to reinforce the case for | 
State direction and guidance in the transition of industry from war to peace 

‘and for State provision of financial and other assistance to achieve the 

necessary objectives: A b 


-E In A] article in The Times, quoted by que Eastern Economist, Oct. 29, 1943, 
3 Indian Finance, October 9, 1948, 








THOSE. WHO CAME 
JYOTSNAKANTA BOSE 
Department of Anthropology, Calcutta University ; Soo 


ESTITUTES were until recently common sight to the people of 
Calcutta. Their cries at the door from morning till midnight made 
` them at the last stage rather unwelcome and they had lost much of the 
sympathy of the local people. Many of the latteg became even eager to 
- remove them to any place at the earliest opportunity to saye themselves from 
their daily raids, But very few people had come in close contact with them 
and had known their terrible experiences in the course, ot the last few 
months. © - 
These visitors were treated by most.of us as common beggars buf-if we 
_ enquired of any of these groups ıt would be found that they also had their 
houses and their families and had lived in the common sotial environments 
as happily as ourselves. Very few of them had an occasion to come to 
Calcutta before. The different- causes which forced them to leave their 
native villages are really pathetic: and they a ‘on this account, . 
` sympathy from all. - 
Out of curiosity to get an idea about the causes of movement of this 
‘large number of people from thé villages to Calcutta the present writer en- - 
quired of some of them who were daily visiting the local gruel kitchens. ` 
‘Under the shade of & tree a number of women and children were one 
day sitting together in expectation of their daily meal. I was passing by 
the place and found a woman among ‘them crying incessantly. I had l 
-known her already for several days as she was living in the locality and was `` 
2 regular visitor “to the free-kitchen. I asked her the reason. She gave 
a graphic description of her sufferings during, the last few months. Here 
is the story. * She was hailing froma village.in the 24-Parganas and was 
living there with-her husband and four children. The husband was an 
agriculturist, and since her marriage twelve years ago they had a comfort- . 
able family life. They had two big rooms, a kitchen! a cowshed with a 
pair of bullocks and a number of agricultural implements. With the 
failure of crops last year they had the first taste of difficulty. In the course _ 
of June, July and August, 1943 they incurred a debt of one hundred rupees 
and they were forced to sell at first the pair of bullocks, then the tins from 
the roof, and then windows and doors of one of the rooms. In this way 
with some. earnings of her busband-as day labourer they. managed with 
difficulty to live up to the month of August. But then the situatid& became 


` 


\ 
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more desperate. Not getting a full meal every day for more than a month 
the husband became unable to do any hard work. Starvation stared the 
family in the face. They now . began to sell their household utensils, 
ornaments and other household furniture. But as most of the cultivators 
were willing to-part with these articles to ‘save themselvesgjrom death there 


was hardly any market for them. And all these articles were sold for a 


paltry sum of rupees twenty only. gIn this way they spent another twenty 
days taking one meal of boiled eegniatibs and pulses somtimes with half 
a seer of rice. ` Now the only thing left was the room in which they lived. 
They mortgaged it for iwenty rupees at an interest of two annas per rupee 
per month. They of course: thought that they would be able to release it 


from mortgagé with the ° harvesting of the- next crop. But by this time- 


rice-chad disappeared from-the market and it was difficult to secure rice 
even at one rupee per seer. They had no alternative but to live on boiled 
vegetables and were getting on i.with great difficulty. This: type of food 
which only they could allow to themselves told upon the health of the whole 
family and the eldest child of ten years was suddenly attackeg with cholera: 
The best doctor of thé village was called in and they spent the last "farthing 
. to save him but it was of no avail. The child died leaving them in a state 
of helplessness. «Cremation would have been impossible for want of money 
unless the local people came to ‘their rescue and helped them to cremate the 
dead child. But this was not the end. In the next three days two more 
children died of the same disease. They were perplexed and the father 
unable to bear these calamities, left the house and was not heard of ever 
after. Hearing this news her mother came and took her to her. father’s 
© village. There she lived for three days on-one meal a day but found the 
conditions there becoming worse day by day. From the villagers she 
learnt that a large number of people were coming to Calcutta’ where food 
_ was being distributed free. -She with her only surviving child of two years 
and the mother accordingly: started with a batch of other women of the 
, village, After coming to Calcutta they became separated as ‘they moved 
from one place to another. She settled in our locality with other women 
and’ spent the night on the street pavement. The only child who came 
with her died the previous day and it was almost impossible for her to bear 
this loss. As she narrated the story she began to cry again. The story- 
_was told in a minute or two with such vividness that I was at a-loss to 
find a word of. consolation for her. 

On another. occasion a destitute, "woman who was a regular visitor, to 
the free kitchen asked me for a piece of cloth: I wanted to know the 
causes of her leaving the native village and coming over to Calcutta. She 
gave a gaphic description of her pitiable adventures. This unfortunate 
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woman came from Midnapore. There she hada happy home with her 
husband and children. They had two commodious rooms, a kitchen, 
acowshed with a pair of bullocks’ anda large number of agricultural 
implements: Her husband was a tenant-cultivator and they had never 
been in wa@. Last year at the time of cyclone, water rushed into 
their house and they were forced to climb on its roof. She with one of 
her children was on oné roof and tkat roof was washed away before her 
husband could reach it. In this way she was afloat for about four hours. 

Then some boatmen picked her up with her child. She was eager to know 
of her husband and the other “children but it was of no avail. She then. 
came with these boatmen to Kulpi, 24-Parganas, where they helped her to 
build a small hut in which she was living. Here she was engaged in pound- 
ing paddy and sometimes working in some households. , In this way she 
was managing somehow. In the course óf six months she even purchased 
a goat and some household utensils. - But with the failure of crops in this 
area there was scarcity of food and she was unable to get any work. She’ 
began to sql the utensils and the goat she had purchased and lastly when 
it wgs impossible for her to get even one meal a day, she came out with 
other girls of the locality to. Calcutta. In the course of movement they 
were all scattered and she is now living under the, verandah of a gentleman 
who is very kind to her. She regularly takes her -meal in the free-kitchen 
but she is in great difficulty as she has only one piece of lgti which is 
also torn in several places. 

From these above statements it could be easily understood that these 
‘women were not beggars. They had their family life ; they were forced 
only by circumstances to come to our doors. They had claims on 
our sympathy. Our enquiry among them in the villages of 24- Parganas 
and Howrah reveals how the agricultural labour class is on the verge of 
extinction and if proper arrangements fo send these people to their original 
villages are not made in time, Bengal will face the problem of disruption 
of these families. The result will be an intense shortage of agricultural 
labour. This is a problem which. should be properly attended to by. the 
people and the Government. In some cases there are difficulties as these 
women cannot give us anything more ‘than the mere names of their own 
villages and it is difficult to find out their homes as villages of the same 
name are common. in the same district as well as in different districts. The 
proper way in these cases is to find out the name of the nearest railway 
station at which she had entrained or the big Hat near her village which 
she always remembers. These suggestions may help the repatriation of 
these women. and children $o their native villages who had never been out 
of their homes before. iei ai ; . ê 


TRANSLATION FROM RAMPRASAD 
l THE COSMIC ADVENT 


LATIKA GHOSH © 
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. With streaming hairgind girdle ringing, 
Sun steéped glances fiery flinging, 

In embraces sweet she mingles, 

On Shiva’s breast extatic tingles. 


_ [n one fand a scimitar, 

+ To mankind a finite bar, 
With the other she doth bless, 
The soul to infinity doth press, 
Inky dark cloudlike- hue, 

. Intoxicated-sways to view, 
From her smile nectar drips, l 
Courage ! Courage ! still she lips. `. - 8. 


Beloved of the earth so fair, 
Does she balm the world.from care,. 
All pilgrimages at her feet, 

- In holy worship sacred meet. 


a on foga frog aa SB ute 


io af 8 y 1 us 
Corpse like Shiva who bestrides, | 
Bathed in blood, what confides 
To a corpse, lying still, 
Living force, or magic will ? 


Wife of Shiva is it she ? 

That the world doth hold in fee, 
The sun and moon her fiery eyes, - 
On moon pure brow a crescent -vies. 


See her come, oh ! so dread, 
With swaying gait and cosmic tread, 
Day and night still we must, 
Meditate on her and trust. ` 


x mtia ica Siete ete 
(S ctifes-cifteatal arein | 


atliscellanp 
BENOY Kumar SARKAR 
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INVESTMENT GOODS IN RUSSIA, JAPAN AND GERMANY : 


In the communistic-economy as develop@d in Soviet Russia the urge for 
modernization in technique and organization eclipse all other urges. This can- 
not be purchased without a price. The price involved is the sacrifice in many 
other lines. ‘The most important sacrifice is that in the standard of living. It 
is not so much the goods for direct consumption from day to day as the produc- 
tion-godds, Produktionsmittel, biens d'investissement (investmient goods), i.e., 
goods for producing further goods, that loom large in the inventory of Soviet 
~ Russia’s total production. , E a r ` 

The index numbers of industrial porduction in investment goods (I) and 
consumption goods (C) from 1929 to 1937 (1929= 160) are given below for Soviet 
Russia in theperspective of those for Germany, U.S.A. and-Japan:? 

s o 


Ka Soviet Russia Germany . l U.S.A- - Japan 
Year ; ; i : 
ie We aa L. ST E 
1929 ihe 100 =. io 100 100 100 oo x x 
1930" e m43 TT 82 94 93 - 87 100 100 
I93I - we, 183 “I4I 53 >: 89 48 l i 35 gI zoo 
1932 © e 213 156 34 76 28 _ 76° 7 x04 106 
“1933 i wee 235 165 44 i 83 4r 84 i 134 118 
1934 o oe 2902 © 189 ey E 92 7y 83 168 n28 
1935 aes i 368 224 99 - 88 63 88 195 139 
1936 > me 486 .- 286 . II3 99 82 95 218 142 
19377 we X x 124 105 . 89 95 264 154 


` 


In Soviet Russia the index of Produktionsmittel (investment goods) has 
risen like that of cosumption goods without break from 1929 on. But every 
year it is higher than the. latter. She has attached greater importance to the 
advances in .technocracy and industrialism than to the needs of current consump- 
tion. This is the story of Japan also where the investment goods index has been 
uniformly higher than the consumption goods index. The indices of the U.S.A, 
tell an entirely different and opposite story. There the consumption goods 
index has been every year higher than the investment goods index. The 
American experience is repeated in Germany down to 1934. But from 
1935 the German story follows the Russo-Japanese in having higher indices 
for investment goods than for consumption goods.- This is the period of the 


R 1 Annuaire Statistique de la Société des Nations 1937-38 (Geneva, 19389 Table x10, p. 
177. For relative decline in‘agricultura] ontput as well as relative expansion in non-agricultural 


see Clark: A Critique of Russian, Statistics (London, 1939), pp. 49,68. See also -A. Baykoy: 
# TNawalnnmant af Tnductrial Pradurtioan in. TIGSR P [Fronomira t os Mne, Thala ee i 
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Hitler-state which commenced in 1933 and may be regarded as an’ evidence of 
the German Vierjahrespian ou yest plan), which started in 1934 under Goring’s 
direction. 


It is interesting that duie the period A the world-eco mic depression 
‘ (1929-33) the investment goods index as well as the consumpfon goods index 
went every year down both in Germany and the U.S.A. But in Soviet Russia 
neither index knew this downward trend. It is only in 1931 that Japan ex- 
perienced this downward trend when the investment goods index alone was at- 
gl. Objectively speaking, then, there was no depression in Soviet Russia and 
hardly any in Japan. 


RUSSO-JAPAIESE PARITIES IN CONSUMPTION GOODS 


In this analysis the most significant item is not the rate of increment in 
the index,—-whether of the investment or of the consumption goods, but the 
differente in the indices or in the rates of increment.of the indices between the 
two classes of goods. The only comparable regions in this respect are Soviet 
Russia and Japan, because both have uniformly exhibited higher trends, in in- 
vestment than in consumption goods. But the range of difference between these 
two trends is invariably greater in Soviet Russia than in Japan. | 


In percentage of total production the proportions between the irten 
goods index .and the consumption goods index in Soviet Russia and: Japart are as 
follows (iron 1933 to 1937) : : : 


“Near $ A Soviet Russia ` Jaai F 

= I. c. ee 35 

1933 - 58°7 413 53T '46'9 

1934 i ` 6o07, 39°3 5671 43°3 
1935 brr, 379i SRY 

1936 -7 679 37I , 60°5 l "30's 

1937 oe a 1. ie 631. 369 


We understand that in Soviet Russia the proportion of investment goods 
in relation to consumption goods increased from 58°7 per cenit, in 1933 to 62'9 
per cent, in 1936. In Japan the same percentage rose ffrom 53°1 in 1933 to 60°5 
in 1936 and 63°14 in 1937. The percentage of consumption goods went down 
in corresponding proportions in each region. From the standpoint of percentages 
itis hardly possible to make any substantial difference between Soviet Russia 
and Japan. Itis clear that the relatively greater urge for industrialization as 
well as technical equipment and the correspondingly greater indifference to 
current consumption or standard of living is the common. feature of Soviet Russia 
and Japan during the period in question. Only, Soviet Russia had to take re- 
course to the abolition of private capital in order to exhibit this result, whereas 
Japan followed the traditional capitalist method. But in the principle of em- 
phasizing machinism and industrialism to the relative neglect of the standard 
‘of living Japan and Soviet Russia are peers. Obviously, this is the principle . 
followed by. all those peoples who are conscious of their lags, and are capable 
of overcoming these lags and catching up to the Pengo industrial go-aheads by 
marching at break-neck speed. . 


TECHNO-MILITARY EQUIPMENT 


Á Y ` . 
The principle of investment goods vs. consumption googs js realistically 


known as the maxim of “more machines, less food,” ‘more. guns, less 
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butter,” nay, “‘guns for butter.” This is the universal principle of arthik - 
unnatt (economic progress) or swadeshi (indigenous industry) movement for all ` 
backward, underdeveloped or inferior regions. In the attempts at industrial- . 
technocratic armament no other slogan can be more appropriate. Military 
armament or " war-preparedness i is in a great measure identical with and dependent 
on industrial-tech@ocratic armament. This is. why even a techno-industrial 
giant like Germany accepted in 1933 (Four-Year Plan) the principle of emphasis 
on investment goods in her programme of preparation for the war of revenge. 
Nay, every belligerent, hyper- developed @ under-developed, from England and 
the U.S.A. downwards is bound to accept the same principle and. neglect, 
relatively speaking, the claims of consumption-goods or the standard of living 
during a war period. This can be appropriately described as the “ paradox of 
war economy.” ® 

As a result of emphasizing investment goods at the sacrifice of consumption 
goods Germany succeeded in having a start of nearly four years (1939-43) over > 
England and America in World-War II, and enjoying the occupation of Europe 
for the -same period.: In Japan’s case it has facilitated her victories in Kast 
Asia, as far north as the Aleutian Islands, South-east Asia and the North-east 
Australian Pacific. This has likewisé enabled Soviet Russia (1941-43) to resist 
successfully: the advance of Germany beyond a line in the regions to the west of 
and parallel to the line Leningrad-Moscow-Kharkov-Rostov. It is the same 
principle that is now enabling England and America after some four years to 
attempt recovering Europe from the German Empire. 


~ 


2 B.K. Sarkar, + Inflation i in the Paradox of War-Hconomy Md (Calcutta Revia August, 


1943). 
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Round the World > = 
e - 
Defence of British Imperialism i 

The rapid fall of Burma, Malayaðand Singapore in the first half of 1942 ton- 
vinced a number of British people that something was wrong in British imperialist 
policy in the Far East. They took it for granted that rapid victories which the 
enemy had achieved in these regions were not Solely due to better military prepara- 
tions on its part. They Here also due to the system of government being absolutely 
out of date in these tefritories. If the local peoples were trusted more-and given 
real political autonomy and opportunities of self-government, the fate of these 
provinces might. haye been different. While this was the trend of thought in -the 
hour of defeat in the Far East, a year later with the turning of the wheel of for- 
tune in North Africa and Europe old ideas of imperialism which had been re- 
garded sometime ago as outmoded asserted themselves anew. . The jingoes who 
had gone into hiding in the hour of peril now came out with their colours: flying 
and declared again from house tops that only. the timid hearts could find fault 
with the imperialist system of Britain. If the Far Eastern territories had . fallen 
. into Japanese hands,-that had nothing to do with the systerf of government 
there. It was due to temporary military superiority of the enemy. A writer in 
the September issue of the Round Table for instance observes that it was only 
panic-stricken and misguided people who laid the blame of Far Eastern defeat 
- at the door of British imperialism. The writer admits no doubt the necessity of 
political adjustment to new circumstances but in his eyes no organisation is more 

conducive to the peace and welfare of the world than the British Empire. 


3 The Race Problem in the United States 


Another writer in the same journal refers in short`to the race problem in the 
U.S.A. By this he means mainly the problem created by the presence of a largé 
body of Negro people. The United States have proved an excellent melting pot 
in regard to different racial elements introduced from Europe. ‘The Asiatic 
elements, from the Far East, are also numerically small and although proper 
precaution had to be taken-after Pearl Harbour against the people of Japanese 

- extraction, they are not so many as to create much disturbance. But the Negroes 
are more than ten million and constitute about one-tenth of the total population. 
The melting pot has not been allowed to work in their case. 

i It is imperative, however, that the relations between the white ‘and black 
elements should be placed. on a bettet footing. This is necessary in the interests 
of national welfare. It is also equally desirable in the interests of better under- 
standing between white and non-white peoples of the world generally. The 
-writer appears to be convinced that many white Americans are now alive to the 
urgency of this problem and are doing their best to prepare the ground both in- 
tellectually and otherwise for its solution. But he thinks that there are places in 
the United States where the intermingling of the two communities will not either 
be possible or desirable in the near future. In other words segregation to which 
the white Americans have in their attitude of superiority condemned the Negroes 
must continue. We do not believe that the continuance of segregation will be 
in the interests of peace and welfare either of the United States or. of the world. 
It is true that apart from segregation there are other matters which now- lead to 
friction. But all these latter have their origin in segregation. For instance the 
Negroe@complain of smaller educational facilities. This complaint can be met 
squarely by the abolition of segregation, by the white and black children ‘being: 

alowed to have their education in the same institutions, 0 —. 
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-The writer refers no doubt to- the fact that in the Southern States where 
there is so much of segregation the understanding between the-two communities 
is better than in places where there is no such rigid separation. ‘This is only a 
half truth.. Asa result of long association between the whites and the biacks in 
the South there is yp doubt better understanding but such understanding is based 
on the naked fact that the whites look upon the blacks as inferior and and the 
latter have to be reconciled to the assertion of superiority by the former. In such 
a Northern city as Detroit there is no traditigual relationship of this kind between 
the peoples of the two communities. Consequently the Negroes would like to 


assert: themselves as equals. Butin regard to residential quarters and in other ` 


matters the whites try to impose inferiority upon them. Friction is then-neces- 


sarily caused and’ sometimes it leads to unfortunate results. The solution. 


therefore lies in the creation of an atmosphere in wren. peSples of the two- com- 
munities might grow and develop as equals. 


Dr. B, 0. hoy's Address at the. Allahabad Convocation 


Dr. BidHanchandra Roy, Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University, delivered 


sometime ago the. Convocation Address at the University of Allahabad. The. 
themes upon which he. dilated were unity of East and West and unity -between” 


different groups.in India. ‘‘The intellectual life of the. world, so far as science 
and learnigg are concerned, is definitely,” he observed, internationalised, and 
whether we wish it or not, an indelible pattern of unity has been woven into the 
society of mankind. The East and the West cannot afford to ignore each other; 
the continued expansion of Western ideas is inevitable, and technical and scientific 
éducation on. Western methods open up new avenues of knowledge and opportu- 
nity, which.the East cannot overlook and which must, to a large extent, displace 
older traditions of schooling. If India is to exist, to fulfil her mission and exert 


her vital humanizing influence in the world of the future, if she is to successfully..- 


withstand ever-growing competition, she must imbibe the best which the West 
can give.” He also stressed the need of unity among the niany groups of people 
who inhabit this country. “Such unity,” he says, “does, not imply a drab 
uniformity., Let -strains of different culture and learning flow uninterrupted 
into one.” But’still unity amidst diversity is essential and indispensable. He 
implored the new graduates “to shake off lethargy and discard a hesitating, 
halting inferiority attitude, and tarn their thoughts . and activities towards inter- 
communal, inter-racial and international unity.” 


University Graduates and Social Service 


Pandit Hriday Nath Kunzru referred in his Convocation address at the 
. Benares Hindu University to need of social-service on the part of University 
students. He pointed to the immense sacrifice which the Indian people had 
made and were making for winning the present War but so far they were not 
‘given any share in the freedom for which the War was being fought. It was 
- true that the promise of freedom was still held out but a new slogan had already 


been raised and it was to the effect that social differences which still existed . 


in this country made democracy unsuitable to Indian conditions. It was no 
doubt only an excuse for delaying self-government for the Indian people. But 
_it was all the same incumbent upon the University graduates to turn their 
attention to this problem. It was up to them. to do their best to eradicate the 
social wrongs which were still done to sections of our people. The caste 


differences which still existed had the sanction of ages and had entered deep 


into the mosaic of our social organisation. ‘The attempts to do away vøtk them 
must be patient. and long-drawn out. But it should be the purpose of the 


, 


University graduates to make such attempts. While referring to the tragedy 


2 
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of the Bengal famine, Dr. Kunzru also emphasised the need of,a Beveridge plan i 
for India so that people in ral stages and walks of nig might be ensured minimum 
requirements. 


Dr, Jayakar on New Education B - e 


Dr. M. R. Jayakar in delivering the Convocation address at the Patna 
University emphasised the need of a gew system of education adjusted to the 
circumstances and environments of this country. He observed that the new 
education should be so organised as to inculcate in the boys and girls from the 
very start a spirit of healthy citizenship. They must learn at school under the 
inspiration of their teachers to think of themselves as units of a co-operative 
society and not merefy as members of this or that community or caste. This 
idea of common citizenship must be gradually -inculcated’ and strengthened in 
them during the years of their schooling. It should also be the object of 
educational institutions in the new dispensation to inspire a spirit of service in 
their alumni. They should be taught again to render this service not merely 
to this or that group but to the whole community. It is only by. diligent pursuit 
of this objective that the. schools and colleges of the country would find it 
possible to turn out proper type of men for running the administration on right 

- Ines in this economically undeveloped and socially composite country. In 
this connection he also urged the inclusion in the curriculume of studies of a 
subject called Indian culture so that boys and girls in their schools aħd colleges 
might have an opportunity of not only knowing something of the culture of 
the community to which they belonged but also something of the cultures of 
other communities in the country. This would encourage them to think and 
compare and this also would blunt the edges of prejudice which they might 
otherwise entertain towards people of other groups. 


: UNRRA and Ingia 


The United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration Conference 
was held.in November at the Atlantic City, New Jersey. The Conference was 
attended by the representatives of forty-four nations, the chief Indian delegate 
being Sir Girjasankar Bajpai. We do not know who the other delegates of 
this country were. We do not also know what our delegates said at the Con- 
ference and what attention they received. 


The Conference worked through a-number of sub-committees and came to 
some decisions regarding the scope of work of the Administration, the methods 
and procedure which it would be required to follow and the amount of financial 
help it would demand from the different United Nations. The first principle 
which. appears to have been laid down at the Conference is that those territories _ 
only which have been occupied by the enemy will receive assistance. from the 
UNRRA. The second principle accepted appears to be that only with the 
consent of the Government of a territory. assistance for relief and. rehabilitation 
will be rendered. The third principle is declared to be that UNRRA will only 
help those who will help themselves. The fourth principle seems to be settled 
to the effect that relief will not only be administered by the supply of food - 

- to the extent of 2000 calories per individual per diem but also by the supply 
of medicine, by the arrangements for rehabilitating educational institutions, and 
by organised assistance in rebuilding agriculture and industries. 


The Chinese delegates emphasised the needs of their country and pointed 
out that not only arrangements must be made for the supply of a considerable 
amount of medicine at once but also for large scale assistance for the rehabili- 
tation & education and development.of agriculture. The Conference elected 
Herbert Lehman, former Governot of New York State, as the first Director- 

Ganera] of the Administration, It also laid down that every united nation 
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would contribute one per. cent. of its national income .to. the funds of the 
UNRRA. In case this proves too much for some countries, they may 
however be allowed to contribute a lesser sum. The countries like China and 
the U.S.S.R which have been affected so much by enemy occupation are to be 
exempted frog any contribution. ; > 


The question which has troubled the Indian mind since-the Conference 
is in regard to the part which this country is to play in the UNRRA and as to 
what benefit it will derive from it. ‘Bhe Indian people feel utmost sympathy 
with those other countries whose. territories were'and are occupied by invaders 
from outside and whose people have in consequence suffered a good deal both 
morally and materially, But they feel at the same time that they themselves 
have not of late suffered any the less. It is tryg that because of necessary 
military preparations on the eastern frontier by the allied nations Indian territcries 
have béen spared invasion and occupation by a cruel enemy, Techinically there- 
fore India is not an occupied country and-consequently is not eligible, on the 
basis of the principles enunciated at the Conference, for any assistance at the 
hands of the UNRRA. But the terrible food shortage and famine through which 
a large section of the country has just passed and from the after effect of which 
it is still suffering are indubitably due to causes’ arising out of the War. The 
outbreak of diseases in an epidemic form and the lack of medicines which alone 
can cure them are also the effects of the present War. Disorganisation of educa- 
tion, whiclf is noticeable to so great an extent at the present time can also be 
traced to the Samec ause. 


In view of these facts it will appear very unjust and even cruel that the 
hand of relief which the UNRRA will extend to some other countries of the 
„world cannot be held out to India. It does-not stand to reason that only on a 
technical ground the suffering multitude of India will not have the benefit of 
UNRRA’s assistance. To emphasise this technical objection appears in fact to 
have been rather pettifogging. The arrangement becomes more incongruous’ 
when India with suffering millions in her hands is not only denied 
assistance but is required to render - assistance to other countries, 
That many British people take this arrangement as a cruel joke is 
testified to by the. letter which Lord Catto wrote to The Times in this 
connection. The Government of India aiso does not seem to appreciate very 
much the position in which it has been placed. It has pointed out that it will 
decide as to the contribution it will make to the UNRRA only after consulting 
the Central Pellet: 


Conferences at Cairo and Teheran 


The Conference between Roosevelt, Stalin and Churchill, foreshadowed 
after Quebec but delayed for months, took place at last at Teheran. Roosevelt 
and Churchill met and conferred with Chiang Kai-shek on the way at Cairo and 
the three laid down some general principles of policy to be followed towards Japan. 
The war against that country must be waged with all the intensity that it requires 
and the sword will not be sheathed till the Rising Sun is decisively defeated and 
brought to its knees. After defeat it- will be shorn of all the plumes which it 
has gathered during the last half century by aggression. It will be deprived 
not only of Manchuria and all the territories in the mainland of China but also 

-of Formosa and certainly of the island territories for which it held mandate 
under League of Nations but which it continued to hold after withdrawal from 
Geneva. It will also be required to pack off from’ Korea which in due course 
will be given freedom and independence. It may be repeated that till these 
ideals are achieved and these points gained, the war against* Japa ? will be con- 
tinued .relentlessly. When the news agencies reported what they knew of the 
Conference at Cairo, an impression appears to have been created that the old 
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policy of waiting in the East for the victory to be aedi in the West was 
being given up and an immediate all-out struggle was to begin in the former 
theature. But the Teheran Conference and aftèr seem to strengthen the view 
that the policy settled at Casabianca wili be in the main adhered to. 


Stalin is a home-keeping man. Both by inclination and b® the demands 
of personal safety he sticks to his own place and has not been known to move 
to any foreign soil. The Teheran Conference which he attended is interesting 
and important from this standpoint as @or other reasons. It may of course be 
said that Teheran is not a far cry from the U.S.S.R. Northern Iran was for years 
within the Russian sphere of influence. During the present war this region has 
again become-very familiar to the Red Army. But all the same the very fact that 
Stalin stirred out of the Russian territory is significant. Except for a declara- 
tion signed by the three Prinfipals, we do not of course know what transpired at 
the Conference and what decisions were taken there. The presence of the Foreign 
Ministers and the diplomatic staff as well as the presence of great military experts 
in all the three camps appear to ‘suggest that questions of both political and 
military importance were discussed and settled. Whether such questions as the 
future boundaries of the U.S.S.R. and the status of the border states were set - 
at rest once for all, we do not know. Butin the light of the satisfactory talks 
later held at Cairo with the Turkish President and Foreign Minister it seems that 
Stalin gave proper assurances as to Russian objective in the Balkans, particularly 
in respect of the Constantinople area, and-in the region. of Trans Cascasia. . As 
for the military talks, they must have’ been concentrated on the opening of 
other fronts in Europe. In the declaration we are given to understand that war 
against Germany will be continued from -the East, West and South. The 
Eastern front we have been accustomed to for the last two years and a half. 
“By the Western front lay men usually understand landing ‘of allied army some-* 
where. in France. We do not presume to know if the declaration is intended to — 
emphasise the possibie landing of troops in that country. As for the war to be.. 
waged from the South, it may either mean only the intensification of the war 
that is being fought in Italy or the landing of troops on the eastern coast of the 
Adfiatic or further still in South-East Europe. ee 


By.the satisfactory talks between Roosevelt and Churchill on iei one -hand 
and President Ineunu of Turkey and his Foreign Minister on the other, many may 
think that Turkey may join hands with the Allies and allow the Balkans to be 
invaded from the Turkish soil. This may or may not exactly be the result of the 
Cairo talks. But that the neutrality of Turkey will at least be more benevolent 
after the talks, it appears certain. With the differences and mutual suspicions 
between Russia and Turkey removed, the latter becomes closely associated with 
the United Nations. Ż 





Reviews and Mofices of Wooks: 
6 l 2 
‘Mr. John Bull. „Speaks Out.—By R. C. Rawlley. Published by Messrs. 
Thacker & Co., Ltd., Bombay. Pp. 39g. Price Rs. 7-8. 
Mr. Horatio John Bull, M.P., pays a fying visit to India in the ccurse of 
which he, with the assistance of friends, Indian. and non-Indian, manages to 
secure first-hand knowledge of more different aspects of Indian life than what 


is acquired by the generality of non-Indians who pasg tbeir active years in service, 
in following independent professions or in business. 


The book is fiction in the sense that the hero meets the daughter of an old 
friend of his father with whom he falls in love and whom he marries before he 
léaves the shores of India. Parallel to this is another love story—that of a highly 
educated Hindu girl of advanced political views who marries an- equally highly 
educated Muslim young man holding Sansa opinions against the wishes of her 
“Joyal” and orthodox father. 

Love, however, is not the seins theme of this remarkable volume which 
may well be regarded as a series of pictures of various facts of Indian life from 
that *led by the autocratic and (often dissolute) rulers of Indian States, by rich 
landlords, British and Indian industrial and commercial magnates, British officials 
of high rank down to the life, led by foreign and Indian demi-monde. 


‘While possessing interest for those who would like to know something of 
the way in which people. belonging to these classes pass their life, the book 
is also. valuable on account of the side-light it throws on the Indian political 
Situation, the strength and weakness of the. different political parties and the 
reactions of Indian youth to our current economic and political problems. 


| The observations made by the author through his hero on the rewards 
loyalty meets under the British administration, the unerring-way in which he 
points out that the improveménts introduced by‘the Agriculture Departmerit 
are not likely to benefit the cultivator without a radical change in the policy, 
his analysis of the psychology of British businessmen and the way in which it 
conditions their attitude towards the political aspirations’ of India, the solution 
of the frontier problem offered which closely resembles that suggested by the 
late C. F. Andrews and specially the sympathetic way in which he refers to 
the miseries of our agricultural masses and urban labourers are marked not . 
only by intimate but inside knowledge of Indian conditions. It is here that 
the disguise wears somewhat thin but the reader forgives it readily on account 
of their insight and shrewdness and a certain kindly humeur which never 
degenerates into cynicism. 

The truth as Mr. John Bull sees it comes out When attention is drawn to 
the very insignificant difference between British and Indian exploitation and 
where the means of removing many of our social and economic evils are suggested. 
Our politicians might study with profit the last chapter of the book -where _the 
hero utters certain “unpleasant home truths. nS 

The outstanding characteristic. of this very enjoyable book is that it caters 
for practically all tastes and that it does not contain a single dull page. 

Men and Supermen of Hindusthan.—By Joachim Alva, Editor, “Forum,” 
Bombay. Published by Messrs. Thacker & Co., Ltd., Bombay. Pp: viii + 403. 
Price Rs. rr- 

Mr. Alva, a Christian Indian zane and a Congressman wẸo has paid the . 
usual penalty for his political views. more than -once, is the author of twenty- 


` 
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five brilliant sketches of Indians and non-Indians. Originally written in jail 
to which he had been sent in August, 1942, Mr. Alva, who had been deprived — 
of the manuscripts of two books, rewrote one of them, the book under review, 
after his release. Ault - ; : 


With this ‘background,’ one is not surprised to find the bogk dedicated to 
the unknown soldiers, of Indian nationalism of the militant type, the vast 
multitude of C-Class political prisoners, clear proof not only of the writer’s 
political convictions but of the sympathy „he feels for our masses.” And whén 
this is followed by the open expression of the wish that if Purna Swaraj is not 
attained by the time his two sons reach manhood, they should, following the 
example of their father and mother, join the national struggle, the reader can 
at once foretell the angle from which the book as a whole has been written. 


A convinced Congressfian who has never showed the slightest hesitation in 
courting imprisonment when it has come. in discharging his obligations to the 
organisation to which he belongs, and which is in such welcome contrast to 
many who gave it their adherence when it was in power, Mr. Alva, who has 
never sought position and power for himself, has given us striking pen portraits 
of certain representative Indians and non-Indians who have played or are playing 
today an important’ part in our public life. Nor “has he allowed his personal 
predilections to influence his choice by omitting the treatment of such among 
them as are opposed to Congress views and Congress activities. This is in 
refreshing contrast to what one ordinarily finds in the case of those who are 
definitely committed to any particular political party and its programme. ° 


This attitude explains why we find sketches of staunch Congréssmen like 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and the Frontier Gandhi side by side with those of Mr. - 
Jinnah and Dr. Ambedkar. Among non-Indians, we find Deenabandhu Andrews, ` 
B. G. Horniman and Lord Hailey, suggesting a contrast by no means” flattering 
to the last of the three. Eminent Indians like Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan and 
Sit Chandrasekhar Venkata Raman who have refrained from active participation 
in politics are also included as are literary men like Tagore and artists like 
Uday Shankar. We also find Sir Henry Gidney and Mr. M. R. Jayakar who 
are politicians though not of the militant type. The author explains why he 
has not given pen portraits of Subhas Bose, Jayprakash Narain and Bhagat Singh 
though he would have liked to do so. In a word, Mr.. ‘Alva has made an ` 
attempt to give his readers a broad idea of the activities of Indians im various 
spheres though the emphasis has, on the whole, been laid on those engaged in ~ 
politics. f 

One, however, tiisses Babu Rajendra Prasad, C. Rajagopalachari, Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru, K. T. Paul and Dr. S. K. Dutta. The present reviewer 
feels that sketches of Mr. Naicker and the-most Reverend Dr. Foss Westcott; 
Metropolitan of India, who has devoted so much of his precious time, energy 
and talents to bringing the gulf between Britons and Indians, should also find 
a place in a volume like this. 


The one feature of permanent value in the book under review is that 
Mr. Alva -has, perhaps unconsciously, supplied much and, in the opinion of 
the reviewer, valuable material to the future historian of Indian nationalism by 
including a great deal of information not available ordinarily. ‘This has been 
rendered possible by reaSon of his intimate personal contact with the leaders 
of the Congress. Moreover, his wide reading and his aptitude in utilising the 
store of knowledge he must have accumulated during a fairly long period and 
specially when under detention, have enabled-him to’ reinforce the opinions 
expressed by a very large number of happy quotations from recognised authorities. 


A brilliagt style scintillating with epigrams, at other times characterised ` 
by deep sympathy, now humorous, now sober, has made each of these ‘sketches 
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a perfect gem and the book a most attractive account of many facets of the 
sufferings, the sorrows and the triumphs of- Indian nationalism. Full of anec- 
dotes drawn from his personal knowledge of many of the people dealt with, 
it is an entertaining and, at the same time, an instructive volume. Above -all, 
even owing to-yjde divergence of views, Mr. Alva has been compelied to criticise 
the opinions or doings of those with whom he, is not in thorough agreement, 
the detached reader is pleased to find the utter absence of anything like malic 
in such observations as have been offered. fon ; 

' We congratulate the author on his brilliant work and the publishers for the 
excellent get-up of the book. ; 

Printed on good paper, with clear typography and with illustrations of the 
men and women treated here, the volume should appel to all lovers of Inks 
and should find a place on the shelves of every library. . , 

The publishers announce a second volume to which every. one who hag 
read the present one, whether in search of information or of entertainment, „must 
look forward, = : : 
H, Ç, MOORERJER 


A 


Select Inscriptions bearing on Indian- History and Civilization, Volume I 
(from the 6th century B.C. to the 6th century A.D.).—Edited by ‘Dineschandra 
Sircar, M.A., Ph.D., P.R.S., Lecturer in the!Department of Ancient Indian 

. History and: Culture, Calcutta University. Published by the University’ of 
Calcutta. 1942. Pp. xxxvii+ 530, and 56 Plates. Price (Paper Covers) Rs. 15. 


This is a book to keep—to read. and use, and to profit by; it gives inà- 
very convenient form in a single volume all the significant and important epi-. 
graphical records contemporaneous with the personages or events in India with 
which they are connected which are preserved on stone and metal, coins included 
and ‘on wood and leather, extending. for twelve centuries ronge 6th century 
B.C. to the 6th century A.D. The idea of making a selectioh from original 
epigraphical records as a sort of a source-book of history is not a new one even 
for India, and there are in print two or three selections from Ancient Indian 
inscriptions, mainly Sanskrit. ‘The late Rakhaldas Banerjee published a volume 
of his Lekhamdlénukramani in Bengali a number of years ago from the Bangiya 
Sahitya Parishad in which a selection of early Indian inscriptions mostly in ~. 
Prakrit was-given with references. The present work completed by Dr. Sircar, 
for which we congratulate not only the author and the publisher (the University 
of Calcutta)’ but also the interested public (including historians, students of 
Indian linguistics,-and Sanskritists and Pali and Prakrit scholars ; as well as 
sociologists and economists, and students of politics, and of religion), is far wider. 
in scope and much more thorough and scientific in execution than anything 
attempted before in this line. One feels thankful to Dr. Sircar for utilising 
his wide ‘scholarship in Indian history and epigraphy for a very practical end 
which will certainly benefit workers in so many different buman sciences, 
Specially those connected with Ancient India. The oldest inscriptions—con- 
teinporary documents—referring to India come from Iran, the Akhaimenian 
emperor of which country conquered a part of North-Western India in the 6th ` 
century B.C. and, madé references.to it in their inscriptions writteh in the old 
Persian speech in the cuneiform character. Dr. Sircar would gladly have begun ` 
his work with the Legends in the Mohen-jo-Daro and Harappa seals, if their 
reading had been achieved ; but in the absence of other material older than 
the old Persian cuneiform epigraphs he had to start his book with these. latter. 
He has given only these old Persian texts which mention India. Not being a 
specialist in Iranian or Indo-Iranian (Aryan) philology, here hè had @ content 
himself by following the guidance of experts in this particular domain, King 
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and Thompson, ‘Tolman and Kent, and Herzfeld, and above all, his own 
colleague in the University of Calcutta, Dr. Sukumar Sen (whose Old Persian 
Inscriptions of the Achemenian Emperors, University of Calcutta 1941, giving 

the Old Persian texts of all the inscriptions in Roman transcription, with a 
` rigidly philological Sanskrit chāyā, English translation, Ligeuistic and other 
notes, Complete glossary with Sanskrit or old Indo-Aryan equivalents, and out- 
line grammar of old Persian, is the first serious and scientific contribution from 
an Indian scholar outside of the Parsi, community to Indo-Iranian linguistics). 
Dr. Sircar has throughout given Salskritizations of the Middle Indo-Aryan or 
Prakrit texts of the Indian inscriptions, and for his Sanskrit cha@yds for the old 
Persian texts he has profited largely from Dr. Sen’s work. ‘These Sanskritiza- 
tions of the Prakrit, inscriptions give a special importance to Dr: Sircar’s book, 
as these make it to startewith an indispensable vade mecum for students of 
Middle Indo-Aryan. - 


Dr. Sircar’s aims are all:embracing, and “he has crammed his book with 
valuable materials, making ita veritable mulium in parvo, a mine of information 
within a small compass. The 476 pages (excluding addenda and corrigenda, 
general index, introductory matter and lists of contents) give in three books; 
a total of 48+114+80=242° separate inscriptions, and their scope includes, 
with the 6th century A.D. as the lower limit in.time, inscriptions and docu- 
ments not only from the whole of India (and from Persia as mentioned before) 
but also from the lands ‘of Greater India—Ceylon, Central Asia (Khotan), Burma, 
Malaya, Champa (Cochin China), Java and Borneo. Nothing of importance, . 
nothing which is typical’or significant in any way is left out. A mere enumera- 
tion of the contents will read like a recapitulation of all the ages and. dynasties 
and notable rulers in- Indian history from 550 B.C. to 550 A.D. including the 
history of Greater India. In his Book I Dr. Sircat has brought together the 
‘Inscriptions of the Akhaimenian and the Mauryaemperors. All the fourteen 
‘Asokan rock edicts, the seven pillar edicts, and the other Maurya epigraphs, 
Asokan and otherwise, occur in this Book, besides a few other,documents in 
Brahmi belongfng fo the age of the Mauryas. In Book II we have descriptions 
of the post-Maurya period down to the Guptaage. The Kushans, the Sakas, 
the Andhras, the Ikvhvikus of the Deccan, and the rest are all:there, besides 
lesser known groups, in their most important documents, and in addition the 
oldest documents from Ceylon and Khotan. Book III gives the descriptions 
of the Imperial Guptas, and their vassals and contemporaries in North Central 
as well as South India, besides the oldest inscriptions of Burma, Malaya, Borneo, 
Java and Champa. . ewe OS 


Dr. Sircar’s method is sound and simple. Below the title of the inscrip- 
tions, with the date where available, and the find-place, he gives references as ' 
to where these were first edited and translated or commented upon ; then an. 
indication of the language (Prakrit or Sanskrit) and the Script. Then the body 
of: the inscription is given in the Devanagri character, with a Sanskritization 
following in the case of Prakrit inscriptions; and notes about readings or other 
relevant matters are given in the footnotes. The arrangement is thus very 
convenient without being elaborate. Plates giving reproductions of the original 
inscriptions, especially of the earlier Prakrit ones in’Brahmi and Kharoshthi, 
add considerably to the valu of the book enabling it to serve also as a very 
practical introduction to Indian paleeography without being so formally. 


I am not concerned so much with the details of datation and with -political 
implications of these inscriptions, and there must be divergence of opinion 
among specialists in these matters.. What interests me most is the mass of old 
Prakrit and Sanskrit texts in a very carefully executed and carefully printed 
transcription, and an equally carefully prepared “Sanskritization, the work of_a 
capable Sgnskrit scholar, which are of great documentary and explanatory value. 
In certain minuitiae of detail probably or possibly there ‘will be disagreement 
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with Dr. Sircar when he gives the Sanskrit equivalents of the Prakrit forms, 
but Dr. Sircar has a great advantage in that he is dealing with documents 
which have already been commented upon by experts. Dr. Sircar’s ideal of 
all-inclusiveness is brought home to us when we note with pleastre that the 
little known Araygaic inscription of Maurya times giving the name of- Priyadarsi 
is included.by him in his ‘book. te ` 
- Iam sure the importance of Dr. Sircar’s very fine work will be ‘recognised - 
at once all over India and beyond Indiagwherever Indology is studied. I think 
no scholar of. Sanskrit will nów have a justification, with Dr. Sircar’s book 
making available all the wealth of early Indian inscriptions within the compass 
of a single volume, for ignorance of Indian epigraphy, at least in language and 
content. The work is well printed,.and quite well got up.. Weawait-with eager 
expectation -the other volumes which must. follow, Bringing the record down 

, to the 16th century, possibly iater still. been 

“ . ' SUNITI KUMAR CHArreryi 


South America—By J. B. Trend. Published by the Oxford University 
Press. 1941. Pp. 128. Price 2s. 6d. : 

This is another book in the ‘World To-day’ series which the Oxford 
University Press has undertaken to publish.. The object has been to give the 
busy reaflers an opportunity to know something at a glance of different countries 
of the world. ` i 


South America has, due to exigencies of war, attracted much attention even 
of people, who took little or nọ interest in that part of the new world before. 
The present brochure will serve as an excellent handbook of information to them. 
Apart from the states which are included in South America proper, it provides 
information about Mexico as Well. - There are also some pictures which will be 
an additional attraction. $ ; l : 

The author is Professor of Spanish in the University of Cambridge and has 
incorporated very properly a bibliographical note. It will help the interested 
readers in pursuing their South American studies further. - 

The Daily Press:—By Wilson Harris. Published by the Cambridge - 
University Press, 1943. Pp. 146. Price 3s. 6d. ; 

This brochure is the eighteenth in the series which is being edited by Mr. - 
Ernest Barker on Current Problems. The author, Wilson Harris, is the editor 
of the Spectator. It may sound rather strange that the General Editor should 
have approached a gentleman connected only with a weekly for writing an 
informative book on the daily press. But Mr. Harris explains in his preface that 
before he joined the Spectator he had been for about two decades intimately 
associated with a daily newspaper, and acquired as such along inside experience 
of the daily press. In fact none will deny the appropriateness of Mr. Wilson 
undertaking this work. | : S: l 

The first daily paper in Britain was published in 1702 although for a century 
and a half before that journalism in different forms had-developed in that country. 
There were for instance news-letters and news-pamphlets. The most notable 

` of those who were producing these letters and pamphlets was Nathaniel 
Butter who wrote from 1611 to 1640. The Civil War in the seventeenth century 
stimulated the demand. for news and the abolition of the Star Chamber facilitated 
its publication. Othér conditions for the rise and growth of the press were also 
gradually created. These conditions consisted in the improvement of printing 
technique, the abolition of penal legislation and crippling taxation, the develop- 
ment of good transportation and the expansion and diffusion of educagion among 
the people. It took nearly one hundred and eighty years after the glorious 
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revolution- for all these conditions to be gradually created. But créated they | 
were at last.. By the efforts and ingenuity of Gladstone the last vestiges’ of - 
taxation of knowledge were removed and by the passing of the Educatiqn Act’ 
of 1870 a new reading public was introduced. 


It is interesting in this connection to compare circulation genres in different 
- periods of the history of the daily press. In 1803, The MoMing Post had the 
largest circulation, e.g., 4,500 daily, The Morning Chronicie 3;000 and The 
Times -still less. “By 1854 the circulation of The Times, which under the leader- 
ship of Walter the Second, Barnes and Pelane gradually for ged ahead and became 
- the premier newspaper in Britain rose as high as 55,000. But one of the rest 
had more even 7,000 as its daily circulation. In fact total circulation, of all 
the newspapers was hardly more than one hundred thousand in Britain in the 
fifties of- the Täst centry. But in 1936 the circulation of the morning papers 
alone was in the region of thirteen million copies a day, in other Wok 95 for , 
every hundred families. 


Mr. Wilson naturally discusses in the very first chapter of TA brochure the 
much debated subject-of the.essential functions of: the daily press. He quotes 
in this connection a British Prime Minister who observed that the functions of the 
daily press were three-fold—that of the watch-dog, that of the news-vendor and 

- that of the critic. It was also the duty of the daily press in his opinion to unite 
these three functions in the public service and in that alone. Mr. Wilson thinks 
that while this statesman correctly described the functions, he did not put them 
in the proper order. The Spectator in its first issue, dated 6th July 1828, observed 
“ The principal object of a newspaper is to convey. -intelligence.”’ Consequently - 
the function of the news-vendor should be placed first. “But here the question 
will arise as to what news exactly is. Lord Northcliffe was once reported to 
have said that “when a dog bites a man that fs not news ; when a man bites a 
dog that is.’’ It is true that what is usual has also in many particulars to be 
reported to and published in newspapers. But the unusual has always the best 
news value. Trains run in thousands over the rails every day. But that is no 
news. In case -however’one runs off its rails, it becomes first class news. 
Similarly hundreds of clergymen may preach their sermons without attracting 
the reporters. But when one. of them gets off the rails. and speaks soans, 
unusual, he attracts newspaper men. 


What should be the attitude of the newspapers towards the idak public ? 
Are they to pander to their tastes and just say what they want or are they to offer 
opinions and views-which they may nót like but with which they ought to be 
acquainted ? Lord Northcliffe believed it that it was the sine qua non of success 
in the néwspaper business that it should just serve what they wanted. J. L. Garvin 
who raised the Observer to the height of power but who sometime ago had to 
cut off connection with it said on the other hand that he made- this journal so- 
attractive to its readers just by saying things they did not like. 


It is not possible in this notice to touch upon all the various ‘subjects Mr: 

Wilson has dealt with in this small book. But it should be said hére that all 

. of them have been dealt with very attractively and people interested in the fourth 
estate will do well to go through its pages. ~ i - 
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Ourselves 


i Sir Gooroodass Ranerj rjeė Centenary. I. Sir A. V: Hill. i- Dates ‘of 
M.L. and Spdfpn Enghsh Etaminations.—IV. The University Thanks Bengal Relief 
Committee. —V. Jagattarini Gold Medal for 1943.—VI. Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikary 
Medal and Sarojini Basu Medal for 1943.—VII. Researches on Low Temperature 
Carbonisation. —VIll. Relief to University Employees] H 


- + kL- 8m Gooroopass BANERJEE - “CENTENARY 


‘The centenary of the birth of Sir-Gooroodass Danera will be observed 
throughout this-country on the:26th of this month? Great in many. fields 
of activity and famous in many walks of life, Sir Goorcodass had always 
the University of Calcutta and its interests uppermost in his’ mind. 
Losing his father very early in his career he had to struggle hard with 
poverty and other untoward circumstances for -securing the benefit of 
higher education. But the ability and perseverance which he showed 
from the start carried him to’ the highest rung of the academic ladder. 
He obtained the Master’s Degree in 1865 and was admitted by this 
University to the degree of Doctor of Law in 1877. Enrolled asa Vakil 
of the Calcutta High Court, he ‘soon made his mark in the profession 
which he had chosen for himself. In Lote he delivered his lectures on 
Hindu Law of Marriage. and Streedhana’’’ as Tagoré Law Professor and 
in the following year he was appointed for the first time Fellow of this 
University. The connection with his Alma Mater in this new capacity 
gradually „became more intimate and fruitful. In 1890 when he had 
already been on the Bench of the Calcutta High Court for some years 
_ he was chosen to fill the office of Vice-Chancellor of-the University. This 
was really the first o¢casion when an Indjan educationist was appointed 
to this onerous and responsible. office. Established in 1857, the Calcutta 
University had been for well over three decades. under the leadership’ and 
guidance of European educationists and Government officials. It was . 
with the appointment of Sir Gooroodass Banerjee as Vice- Chancellor that 
this tradition was atleast partly broken and Indian leadership: found its 
opportunity. Both as Vice-Chancellor and later as a ‘member of the Indian 
Education Commission set up by Lord Curzon’s Government Sir Gooroodass 
rendered a signal service to the cause of education and particularly higher 
education in India. - He will .be long remembered in our annals as 4 
learned, impartial and independent judge, as an educationist whose one 
ambition’ was to enrich the temple of Jegrning i in his native land and lastly 
asa good and á great man. He was the most illustrious example of plain 
. living and high thinking. l p 
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I. Sm A. V. Hux © 


Sir A. V. Hill, Kt., O.B.E., F. R. S., - Secretary, Royal Society, has 
been invited by the University to deliver a course of lectureg, here. si 


E a * 7 * 
oe. ° 


II. Dares or M.L. AND ȘPOKEN ENGLISH EXAMINATIONS 


The date of the M.D. Examination, which was to be held on the 18th 
December, 1943, has been shifted to the 17th January, 1944. _ 
U Diploma i in Spoken English | Examinations also has been postponed to 
the 18th ss 1944, 

= 7 . #* _* 
IV. Tar UNIVERSITY THANKS Bunga ‘Reuse COMMITTEE 

The Bogi Relief Oia made available to the University four 
hundred and fifty-eight maunds and thirty-two seers of rice at Rs. 15. per 
maund and 250 maunds of atta at Rs. 12 per maund for distribution as 
a measure of relief among the students of recognised hostels and messes 
in Calcutta for a month. The University has conveyed its thanks to the 
Committee for this assistance. 


* a z l £ 


'-V. ~ JAGATTARINI GOLD MEDAL FOR 1943 


On the recommendation of the Special Committee the University has f 
decided to award the above medal to Srimati Nirupama Devi for original 
contribution to letters in Bengali language. ia 


= 4 


VI. Sip DevaprasaD SaRvaDHIKARY MEDAD AND 
the 3 SAROJINI Basu Menan FOR 1943 


The University on the R T of the special aliia 
concerned has decided to award Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikary Medal to 
Prof. Meghnad Saha, D.Sc., F.R.S. and the Sarojini Basu Medal to 
Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, M.A., D.Lit.- 


s 
. * > 
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VII. RESEARCHES ON Low TEMPERATURE CARBONISATION 


The University has agreed to accept a grant of Rs. 10,000 from the 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Research, Government of India, for’ 
researches on Ww temperature carbonisation to be conducted by Prof. 
B. C. Guha at the University College of Science. 

$ 
*. * * 


VIII. Rewer to University Exferoyses 


Some time ago the University adopted a scheme for distribution of 
rice at concession rates among its employees.. Those whose salary did not 
exceed Rs. 150 per month were given the option of taking 20 seers of rice 
from the University in lieu of the dearness allowance of Rs. 8. Those 
whose salary exceeded Rs. 150 but did not exceed Rs. 300 per month would 
also get rice*at a concession rate. 


. 
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ORGANISATION FOR TA T IN THE 
PUNJAB IN THE LAST WAR ` 
H. C. Mookessae, M.A., Pa.D., M.D.A: 5> 


T. 2 a . 
E EE A be r ; g 


IMHE wastage in the Indian army caused by death, disablemént and: 
-retirement was met for the first twenty-nine months of the last” ~ war : 
a Angust, .1914, to December, 1916, by the old methods of “ direct *a nd 
“ class ” recruitment. When this was found unsatisfactory, it was replaced 
by the territorial system which was tried for about six months from 
January, 1917.. With its failure, Government ‘appointed the Central 
Recruiting Board when the task of securing an adequate number of 
recruits became the responsibility of the civil authorities. 


Tse New RECRUITMENT AGENCY 


The Central Recruiting Board contented itself with laying down -the 
number of combatants and non-combatants which each province was ex- 
pected to contribute.. Then came the formation, of Recruiting’ Boards in 
each province. In explaining. the working of this system, Mr. B. G. 
Horniman, the veteren English journalist, on page 24 of his ‘ Amritsar: 
Our Duty to India” has said, that it was left to the authorities of the 
provinces _ 4 a 5 a 

“to indent on each district and village for the number of recruits it 
was considered it ought to produce and then leave it to the Teal officials 
to see that the complement was forthcoming.”? 

The Punjab Recruiting Board consisted of ‘Sir Michael 0’ Dwyer the 
Lieutenant- Governor, as President, -Sir Patrick Fagan, the Hegd of the 
Land Revenue Department, three military recruiting officers and seven 
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Indians of the land-holding classes, Mahomedans, Hindus and Sikhs. 
It distributed the quota demanded from the Punjab over the 28 districts 
of the province. 
Next came Recruiting Boards for each of these digtricts.- -with the 
Deputy Commissioner, the local authority in land revenue, as the President, 
_ some leading officials connected with the executive, the judicial and the 
revenue departments and a number of non-officials. It was the duty of 
this Board to distribute and raise the quota proposed for the district. 
On page 220 of his “India As I Knew It,” Sir Michael O’ Dwyer 
has pointed out the advfhtages of. the British system of administration 
in the matter of. mobilising man power in the following way; 
‘The system. of district administration in British India, linking 
the Government af the top with the -village as the revenue paying and 
administrative unit at the bottom through a well-defined official gradation, 
lends itself admirably as an organisation for mobilising. the war resources 
of the Indian Empire.” By a ak ` 
l It was this district ‘organisation which got the recruits and ¢he ex- 
planation for its efficiency is given by Sir Michael in the following terms, 

“© After a thorough investigation by local experts, each district,, each 
sub-division, each zail or circle of villages, and each village, having regard 
to its male population of military age, the number of men already in the 
Army and its military traditions, was told what further number it was 
expected to provide.’” . 

The association. of the land revenue department with the District l 
Recruiting Boards made available to them all information regarding the 
men paying land revenue, the - amount of. land they cultivated and their 
general economic condition. It is not unreasonable to conclude that 
the resident subordinate staff, the zatldars and the village headmen desirous 
of either winning or retaining the favour of their superior officers supplied 
comiplete lists of men of military age in each village or. group ‘of villages. 
With this information at their command, these Recruiting Boards composed 
of officials anxious to carry on their work to the satisfaction of the higher 
authorities . and non-officials desirous of standing well with officials, found 
no difficulty in supplying the quota fixed. . i ‘ 

Referring to the assistance in recruitment received from the land 
revenue department in his province, Sir Michael O’Dwyer has said, . 

- “We received the most valuable help from Sir Patrick Fagan, the 
Head of the Land Revenue Department, which is in such close „connection 
with the rural population.” l 

The yeader who it is hoped will ee the aes of the present 

writer for what he may be disposed to regard as an unwarranted digression 
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‘will now be placed: in ‘possession of éertain facts which explain why the. 
presence of Sir Patrick Fagan, the Head of the Land Revenue Department 
of the Punjab, in the Provincial Recruiting Board and of his subordinates 
-in the District@ Recruiting Boards, was so valuable in’ the remnp 
campaign. : 


e 
RÜLES For ASSESSMENT OF LAND REVENUE | 


A reference to the Census Report of the Punjab will show that in 
the period with which we are concerned here, more than 90 per cent of the 
‘population of ‘this province lived in rural areas and that only 6 per cent 
of the male and about one-half per cent of the female population were 
literate. These facts lead ‘to the conclusion that one of the best means 
for ensuring large scale recruitment would be to utilise the agency for the 
colléction of land revenue which is in constant and direct touch with the _. 
rural Punjab and that the subordinate staff could, if so inclined, exploit the 
illiterapy of the helpless masses with excellent results. 


The Punjab does not enjoy permanent settlement, the land revenue 
payable to Government being assessed every twenty years. When the 
demand for recruits to the army had assumed an acute form such a time 
had come for a majority of the districts as is proved by what Sir ‘Michael 
has said on page 224 of his memoirs ‘‘ India as I Knew It.” 

It is understood that for purposes of assessment land in the Punjab 
is divided into two main classes—irrigated and un-irrigated. Irrigated 
land falls under two heads, canal and well irrigated. In the case of the 
former, the rate is generally determined by a ‘‘a fixed assessment on the 
` land calculated on. its value if unirrigdted plus a canal-advantage land 
revenue.” Lands irrigated by wells pay revenues according to a sliding 
scale, the rates varying from about Re. 1 to Rs. 6 or even Rs. 7 
per acre. l 

: Unirrigated land includes what is called ‘‘ moist’? land in the valleys 
of, the larger rivers and on the banks of the hill-torrents as well as “ dry” 
‘land. ‘The moist land is-of the most varying quality and its assessment 
varies accordingly. The revenue of cultivated moist land according to 
the last ‘‘ Imperial Gazetteer of India °’ is sometimes as high as Rs. 4 
per acre while “ dry ” land pays revenue at 3 or 4 annas per acre. l 

The above facts clearly prove that the rate of the revenue demand 
depends on the officers who are guided to a large extent by the recommenda- 
tion of the subordinate revenue staff and that pressure can be put on the 

Punjab peasantry by threats of an increase in it if they refgse to obey 
instructions. 
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` This shows how necessary it is for the Punjab peasant to retain the 
favour of the revenue staff specially in view-of the fact that if for any 
reason the revenue is increased, it.will. have to be paid for .a period of 
_ twenty years with the further prospect that, as any decrea® in the annual 
revenue is extremely rare, the next revenue settlement may see a further 
increase. : e 

' Even after the revenue has been settled for a period of twenty years ° 
or so, the revenue staff ‘continue to enjoy the power of making things 
difficult for the peasapt. ‘Whenever there is any markedly bad season, 
Government arranges for’ total or partial suspension of the revenue. 
The amount ` suspended is calculated on ‘the basis of the 
cropped area of the harvest as recorded by the revenue staff. The 
recalcitrant peasant who defies. alithority can always be brought to book 
in case of failure of crops. 

The state of affairs explained above very clearly reveals the - strangle-. 
hold the revenue department has on the Punjab cultivator. e This, as will 
be shown later on, was exploited to the full in 1917, when the demand 
for recruits has assumed an acute form. 


= 


Acxnoy FOR ASSESSMENT AND COLLECTION OF REVENUE 


~ 


The staff engaged in making the field surveys on which revenue assess- 
ments are based has, at its bottom, the patwaris or village accountants in 
charge of the revenue records of groups of villages. 

At one time, the patwaris had been hereditary village officials, and as 
such servants of the village community and hence their interests. were 
identical with those of their neighbours and friends by whom they were 
surrounded. This custom was gradually changed. Patwarts were, at the 
time of the last war, recruited without regard to hereditary claims and 
ordinarily were not inhabitants of the villages to which they were posted. 
They had practical training in field -surveying and‘ land record work in 
District Patwari School and were appointed on salaries which, according 
to Sir William Hunter, rose to Rs. 14a month in the days with which 
we are concerned at present. Additions to this, one can well understand, 
would be welcome specially because these posts were non-pensionable 
and, according to the rules then i in force, the gratuity paid on retirement 
could not exceed Rs. 150. I- = 

These facts assume greater significance when we remember that, 
according to the ‘‘ Imperial Gazetteer of India," Vol: XX, p. 377, “ the 
cadastral (field) survey is made entirely by the patwaris and usually 
during a resettlement. of the land revenue ** and also that when, in the 
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last war, the-demand for recruits become urgent the periodical settlement 
‘of revenue had fallen due for many districts. i 
In view of their slender emoluments and the responsible nature of 
the work en@usted to. these men, one should not feel surprised if they, 
in order to please the higher authorities, transgressed legitimate limits in 
securing recruits for the army and aleo utilised their position to add to their 
earnings by exempting some people liable to military service. 
Mr. M. S. Leigh, O.B.E., I.C. S.,on page 55 of his “ The Panjab and 
_ the War’’ was referring to the rumours of the misdoings of patwaris when 
he said, ‘‘In many districts every patwari had to prepare an accurate list 
of ‘all the men*in his circle an undertaking which . . Z must have often 
subjected the compiler to grave temptations.”’ e 
The work of patwaris is revised by the field kanungos each of 
whom supervises the work of twenty to thirty of them. These are neither 
highly educated nor adequately paid and in fact are just a shade more 
qualified, and draw salaries slightly higher, than the patwaris whose 
maximum was Rs. 14 per month. l 
The kanungos had a district kanungo ” over them with the Deputy 
Commissioner, the responsible officer, at the top while the Director of 
Land Records for the province was always the final authority in all 
matters connected with survey operations. It is perhaps needless to add 
that the kanungos who had no local ties and whose salaries were low were 
as likely to utilise such opportunities as came in their way to turn an 
extra penny as the patwaris. Nor is it improper to assume that the more 
ambitious among them would be tempted to use their influence to en- | 
courage recruitment if they felt that it would win them the favour of their 
` superiors and ultimately lead to promotion. 
Mr. M. 8. Leigh, O.B.E., I.C.S., in his ‘* The Dijak and the War ” 
tells his readers on page 2 of his book that in almost all the districts in 
_the Punjab ‘‘ the headmen of several villages are represented by one of 
their number called a zatldar in their dealings with the official administra- 
tion.” The duty of this honorary worker is to render general assistance ` 
‘to all. Government officials.. As the. intermediary between officials and 
villagers, he conveys ther-directions to the latter and he can, if he has the 
necessary personality, represent their grievances to the former and 
occasionally, if not always, get them redressed. It thus follows that the 
zaildar has great influence in the villages he represents and that he is in 
a position to. wield the power he undoubtedly enjoys directly as well as 
through the headmen of the villages over which he has jurisdiction. 
It has been stated but with what truth the present write is unable 
to say.that the services of the zaildar are often requisitioned, for negotiat- 
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ing with the police when the villagers are m difficulty and. also with the 
subordinate revenue _ staff when the. revenue assessed is regarded as 
excessive. Some have goné even so far as to suggest ‘that many people 
seek this position’ with the distinct purpose. of uillising® as a means of 
supplementing ‘their income. ne 

Next to the zaildar, we have the village headman who META and 
makes over to Government the revenue from his co-villagers receiving 5 

. per cent of the collection as remuneration for this and other services. 
The village headman represents: the village in practically every 
sphere of life and thus comes‘in contact with the lowest members of the 
. subordinate staff of the criminal, the civil and the revénue departments. 
More. prosperous and influential than the ordinary villager, the headman 
is not only looked up to as the defender of the interests of the villagers 
but acts as an intermediary for negotiating loans, securing legal advice, 
etc. Sometimes the zaildars and headmen are money-lenders. Only a 
clever, supple man, able to please different parties with conflicting interests 
can act as a headman to every one’s satisfaction. Needless to sy that 
the zaldar is’ generally even.cleverer, more influential and often more 
unscrupulous than the ordinary headman. On account of the position 
headmen' occupy in the village economy, their influence over their co- 
villagers is paramount. These cannot even dream ‘of acting contrary to 
their wishes and suggestions specially when the latter were supposed to 
emanate from the all-powerful Sarkar. 

Mr. M. 6. Leigh, 0.B.E.,.1.C.8., author of “ The Pnb in the 
War ’’ published under the authority of the Punjab Government referring 
to the zaildars and village headmen tells us on page 3 of his book, 

“ These were the men to whom officials had to turn when thé War 
called for the Punjab’s best efforts ; and it was due to the éxcellent 
manner in which most of them responder that the results achieved were 
so good.”” 

The Punjab administration utilised the services of these men as its 
recruiting agents. The villagers were aware- that if they entered the 
army as suggested by their zaildars and headmen, it was more than likely 
that not only the land revenue would not be increased but that it might 
even be reduced. The prospect of escaping further enhancement of the 
land revenue could not but be most alluring to a peasantry.overwhelmed 
by a huge load of debt and just then faced by high prices of the néces- 
saries of life. In addition, these people must have been aware that 
demobilisation at the end of the war would throw the majority among the 
soldiers back on the land and it was only wisdom that they should take 


steps to have as low a revenue as possible. 
SR S aaau 
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_. Lastly, if poverty did not prove a sufficient incentive and if persua- 
sion failed as was occasionally the case, pressure could always be put on 
the villagers by threats of i increasing the revenue of the land they cultivated 
and of taking legal steps for the realisation of debt., 


Non-OFFICIAL CO-OPERATION AND ITS RECOGNITION 
e 


Knowing that with the progress of the war, the enlistment of large 
numbers of recruits would become more and more imperative, the Punjab - 
administration which, as will be shown later on, was identical with Sir 
Michael. O’ Dwyer, realised the necessity of Assat ng non- official Indians 
in the closest possible way with the task. 

The first step in the direction was taken in the early stages of the 
war’ when, as shown by the quotation from a note by Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
which appears elsewhere, the assistance of civil officials and rural men of 
influence was sought. The second step taken consisted in evoking the 
assistance of executive and village officials and of men enjoying grants of 
land or of other advantages from Government. It is worth remembering. 


that the influence commanded by men coming under this class was limited, _ 


to their ‘own areas and that, on the whole, they could not be said to carry 
the same weight with the public at large as the people referred to below. 

It was not long before it was recognised that more had to be done 
in this direction and that the services of influential non-official Indians 
could be utilised with still greater success in which case it was essential 
that these should include not only village headmen and zaildars and others 
‘occupying slightly higher positions but also much more influential men. 
These would consist not only, of the richer members of the land-holding 
.classes. who‘ were limited in number but also of men enjoying wide local 
influence who were in many cases not so welloff and not.all of whom were 
necessarily large land-holders. 

Naturally enough, the inducements offered to such men to take up 
the work of recruitment with enthusiasm would vary according to the 
position they held. While the richer landlords’ would value rewards such 
as Government titles, etc., the poorer among these men could be hardnessed 
to the work only by the offer of more substantial rewards. . 

As a matter of fact, Sir Michael O’Dwyer with his long experience 
as a member of the Indian Civil Service adjusted the inducements he 
offered according either to the economic needs or the ruling passion of 
the. men whose co-operation he sought. .On page 224 of his ‘‘ India As 
I Knew It” he says,- $ 

“ The rewards were such as would appeal to the Oriegtal mind, 
suéh as Indian titles of honour from ‘ Raja’ and ‘ Nawab’ down to ‘ Raj 
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“Sahib ’- and ‘ Khan _ Sahib,’ robes of honour, swords of’ honour, guns,’ 
revolvers, complimentary sanads (parchment rolls) inscribed’ with -the 
“name and services of the recipient, cash rewards, grants of Government 
land, of revenue- free land to individùals, and to communitie rémission: of 
taxation. i ; 
cs The grants of land to ‘the extent of fifteen thousand acres to in- 
dividuals who had been most, active in furnishing recruits from their own: 
localities and of jagirs (assignments of revenue) tó those who had helped 
not only in recruiting g but in’ other war activities, such as the two War" 
Loans. . . the Aeroplane Found, . the Comforts for Troops, and other 
funds, were most valued as combining both honour. and profit to the 
recipient.” 
Mr. M. S. Leigh has devoted about 20 pages in lus ai ‘The Punjab and. 
the War ” to am account of the various major rewards granted by ‘Govern- C 
ment to non-officials who -gave their dssistance in recruitment and in 
popularising War” Loans and War Charities. - _ Commenting on this list 
he says on page 283 of his book,. “ In addition to thése, a very large 
number of minor rewards were distributed in the form of certificates, sums 
of money, presentation Wachee; guns, si ‘such like- gifts and ‘minör 
dignities.”” i 
The enthusiastic co- Peper Won secured from people who were eager 
to secure Government titles or. to improve their economic position by 
assistance to Government reinforced the work done by the ‘subordinate 
staff of the. different Government departments as is clearly évident from 
the recruitment figures supplied by Mr.-M. 8. Leigh. on pagos 59 and 60 ol 
- his “ The Punjab and the War.”’ 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer tells us. that- he kepi the men: to the. mark by 
- holding- darbars in every district-or- group of districts for -war propaganda. 
Here he met the prominent men of the district, especially the war-workers 
reviewing by tribes, religions -and localities the results ettondy achieved 
and encouraged them to still greater exertions.- i 
Obviously, while the titles went to the” richer ‘and the more pros- . 
perous, money and land to-those who took advantage of the war situation 
to improve their economic position, the minor rewards to which Mr. 
Leigh has referred were best6wed on people occupying humbler positions 
who had been as enthusiastic as their.betters in stimulating the campaign 
for men and. funds. There cannot be. any doubt that the organisation 
created by Sir Michael was almost if not completely perfect. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT: RELIGION - 
_ Sir glir: SINGH Gour, eek D. Litt., D: C. Li. “Lb. D. 


OW many people- caré to iior" aboot. the: truth in gii ? Not 
- many, if any. How many people care to seë'the truth in religions? 


`>. Not many, if any. How many people have- Studied the history of reli- 


gions? Not. many, if any. And yet from th® dawn of history down to 
the present day the world is filled with religion and- men’s mind loaded 
with religious thought ; but if you asked him, what is religion, what does 
>it mean and Why is it necessary and how is it kept. going ?—very few will 
give an intelligent. answer. And yet from our childhood to death we 
_ live in religion, feed-on religion and “would fall injo. a convulsion if ~ 
“we were told the barest truth abéut it. Such is the hold of religion upon 
our lives, and such is its power upon our.very being. 
~ If any of you go to the great libraries of the world you will find about 
a "third if not more: of their shelves filled with books upon religion, and 
_ if you make a jaunt of ‘any city, town or village in the world, east or 
west, north or south,.you wlll find some of the largest- and finest buildings 
mounting guard on religion. And „yet though religion teaches man to 
be good how many. good men do we find in the world, and how little 
goodiiess has- .tefigion really ifnparted toman. The- thought of religion: 
is edifying though not so exalting. What portion “Of our lives is spent 
in and-on religion cannot be-assessed though it marke.2 considerable 
portion of it. Such being then the force and compass of religion, it is _~ 
worth while to. give a moments thought, to its genesis, growth and 
«development, if ou to, define. “the truth ‘within “it and the untruths 


` about it. 
- Let us then begin at. the beginning and.start the inquiry by asking 
ourselves the questions what is. religion? In its basic principle religion 
is the definition of man’s relationship to God and the -course of conduct 
prescribed by Him. There-can-be no religion without a Géd to worship, 


- . and this raises the question: What i is God, whose ‘worship all religions 


(only Buddhism excepted) enjoin, | but which none of therm describe to be 
humanly identifiable? His. description ‘in Superlatives‘does not take us 
very far to relieve our ignorance, though the, founders of. all religions 
profess to be in direct contact “with Him and haye indeed descended to 
us as His emissaries with His rules- -of governance for our “benefit. In the | 
absence of this revelation we naturally turn to other sources of@knowledge, l 


3-1490 P—II- 
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and of these science is one to which we turn for guidance, but science 
has amply demonstrated the universe to move in a definite course to which 
it is. directed by an all-pervading force which has come to be known as 
radium. But who originated this power and how it grew up,and whether 
there is any one to control it from behind the scenes science knows not, though 
it is able to assert that this force moves by the force of immutable laws, 
and these laws seem eternal and omn!present. The vast cosmos contains 
no loophole. to enable us to postulale the existence, much less the presence 
of an almighty creator. We are therefore left where we began.” If we are 
asked to infér the exi#tence of. God from the majesty and might of the 
universe and wellegulated order therein science opines that. its majesty 
and might is inherent and all-pervading and far from there being any 
order Nature is a self-revelation of chaos and disorder. 


Great fleas have little ones 

On their backs to bite ’em, 

„And little ones have lesser ones e 
And so on ad infinitum 


The law of causality is a mental link that leads man to trace back 
the scheme of the universe to the first cause, so is mathematics, neither 
possessing any objective reality. They are both counters for the human 
mind, and aid to its innate limitations. They cannot be used in proof 
of the Almighty which remains undiscovered and ‘undisclosed. but whose 
‘connection with the man can be cogently and effectively disproved by 
irrefutable reason, which is too self-evident to need expatiation. It is 
this. There are religions and sects that may be counted by thousands. 
They exist because their founders are believed to be inspired and 
authorised by God, but their credentials are openly challenged by the. 
rival sects who denounce them as self-seeking impostors. Their own 
assertion even though supported by their followers.do not convince the 
public whose growing self-conscidusness with mass education has widened 
the breach between credulous superstition and reasoned scepticism. The 
hold of religions is thus naturally weakening, and the religious hiero- 
phants, conscious of their growing desertion, are trying to save their 
situation by mutual tolerance and growing benevolence. The religionists 
are thus reshaping their policy by gradual transition from faith to universal 
service. But their -credentials still remain unproved and unaccepted by 
their rivals. 7 l i 

Now if out of the -thousand ‘religions -there were a single. religion 
that receivgd ‘its authority from.God, it would have been incumbent upon 
God to proclaim His authority and crush its rival impostors, the more 
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so because man is finite and the Infinite knows it and carinol permit him 
to flounder in spiritual anarchy. If then man receives no help from God 
it must be because God as the supermaster of the universe is a mere 
conception, @ that He is in no way interested in its orderly government. 
A king who permits such anarchy would be dethroned for it is his duty 
to preserve law and order in his kingdom. It then follows as an inevitable 
fact of life that all religions are mere human institutions and none of 
them divine which they profess to be. 

The'same argument disposes of the concepts ef soul, heaven and hell, 
and the doctrines of reincarnation and rebirth, as those of predestination 
‘and fate. 

Taking first the doctrine of soul—its existence in the body and its 
survival after death—has only become slowly evolved out of the fear of 
death as marking human extinction. Live of life is necessary for the 
preservation of all life—human or animal: that life arises, grows and 
decays according to the inexorable law of Nature. Why-it does so we do 
not know and here comes in the quack to provide us with an answer which 
we too readily accept because it offers us a solatium for death. But here 
again our credos come into conflict with the proved facts of science, for 
science has demonstrated beyond a shadow of contradiction that self- 
consciousness is one phase of memory and memory is extinct with death. 
Asa matter of fact a brain affliction may cause it to fade depriving 
man of his self-consciousness, commonly known as the loss of memory. 
Now since the knowledge of self is no more than a bundle of sensations 
it follows that with death those sensations die and with their death there 
can be no survival of consciousness and no ‘continuance of the ego. Now 
matter is indestructible, and the human body is in that sense imperish- 
able, with the result that upon ite” déath, whether it is buried or 
burnt, its components are severed and form. parts of new matter, and 
this matter scatters and joins new elements -and, forms new bodies dead 
or alive, but whatever might be the bodies into which it is transformed 
the ego, ence dead, is dead for ever, though its attributes formed in 
life might be transmitted in other lives as in those of one’s children 
or other blood relations. But apart from such atavistic survivals there 
is no proof or probability of em bloc survival of individual consciousness 
which is all by which the self is recognized and remembered. The 
primitive conception of man as a fundamentalist creature conceived in 
the image of God with whom his relationship continues through life 
and to whom he returns after death, is as primitive as it is preconceived 
and its present-day persistence is due to the prestige of r@ligion and 
authority. 
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Take. an 1 eames “Plato, js- io day: sacknowledgéa as one. cof the 
greatest of. philosophers, bus “who. ‘would. tecognise Plato the thitiker of 
distinguish him from Plato. the idedlist -when “he sets. out ` “the - -progie z 
of human reincarnation in a passage. like ‘thie following : = : 


“Phere is a Jaw of Destiny | ‘that the soul which ațtainé any vision 
of - truth m -company wit? the good- is- -Preserved from: ‘harni = 
until the next ‘period, and; if - dttaining always, is - always in 
unharmed. But: when she is unable: to follow and fails “to~ F 
. behold the “vision of truth...’ : ‘and she drops’ to earth, then: the 
läw ordains - ‘that this soul- shall at her first birth“ “pass, hoti 
‘into _any other animal, but ‘only into man: The soul which= 
- has seen most of the truth- “shall come-to birth as @ philo- ` 
sopher. or - artist or some musical: and loving nature : that which | 
has seen truth in the second degree | shall be a righteous king 
-or lordly warrior : the. soul of the: third class shall be a: ‘politician, 

economist or trader? “the fourth shall þe a lover of gymnastic 
toils or a physician : ‘the fifth a propiiet, or hierophant, the 
sixth shall be a poet or some other į imi rtist : the. seventh, 
an artisan or husbandman > the eighth sophist } or demagogue* 
the ninth a tyrrant. All these are. state’. of ‘probation, in 
-which he who lives ‘righteously improves and he who- lives 
unrighteously deteriorates. Ten- thousand years musi elapse 
‘before the soul can return to the place from whence she came, 
for she cannot grow her wings in less: only the philosopher | 
‘or the lover may go away at the end of three thousand years.* 









The view of Pythagoras, Pindar and Buddha was that life was 
an. evil ‘arid its ‘extinction, by reabsorption in God was. the only means 
of its final rest, attainable. only after it has outstripped the cycle of 
reincarnations which will cease when the soul is purified and ‘chastened 
by the practice of virtue. But this is all a dogma, and~ there is no 
vestige of proof to support’ ‘it.. In the absence of proof the dogma has 
passed into an’ intuitive truth on the prestige of authority and the 
mysterious halo of antiquity. Such eponymous views should not” be 
swallowed as they are apt to be without scrutiny. 

_ The human desire for immortality on closer view is a contradiction 
in terms. For on the one hand we are told that life is un evil and 
reincarnation and its purging process terminated by its purification from 
worldly dross ending in the cessation of rebirth and the soul’s absorp- 
tion in. the pans God-head. On the others” we are told that a man’s 


* Phaedrus (Tr. B. Jowett). Ib. Timaeus, 
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‘soul iis heaven there i enjoy arger.. consciousness mi baiioè life. 
-Tt is then à meeting place “for our: beloved: ones’, “who rejoin us-in eternal 
bliss. In -the third ` place a virbuous - -soul attains the larger power of 
controlling and i@luencing its earthly- attachments.” -The worship of our 
' anoéstors thus . becomes ~a pious duty-as, van, added ‘strength with their 
aid.: But a so the pelegre Snl. mar amphoe" continue P retain its _ 
iis enemies, » while ‘the souls of - ZOUE, éhemics . “gust remain “equally busy 
_ to inflict fresh torments “froni their, heavenly abode. A - confusion of 
‘thought , and’ ideas thus- ‘becomes inevitable. and thei ‘priestoraft who feed . - 
and prey ‘upon, human credulity does, ‘not. pause ` “to: : reconcile: this _byplay 
` of- after” life. Take a simple case.- -À man s- body perishes’ freeing his 
soul to carry on-its-earthly duties ‘and. retaining its earthly attachments. 
How is it to, perform them fron its vantage ground? , Tf its most beloved | 
on earth is about to trample- on -a cobra, -how is he to save it. from 
its fangs? If, he falls sick how is he- tò cure him of what he knows 
but is powerless to act ? -The moment we try to reduce our vague ideas 
into. coneréte. forms” we: ixé faced with difficulties. Consequently ` the 
pastor enjoins’ no exeigy sof redison.. He warns us that we must approach- 
him like a cHild: in “other words,” we must close our mind and believe 
what he says. Ours’ igo trust and die, ours.is not to reason why: 

But antiquity isa great master of humanity. and it illustrates its effect 
upon the reshaping and indeed reforming of religions. Take as an 
instance the three great religions of the world: Buddhism, Christianity’ 
and Islam. These religions as practised to-day are as different to the 
„religions as originally preached as man himself is from his gorilla forebear, 
with this difference, that while man has improved from his prototype, 
these religions have merely been revised’ and reconstructed from’ time 
to time to suit the people to whom they were expected to bind of 
which the evolution of modern. Buddhism: affords an apt illustration. 
Gautam Buddha was a stern rationalist and a profound moralist of his 
day. He found the country in which he was horn’ falling an easy prey 
to the multitudinous forces of reaction and'disruption. He foresaw the 
scourge that was destined to divide man from man and make his life upon. 
earth manyfold more miserable than what otherwise,it would be. He 
strove to make. man’s life happy, as happy as it could be in human inter- — 
course. _The evils that he saw surrounding every man were ‘religious and 
racial Gon ticks: India was then torn by-numerous kinglings and aboriginal 
tribes whom the Aryan invader had already vanquished. This invader 
though joined in subduing the ‘héitives was beginning to divide himself 
into coflicting castes and Cee: bringing in its train a shoaf of bitter- 
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ness and hatred.. The Kshatriya, the fighting class who had spilled 
his blood in conquéring the Dravid, the Gond; and the Bhil was in 
his turn faced by the cohort of the priestly craft who claimed ascendancy 
over him by the solé force of religion. This religioM@in its turn was | 
being thrust into numerous fragments to ‘which the mee priests hung as 
a drowning man to a raft. eo. : 

Buddha started to reduce this jumble of voices and men into a homo- 
geneous people and the whole of his ‘cult was directed to establishing 
a national and cosmopolitan unity. He was the first seer of universal 
brotherhood which is still in the coming. But at any rate so far as he went 
he scorned away the fiction of God as a super King and the priestly order as 
His vice-regent and having éliminated this divine hegemony he. next 
eliminated all distinctions of caste, sex and races, and. „pricked the bubble 
of the holy writ by throwing them open to. ‘all-comers who were given. 
free education which made Buddhism a transcendental, a truly heavenly’ 
dispensation. which the world has still to. realize. ° 

Similarly, the contemporary history of Christianity proves if to have 
a low beginning in a small outcast Jew who had a few obscure followers 
if any left on his demise, but it was a germ TR which Christianity took 
body and form which was nourished by the very persecutions launched 
to destroy it. So again Islam was statted by an illiterate Arab camel 
driver to rally support to his ambition. which became a world’s religion 
because it created a brotherhood of man, ‘though limited to the ‘‘ Faithful ”’ 
in striking contrast to: Buddhism which extended its brotherhood to all 
‘whether they came into ‘the fold of the faithful or stayed out. 

-The best comment upon any religion is its detailed analysis, and if 
it were more reasonable and thoughtful and critical man would have no 
difficulty in separating ‘the wheat from its chaff, but then the idolaters 
of the clergy would vanish and man become too educated to remain a child 
and swallow all that is given to him as religion, or in the name of religion. 

_In the foregoing analysis I have passed in hurried review the various 
notions of religion, its rise and fall, its revival and reconstruction. This 
analysis was never intended to be designedly iconoclastic but on the other 
hand formative and constructive. Against it there is no light of science 
or logic, to guide us beyond what science has established and logic dis- 
. proved, but neither science nor logic can disprove a conjecture that ‘merely 
creates a doubt, though - that doubt might itself be gratuitous and -otiose. 
That doubt raises a question whether human consciousness is both 
individual and exclusive, and whether there might not be some other and 
larger: consciousness sharing man’s recollections and tabling them in 
perpetuity. 
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The numerous enigmas by which man finds himself. surrounded in 
this world and the sudden revelation of such mysterious forces as electricity 
and radium and the galaxy of stars in the sky all add to the confusion. 
and bewildermengof the human mind, which is so ‘limited and circums- 
cribed as not being able to know whether what he sees and hears is in 
reality the same as it seems and what substratum underlies the comic 
phenomena. Before thé advent of physical science all these .seeming 
miracles of Nature had to. be explained and were explained away by an 
easy- going: assertion that they weré in reality non- ~exieting, and - were no 
more ihan the will-o’-the-wisps, in one word, maya, which déceived the 
mental vision and decoyed the human mind, but which the larger vision 
of the seer'saw and appraised at their true- value. These seers claimed 
to be ina higher intellectual and spiritual plane which enabled them to 
serve and act as true interpreters of God and man. They were accepted 
as the true interpreters of Nature and they became the spiritual guides of 
the ignorant multitude whom. they fleeced without respite and without 
mercy. Fora “thousand years.or more these men have blindfolded research 
and burnt on the bonfire the first sdxeniorerr of reason whom they 
denounced as heretics. > 5., ae 

It is only in recent years: that the -heretic Kai réceived a measure 
of tolerance, and true science is therefore still in its infancy. “But what 
little it has discovered has led. to the pulverisation of religion and the. 
redemption of réligious thought from the thraldom of medievalism. The 
old order has changed giving place to new and as time progresses the 
latter is made as ridiculous as it was at oné time venerable. 

But unless we grow a sixth sense man cannot advance beyond the 
lowest reaches of knowledge and where the scientist fails the religionist 
walks in filling in the space left vacant by research. The common man 
. is glad to believe something than nothing at all and in this way the cult 
of credulity and superstition takes the same place as the quack’s nostrum 
to cure an ailment which the physician has pronounced incurable. 

The fact is that the human mind, like Nature, abhors a vacuum 
and whatever progress man might make there will still remain long gaps 
that the spiritual savant will fill in, and without which man will never 
‘be happy or contented. Religion will therefore continue in some form 
or other in the future as it has done so far so long in the past but its 
dogmas will vanish. Two European countries like Germany and Russia 
prove the futility of making any radical change in the settled conviction 
of the human mind in which one’s emotions exert a directing force 
obliterating its dry channels of thought. After the first Great eS the 
two countries lost faith in institutional Christianity and both svppressed 
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it as a poisoned oT of the hoary- past. But in the presént war the 
ban on Christianity has not only been removed but Stalin has permitted 
the re-establishment of the orthodox Church in the very form in which 
it was banished. In other countries the growth of Ratignalism is slowly 
undermining its avowed miracles and divine credentials and though the 
churches are deserted there i is noghing to fill the vacuum created by silent 
exile. 

The people’s loss of faith in , religion has carr ied with it the loss ‘of 
morality. of ‘which the Church bitterly complains | and ° the Primate of 
England had to decle¥m this serious setback in’ ‘British’ “morals, - echoed 
by other churchmen. The Archbishop of. Canterbury ‘Yn his address to 
the Church of England Men Society, dated 10th July, 1943, lamented the 
“really alarming collapse of honesty and sex morality. It used to 
be said that an Englishman’s word is his bond, and we took it as a clear 
sign of the corruption of the Italian people when goods could not safely - 
be left in public places such as railway trains. But what - ‘we despised 
in our neighbours is now to be observed among ourselves.” * Thie lament 
was echoed by Dr. Chavasse, the Bishop of Rochester, and the. 
Very Rev. H. W. Blackburn, the Dean of Bristol, and moral custodians 
of the people are naturally casting about for some plan to check the calami- 
tous gravitation of national integrity. 

That religion has for long upheld public morality admits of no doubt. 
But with it religion has-also perpetuated illiteracy, ignorance and supers- 
titious credulity.. Modern age has purged, society of the good with the 
bad, and- we are left. to lead our lives without the lead and compass.of 
religion or very little of it, if any, left in the human mind which has for 
long been trying to break loose from its devitalising bondage. Religious 
reformers are faced with two problems for the social and moral uplift of . 
mankind : . (1) First, the reform of religion, and- (2) Secondly, the 
reform of society without religion. An intellectual effort to this effect was 
essayed in the last century when Comtism (Augustus Comte, 1798-1857), 
Positivism and Utilitarianism became the popular cult of the educated 

`- middle classes, but it failed to grip the’ public imagination, . which is at 
the présent moment again perplexed by a world "without religion and . 
‘without morality. . . In some quarters an effort is being made to ine — 
troduce Buddhism as being both a réligion and a, ` rationalist ’ science 
but even the handful of its devout diséiples are its gingerly adhérents 

- and no other religion can—stand the gamut of modern ¢rificism. ` Thè- . 
feasibility of a world reconstruction without religion is only possible 
within narrow limits, since without the force of sanction me can ` be 
no cultufal uplift of the general mind. 
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The formation of a basic religion out of the-existing faiths has equally 
proved a forlorn hope. .The question whether we have outlived the age 
‘of Messiahs cannot be negatived, as witness the great success of the 
Christian Scien@ movement founded by Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy . of 
America (1821-1910) which is a swing of the pendulum and proves the 
possibility of -another religion arising® out of the ashes of the present 
ones. The intellectual, upper ten can do without religion and they are 
moral without it; but the.masses must have a .religion as the world will 


perish without it.. ` = 





PROFESSOR SIR WILLIAM HOLDgWORTH 


C TRIPURARI CHAKRAVARTI 
Lecturer in Hisjpry, Calcutta University 


N the death of Sir William Holdsworth, Vinerian Professor of English 
Law in the Univ&sity of Oxford, England has lost one of the most 
distinguished of her sons, and the world of scholarship has lost one who 
- was, by universal consent, in the foremost rank of its men of learning. 
Professor Holdsworth’s reputation as a teacher of law, and as a legal 
historian, had spread in all quarters of the globe. When he visited 
America in 1927 as the first lecturer on the Julius Rosenthal Foundation 
of the Northwestern University, Chicago, he found the warmest and 
widest welcome that was ever accorded by the universities and the Bar of 
the United States to an eminent member of the legal profession from the 
Old World. The different American Universities welcomed him as the 
most outstanding representative of English legal scholarship, and as the 
occupant of the Vinerian Chair made famous by its first incumbent, 
Sir William Blackstone, in the 18th century. At the Convocation of 
Northwestern University for conferring honorary degrees, on June 1’, 
1927, he was thus introduced : 

‘*Vinerian Professor of the Laws of England in Oxford University 
and Julius Rosenthal Foundation ‘Lecturer for 1927 in Northwestern 
University ; author of a comprehensive master-work, which for the first 
time illumines the entire path of English legal history down to modern 
days, and supplies a potent inspiration to the fraternity of the legal pro- 
fession in both hemispheres.” * 

These are words of.very sincere and high praise indeed. With India, 
and particularly with the University of Calcutta, the connection of Profes- 
sor Holdsworth was for some time intimate. On his return from America, 
he was appointed by the late Lord Birkenhead, Secretary of State for 

_ India, on the 16th December, 1927, a’ member of. the Indian States 
Committee to report upon the relationship between the Paramount Power 
and the Indian States in India. This Committee submitted its report 
in February; 1929. In the winter of 1937, Professor Holdsworth came 
‘out to India for the second time, at the invitation of the University of 


1 HoMsworth—Some massoni ae our Legal History, Macmillan and Co., 1928; Introduction 
by John H. Wigmore, pp. VII- 
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‘Calcutta, to deliver the Tagore Lectures’ on Some Makers of Hanin Law. 

I reçall with pleasure the genuine and enthusiastic words of welcome 
with which Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, the Vice-Chancellor of the 

University, gregted him in the spacious Asutosh Hall, on the 18th 
December, 1937, as an esteemed master froh the West visiting the 
premier University in the Hast. I recall also with satisfaction the words 
which Dr. 8. C. Bagchi, the late Principal of the University Law College, 
used in proposing a vote of thanks to Sir William Holdsworth at the 
conclusion of his lectures on the 14th January, 1938. Dr. Bagchi was 
a pupil of Professor Maitland at Cambridge in “the early years of the 
present century, and Dr. Bagchi told us that while he was listening to the - 
delightful lectures just completed, his mind had travelled back to the time 
. when he was attending Professor Maitland’s lectures at Cambridge.’ 
Professor Holdsworth -had the magic touch of Maitland that could make 
dry bones live’ Holdsworth’s lectures on ‘‘ Makers of English Law” 
. amply demonstrated how history could humanise law, and law could 
correct history. 


Professor Holdsworth was primarily and essentially a student of history. 

He has told us in his Creighton History Lecture delivered at University 
College, London, on the Ist December, 1924, that he took his first degree at 

. Oxford in History, and living in the post-Maitland days, he whole-heartedly 
accepted Maitland’s dictum of partnership between law and history which 
has enabled history to himanise law, and law to correct history * Sir 
William Holdsworth, like another great Oxford Professor, Sir Henry Maine, 

: was a humanist before he was a jurist, and never ceased to be a humanist. 
It is the pride of the University of Calcutta that this University, as early 
-as 1918, under the guidance of its far-seeing Vice-Chancellor, Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee, invited another great Oxford humanist, Professor Paul 
Vinogradoff, to deliver a course of Special Readership Lectures on Kinship 
in Early Law. At that time the late Professor Herbert Fisher was 
present in Calcutta occupied with the work of the Islington Commission 
on the Public Services in India, and Professor Fisher tells us in his 
Memoir of Vinogradoff that ‘‘real learning is readily appreciated in 

` India’’, and that he ‘‘was not surprised to hear that Vinogradoff’s personality 
. made a deep impression upon the scientific vakils and litterati of -Bengal.’’* 


2 Dr. S. C. Bagchi "s article on “ Vinerian Professor of Law in Calenta,” in the pelea 
Review, March, 1938. 


3 Holdsworth— The Influence of the Legal Profession on the Growth of the English Constitu: 
tion. Clarendon -Press, Oxford, 1924, p. 5. 


4 Memoir of aoe by the Right Hon. H. A. L. Fisher inthe Collects Papers of 
Vinogradoff, Vol. I, p. 5 
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‘As to the-effect produced by Vinogradoff’s lectures in Calcutta, Sir Asutosh 
“Mookerjee in his Convocation address delivered on the 28th March, 1914, 
testified that ‘‘ the lectures were characterized not merely by profoundness, 
but also by^a remarkable power of analysis and lucidgy of exposition.”’ 
Vinogradoff was a giant, and the dominant impression produced by 
VinQulaor, as Fisher observes, “was one of serious, sledge-hammer 
a . powêr.’ 
> A few words may now be said an Sir William Holdsworth’s 
magnum. opus, the monumental History of English Law, published up till . 
now in twelve volumes. In praise of that history much has been written . 
and I shall not spend time in attempting a thorough appreciation of that 
great work. Imay perhaps call attention to some of its many outstanding 
merits.” Glanvil, Bracton, Littleton, Fortescue, Bacon, Coke, Hale, Holt, 
Mansfield and Blackstone, to name only a few, were distinguished markers 
of English law, and ‘some: -of them were also great legal historians. But 
the results of their labours’ and investigations remained, more or less, 
isolated and scattered. Blackstone’s Commentaries upon the Laws of 
_ England, although not avowedly a book upon legal history, was nevertheless 
the best legal history, on the whole’. of the common law up to Blackstone’s 
day, and Blackstone was perHaps the only historian of English law as a 
whole who had yet appeared up to the. end of the eighteenth century. 
Pollock and~-Maitland’s History of English Law; published in 1895, 
combined with Blackstone’s Commentaries,- gave uš & picture of English 
law down to Blackstone’s time, which was fairly adequate. That history, 
plus Blackstone’s commentaries,” plus Dicey’s Law of the Constitution, 
plus Dicey’s another great work, Law and Opinion in England, presented 
at the beginning of the present century a fairly full account-of the 
whole course of English legal history. But though much had been done, 
yet much remained to be accomplished. Professor Holdsworth, occupying 
the Vinerian chair,—a chair hallowed by’ the memories of Charles 
Viner, the founder of the chair, Sir William Blackstone, the first 
Vinerian Professor, and A. V. Dicey, the first holder of the chair 
after it had been reconstituted and further endowed by All Souls 
College, produced a History of English Law that sums up and passes on 
to future generations of lawyers the results of the labours of different 
makers of English law iom the Anglo-Saxon times down to the end of the 
eighteenth century. And again, Professor Holdsworth in his writings does 
not merely sum up and pass on ; he elucidates and develops whatever he 
touches by the profoundness of his learning. His History of English Law 
in” twelve bulky volumes is not only a comprehensive history of English 
comor law, constitutional law, and enacted law, but it is, at the same 
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time, a thorough history of English political, social; religious‘and. economic 
institutions. The volumes further abound in excellent. “biographical 
sketches of outstanding personalities who have influenced by their conduct 
and policy thg course of English history through succeeding ages. Pro- 
fessor Holdsworth was never tired of repeating the dictum of Maitland that 
history humanises law, and in his own legal history he has amply demons- 
trated the applicability of this doctrine to English law. As we have. 
already observed, Sir William Holdsworth was a humanist before he was 
a jurist, and in his History of English Law he shows again and again how’ 
-abstract legal principles were influenced, modifed or moulded by. human 
factors, or by historical circumstances. He had the real historical insight 
. to recognise the limitations or deficiencies of established laws sometimes in 
the government of mankind. At such times in the world’s.. history, revo- 
lutionary changes become imperative. Such a crisis developed in England - 
in the reign of Charles I. Parliamentary - opposition to Charles, from the 
time of his accession to the throne down to the year 1629, was essentially 
a legal opposition. But this phase of the Parliamentary opposition, as 
Professor Holdsworth points out in the sixth volume of his History of 
English Law, had ` characteristic merits as well as characteristic defects. 
The tragedy of the death of. . Sir Jobn™ Eliot, the leader of the Parlia- 
mentary opposition, in the ‘Tower of London, which legal opposition could 
not prevent, and. the eleven: years of prerogative rule from 1629 to 1640, 
drew-attention: to the defects of the purely legal Opposition to the Crown, 
which had characterized the first stage of the constitutional conflict in the 
reign of Charles I.” The sober and learned historian of English law has 
to admit that it was now necessary for the leaders of - Parliament to ‘‘ do 
something more than oppose the policy of the Crown by means of remons- 
trances, impeachments, and appeals to the existing law. Their Declara- 
tions of Right were insufiicient; Eliot’s blood cried for vengeance in the 
Tower.” Here is an important instance of law being humanised by the 
researches of a legal historian properly so called. 

Sir William Holdsworth tells us in an address delivered on June 16, 
1927, at the dedication of the North-western University aw School Build- 
ings, Chicago, that he first began to read law in the University of Oxford 
in 1893.° In 1896 he sat for the Vinerian Law Scholarship examination, 

. but was defeated in the contest by F. E. Smith, afterwards the famous first 
Earl of Birkenhead. Lord Birkenhead’s son says in the first volume of the 
biography of his father that the late Lord Birkenhead always considered the 
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§ Holdsworth—History of English Law, Vol. VI, pp."106-107. 
5 a Lessons from our Legal History, pp. 181-182. 
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winning of the Vinerian Law Scholarship as the greatest triumph of his 
life. He placed it above his maiden speech in the House of Commons, and 
above his judgments as Lord Chancellor for, even at the time of the exa- 
mination Holdworth’s name was famous, and his record briliant. We are 
told that Smith could not imagine why Holdworth had entered: he was 
in despair, and almost withdrew hiş entry.” Holdsworth who afterwards 
became universally recognised as the. most learned academic lawyer in 
England, waited for his revenge upon Smith for nearly thirty years. 
Although he was unsuccessful in the Vinerian Law Scholarship examina- 
tion, he lived to be the Winerian Professor of English Law in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, and then, as we are told in another biography of Lord 
Birkenhead by Ephesian, Holdsworth, in a fine spirit of generosity, 
dedicated his monumental History of English Law in nine volimes to 
Frederick Edwin, the first Earl of Birkenhead.® 
‘In a conversation that I had with Sir William Holdsworth at the 
Great Eastern Hotel in Calcutta on the 2lst December, 1937, I asked 
the learned Professor if there was any truth in the. story harrated by 
Ephesian in the life of Lord Birkenhead. Professor Holdsworth smiled 
and gently replied that apart from that story, he had especial reasons to 
be grateful to the late Lord-Birkenhead who made him K.C., who gave 
him his knighthood, and who in 1928 sent him out to India as a member 
of the Indian States Committee presided ‘over by Sir Harcourt-Butler. 
Our conversation at the after-noon tea table turned on other topics: also. 
The last three volumes of Professor Holdsworth’s History of English Law 
were then just being published. Those volumes (volumes X, XI and- XIT) 
had not arrived in India by December, 1937. * Sir Wiliam Holdsworth 
- in his talk mentioned three new features. of these: three new volumés of 
‘his History of English Law. In the first place;*these three volumes give 
us the first complete legal history of the eighteenth century which has 
ever been written. In the second place, the tenth volume of the History 
of English Law presents perhaps the most authentic, adeduate and 
- up to date treatment of the Cabinet Government in the eighteenth century. 
‘In the third place, Professor Holdsworth mentioned with pride and satis- 
faction that in the twelfth volume of his History he was able, in some 
‘measure, to vindicate the honour and reputation of Sir William Blackstone, 
the first incumbent of- the Vinerian chair in the University of Oxford. 
Every careful student of Professor Holdsworth’s History of English Law 
now knows how ably Sir William Holdsworth refutes the charges which 


T Barkenltead, the first Phase, by his Son; p. 68: 
8 ‘Lord Birkenhead, by Ephesian, p. 35. 
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Bentham made against Sir William Blackstone in his famous Fragment 
on Government. As a result of Professor Holdsworth’s elaborate and 
painstaking study, we can now take a more impartial view of the strong’ 
and the weak Pints of Bentham and Blackstone. Blackstone’s Commen- 
- taries on the Laws of England are today a recognised legal classic in 
England and the United States. Sevral years ago, the late Sir Frederick 
Pollock suggested the’ necessity of editing Blackstone as an historical 
classic. He felt confident that the work could be undertaken by the legal 
faculty of Blackstone’s own University, and the @arendon Press, -Oxford.® 
We are informed by Professor Holdsworth that some years ago a proposal 
by some members of the Oxford Law Faculty to do this work was made 
to the Clarendon Press ; ; but the, Press turned it down. re Š 


Professor Holdsworth in the course of tbe same conversation at the 
Great Eastern Hotel in Calcutta expressėd the hope that he would 
complete his life’s work in three more volumes . if he continued to have 
sufficient heflth and leisure. He said that he would carry his History 
of English Law down to the passing of the Judicature Act in 1875. 
We do not know as yet to what extent this wish has been fulfilled. 
We know that he was writing in recent years articles on legal reforms 
in the nineteenth century in the pages of the Law Quarterly Review. 
But it cannot be ascertained now if these articles together with any 
manuscript material left by him would be enough or a volume on the 
nineteenth century. 


Our talk next turned on the Report of the Indian States Committee 
of which Sir William Holdsworth was the distinguished legal member. 
I naturally wanted to hear him speak on the Doctrine of Paramountcy 
which was so particularly emphasised in the Report. But the learned 
Professor, perhaps due to want of time, pointed out that he had given 
his own explanation of the docirine at great length in an article entitled 
“The Indian States and India’’ which was published in the Law 
Quarterly Review for October, 1930. In bringing. this short notice of 
the distinguished jurist to a close, I must say that the charm of the man 
was perhaps greater than the charm of his style. I think myself fortunate 
that I had the privilege of this short personal intercourse with him. 
I possess a very kind and encouraging letter from him, and I take this, 
opportunity of paying my tribute to the memory of one of the greatest 
teachers of English Law and English legal history.. 


9 Sir Frederick Pollock in L. Q. R, XXXV, p. 212. 
10 Holdsworth—History of English Law, Vol. XII, p. 786, n. 2. 


THE PRESS AND THE PUBLICATION OF 
- LEGISLATIVE PROCEEDINGS IN INDIA 


Niki Rangay Ray, M.A. 
Lecturer in Political Science, Dacca University 


Te object of this payer is to deal with the question, namely, to what 
extent the Press in India in ‘privileged to ‘publish the legislative pro- 
ceedings of this country. I propose to consider this subject under the 
three “following heads: first, ; publication. of ‘legislative | proceedings by 
order of the legislature ; ; secondly; --unauthorised publication of detached 
speeches delivered in the legislature:;--thirdly; unauthorised ‘publication 
of debates of proceedings and republication of such proceedings om the 
official reports thereof or of extracts from such reports., oe Se . 

The publication of legislative proceedings by aider, of the legislature 
is absolutely privileged in this country. There -cannot “be any pro- 
ceedings for defamation or sedition against a_ publisher. for publishing 
legislative proceedings containing incriminating. matters provided the 
publisher has acted under an order of the legislature coricerned.* 


But no such legal immunity attaches to the publication of a speech, 


delivered on the floor of a legislative chamber, in-a newspaper or in the 
form of a pamphlet without the authority of the House concerned. In 
India there is no- statutory provision nor is there any judicial pronounce- 
ment throwing light on this point. In the Indian Legislative Assembly 
the question as to whether any privilege attaches to the unauthorised 
publication of a detached speeclt made in the course of a debate in the 
legislature formed the subject of a lively discussion on more than one 
occasion. 

In February, 1982, the Home Member, Sir James Crerar, said that 
an independent publication of a speech made in the-legislature-was not 
entitled to any’privilege. He insisted that if a member of a legislature 


_ published his speech independently of the legislature, or if an editor of 


a newspaper published it, and if the speech contained any defainatory 
expression he would be liable ‘to prosecution like any other individual 
who published an article containing like matters.” 


1 Section &, Sub- ection (7), of the Ninth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1935, 
and Section 28 (1) of the same Act. Section 71(1} also may l be seen in tbis contrectign, 
u 
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Again in February, 1936, the very same subject came up for dis- 
cussion before the Legislative Assembly in the form of a question as to 
the -propriety, and legality of the action of the U. P. Government in 
calling upon theg! bhyudaya® of Allahabad to deposit a security of Rs. 2,500 
for publishing a speech of Pandit Krishna Kanta Malaviya. The Law 
Member, Sir N. N. Sircar, pointed, out in that connect ion that it was 
quite within the legal competence of the executive government to issue 
an order to that effect to any paper.for publishing a speech if it fell 
within the mischief of the relevant section of the Indian Press Act, 1931. 
The Law Member further held that the fact, tha a speech was made 
in the legislature, would not place ‘its publication, unléss it was official, 
beyond the jurisdiction of, the law’ of the land. With reference to the 

` action of the U. P. Government he-said, ‘‘ Whether the publication itself 
came under Section 7(3)* or ‘not, that is a matter which may require to 
be gone into by the High Court, but you cannot say that, because you 
made the- Speech, and, therefore (sic) you can publish it.” Sir Abdur 
Rahim am his presidential ruling pointed out, “It (Section 67, Sub- 
section (7), of the Government of India Act) does not purport to protect 
the publication of any such speech in other than official reports, e.g., in 
a newspaper however faithful and bona fide such publication may be . 
having regard to the unambiguous terms in which the limitations of that- 
freedom of speech has been defined’ in the statute, it is impossible 
for me to extend the eee to publearions other than the’ official 


296 


reports. 
On the other hand, Mr. -Bhulabhai Desai, Pandit: Govind Ballabh 
Pant and others held contrary views. Mr. Desai and Pandit Pant main- 
tained that it was the privilege of the house and of the members them- 
selves that their speeches should be reported by the Press without any 
risk of any legal consequence. They further held that the privilege that 
‘protected the freedom of speech in the legislature also extended to the 
freedom of its publication outside and that the right to the publication 
of his speech by a member himself was a necessary adjunct to the right 
to the freedom of speech.’ ; 
> ‘Whatever might be the views of the Law Member, of the President 
of the Assembly, Home Member or of any other member of the Assembly, 
they were merely expressions of opinion about the state of the law. ‘They 
have no legal force. Courts are under no obligation to pay sny heed | 


3 A newspaper. 4 Of the Indian Press Act, 1981, 

5 Legislative Assembly Debates, 10th February, 1936. x. & 

6 Legislative Assembly Debates, 27th February, 1936. Á e 
‘7 Legislative Asaembly Debates, 10th February, 1936. > 
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to them. As Sir J amés Crerar said, ‘‘ What view might be taken -by 
the courts is purely a hypothetical question which I cannot answer.’’* - 

It, however, appears that the official group éxpressed the correct 
view of the law. In the absence of any statute expregsly, or by impli- 
cation, granting immunity to the publication of individual speeches by 
the members themselves or -by optsiders, and also in the absence of any 
judicial decisions to the same effect, a court in our country, when a. case 
bearing on this point comes before it for adjudication, will have no option 
but,to-apply the ordinary law including Ordinances if any. _ The con- 
tention that the right % freedom of publication of a speech is a corollary 


¢o the right of freedom of speech in the legislature is untenable. . Section , 


67, ,Sub-section (7), of the Ninth” Schedule to the Government of India 
Act, 1925, and Section 71(1) of the.same Act are so clear and unambiguous 


that they cannot be interpreted as extending protection to the separate 


publication of speeches. Ours is a written constitution and the privileges 
of our legislatures and of the members thereof must be found within 
the. compass of our constitution. A court in our country cannot» whittle 
down the ordinary. law simply on the presumption that such privilege is 
inherent in the legislature. Besides, there is no authority to support 


- the proposition that the- publication of a detached speech is privileged. 


+ 


Even English law—the rules and principles of which are often relied 


on by our courts when Indian law proves inadequate and when stich 


rules and principles are not ‘repugnant to Indian traditions—does not 
afford any- protection to the unofficial piecemeal publication of Parlia- - 
mentary speeches in England. In England Rea v. Lord Abingdon’ and 
Rez v. Creevey" have definitely established that ifa speech .is libellous 
its publication is actionable irrespective of the motive of the publisher. 
In Reg v. Abingdon Chief Justice, Lord Kenyon observed that “a 
member of Parliament had certainly a right to publish his speech, 
‘but that speech should not be made a vehicle of slander against 
any individual; if it was, it was a libel.” © In Rex v.- Greevey ™ one 
Creevey made a speech in the House of Commons reflecting on the 
character of an individual. A number of newspapers haying published an 
incorrect report of his speech he sent a correct report to an editor request- 
ing him to publish it. The person affected filed an information against 


- Creevey on a charge of defamation. The court entered its judgment 


against the defendant. These two decisions of Lord -Kenyon and Lord 


Legislative Assembly, Debates, 10th February, 1982. p. 545. 
8P., 226. 0 1M. &S8., 273. . 
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Bllenborough were confirmed. by, Cockburn, C.J., who observed, “Our 
judgment: will in no way interfere with the decisions that the publication 
` of a single speech for the purpose or with the effect of injuring an indivi-. 
dual will be unjgwful, as was held in the cases of Rex v. Lord pene 
and Reg v. Creevey. °? Certain remarks of Lord Campbell, C. J., 
Davison v. Duncan ** may be cited herg for-further light on this ae 
although this case as a whole has no direct bearing on the present question. 
In this case the publication of a speech delivered .at a public meeting was 
made the grourid of „prosecution. Lord Campbell in the course of ` his 
judgment remarked that a bona fide report of a speech published by the 
member himself for the information of his constituents would be privileg- 
- ed.- The court here’seems to have thought that the presumption of malice, 
which was the ground of an action for libel, was negatived by the very 
circumstances of a case like that. However, these three cases have made 
it abundantly clear that if a member of Parliament independently publishes . 
his speech which he delivered in the House he shall be amenable: to the 
jurisdiction of the court if there be any defamatory matter inthe speech 
unless he can prove that the publication was bona fide addressed to-his 
constituents. From this it is obvious that the publication of a speech: by 
an individual other than the member himself is not entitled to any privilege 
because here the plea that the publication has been intended for communi- 
cation to the constituents cannot be justified. These dicta of the English 
‘judges are of great practical value and our judges will do -well if they 
- incorporate them in their judgments. 

The view, that the privilege of the freedom of speech loses all its 
significance without the privilege of giving publicity to it, and that since 
the Press is the only medium of communication between the representa- 
tives and their constituents it should not be liable to molestation by the 
Executive or to punishment by the court for publishing speeches that may 
contain defamatory matters, expresses only a half-truth and does not 
exhaust all aspects of the question. There is another side to it. Will an 
unrestricted licence of the Press in the matter of piecemeal publication of 
speeches made in the legislature be conducive to the larger interest of the 
community ? Will not the Press make use of this unrestricted liberty for 
striking at the reputation of individuals and the stability of the Govern- 
ment warrantably or unwarrantably.? It is quite admissible that the 
publication of detached speeches will contribute to the public: benefit in- 
asmuch as it enlightens, informs and gives guidance to the people, but the 


13 Wason v. Walter, 1868, 4 Q. B. 73, 94. 7 e 
3 7E. & B., p. 283; 26 L, J. (Q.B.), p. 107, : 
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injury to individuals and the society that will be the logical consequence ` 
of such freedom will outweigh the socidl good incident to such freedom. ` 
When Lord Kenyon. in Rex v. Lord Abingdon ™* said that every member 
had unmistakably the right to publish his speech butgif its contents 
happened to be libellous he could not escape the clutches of law on a plea 
of privilege, his lordship was quite conscious of the great good which such 
publication would confer on the community, but at the same time his — 
lordship did not ignore the magnitude of the accompanying evil. It is true 
that in the absence of this liberty the Press has to work under considerable 
inconvenience and difficulty because before putting it in print it has to` 
scan a speech minutely and drop out those portions or expressions in it 
. whigh are seemingly actionable. But this trouble on the part of the Press 
is insignificant compared with the harm that would otherwise be done to 
, an individual by the publication of a libellous speech, or to the community 
by that of a seditious speech. gu i 
The most controversial aspect of the subject-matter unger discussion 
is the question: of the privilege of the Press in respect of the publication 
of legislative proceedings, and the republication of such proceedings from 
official reports or of extracts from such reports. As has already been 
pointed out, there is no specific legislation or judicial decision determining 
the extent of the privilege of the Press in India in that respect. The deci- 
sion of the court in the case of The Englishman Limited v. Lala Lajpat 
Rai ™ has been cited as throwing light upon this point.” But the facts 
of this case are very wide of the present question. In this case Lala 
Lajpat Rai brought an action for defamation against the Englishman of 
Calcutta for publishing an article stating that the real reason of Lala 
. Lajpat Rai’s arrest and deportation by the Punjab Government was that 
he was found guilty of “‘ tampering with loyalty of sepoys.’’ It was held 
by the defence that the article was based upon a statement of the Secretary 
of State for India-made in the House of Commons. Harrington. J., in 
his judgment said, ‘‘I agree that the defendant was entitled to publish 
that the Secretary of State for India had made in the House of Commons 
such and such a statement and as long as he published a substantially 
accurate account of what was said in the House of Commons, not as a 
statement of his own, but as a statement ‘made in that place, then I think 
he would be doing nothing unlawful. = 18 This judgment, however, does 
not go further than recognising in a casual way that an ùnauthorised publi- 


15 1 Esp. 226. 

16 14 C W.N., 1909-10, p. 724. 

7 See the; article of Mr. r Ray, published in The Modern Review, May, 1934. 
_ 8 14 0.W.N., 1909-10, p. 7 
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cation of the proceedings of the British Parliament is entitled to the same 
privilege in India as in Britain. The question as to whether the Indian 
‘Press is entitled to any privilege in respect of the publication of the pro- 
ceedings of thegIndian legislatures has not at all been considered 1 in it. 

In recent years this question was debated in the Legislative Assembly 
at Delhi on two occasions. In Febraary, 1932, the Home Member‘in 

reply to a question pointed out that the provision of Section 67 (7) of the 
Government of India Act which guaranteed free speech to the.members of - 
the House within the four corners of the House did not apply to the publi- 
cation of reports or- proceedings of the House by” newspapers ‘‘ of which 
the liability would be determined by other provisions of law including the 
Indian Press Act of 1981, and by the Ordinances...” ° . 

It need not be stressed that the Home Member nan that if a 
publisher published the proceedings of a legislature in India without the 
authority of the latter his liability would be a matter of determination 
for the ordingry law including Ordinances, if any. Sir Ibrahim Rahim- 
tolla, President of the Assembly, held the same view when he said, “‘ the 
provisions of the section *° (this should be borne in mind) do not apply 
to the publication of reports by newspapers of which the liability is 
determined by the provisions of the law,” including the Indian Press 
Act, 1981.” 

In 1986, this question was again raised in the Assembly. In the 
course of a prolonged discussion the Home Member, Sir Henry Craik, 
said that in his opinion newspapers in India did not enjoy any statutory 
protection in respect of the publication of legislative proceedings, however 
faithful and bóna fide ,such publication might be.** The Law Membet, 
Sir Nripendranath Sircar, urged the same view. Sir Abdur Rahim 
striking the same note in the presidential ruling observed, ‘‘ By having 
regard to the language of Section 67(7)** of the Government of India Act 
(1919), even fair and faithful report of the whole debate, a in the 
official reports, is not protected.” ** 

On the other hand, Sir Hari Singh Gour, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, 
Pandit Pant and others urged the contrary view. Pandit Pant insisted, 
“By the very nature of the case the right is guaranteed to every indivi- 
dual printér to publish the proceedings of this House.’’ *° . 


19 Legislative Assembly Debates, 10th Feb., 1982. 
20 Section 67(7) of the Government of India Act. 
21 He meant ordinary law. : 2 Legislative Assembly Debates, 10th Feb., 1932. 
. 3 L. A. D., 10th and 19th Feb., 1986. - 
2 The Honourable President must have meant Section 677) of the Goverment of India 
Act, for the Government of India Act, 1919, does not contain any section like ‘ Section 67(7).’ 
% L.A. D., 27th Feb., 1936, p. 1785. % L. A. D., 10th Feb., 1936. 
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For some people also there is a facile tendency to believe that the 
Indian Press has as much freedom in the matter of the publication of 
legislative proceedings as the British Press.” They maintain that in 
the absence of any statutory provision or judicial decision gearing on: this 
point the Indian courts will have no option but to apply the English 
common law to decide a case arisingg out of an unauthorised publication 
of the proceedings of the legislature. But a careful analysis of the appli- 
cability of the English common law in India will show -that such view. 
is more in the nature of wishful thinking than a statement of the actual 
. position in law. ° BS 
The position of the British Press in this peepee is now clear and 
definite. The decisions of the English Bench in Wason v Walter*® and 
in Mangena v. Wright have settled the law on two points, namely, the 

privilege of the Press in respect of the publication of legislative proceed- . 
ings and the republication of such proceedings or extracts from official 

reports, respectively. In Wason v. Walter®® the Times was sued for 

publishing a debate of the House of Lords containing matters disparaging 

to the plaintiff, Mr. Wason. Cockburn, C.J., in entering the judgment 

jn favour of thie defendant observed that the proceedings in Parliament 

were entitled to be treated on the same footing as the proceedings in 

a court of law. Just as a fair and faithful report of the proceedings in 

a court of justice would be free from any civil or criminal action despite 
any libellous contents, so an accurate and honest report of the proceedings 

or debates in Parliament, though the character of an individual might 

incidentally suffer on that account, was exempted from, any civil-. or 

criminal proceedings. He further said that in English law of libel, malice | 
was the gist of an action for libel, and in the case of the publication 
of parliamentary debates or proceedings in their entirety the presumption 
of malice was repelled by the very fact of circumstances. For although 
such publication-‘might contain statements defamatory to an individual 
its sole aim was to afford information to the public and-it had no parti- 
cular reference to the party adversely affected. The advantages io the 
public ‘that accrued from such publication were so great that an occasional 
inconvenience to individuals must yield to the general good. But the 
Chief Justice was careful to add that ‘‘a garbled or partial report; or 
_ detached parts of proceedings, published with intent to injure individuals 
will be equally disentitled to protection. vi) 


7 See Mr. P. Roy’s article in The Modern Review, May, 1934, and Dr. Khasla’s ‘article : 
in The Indian Journal of Pelitical Solenes, July-September, 1942. 

33 (186874 Q. B., p. 73. 3 2K. B. em, p. 959. 

30 (1868) 4 Q. B. p. 73. 3 Ibid, p. 9 i 
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In Mangena y, Wright ** the subject matiter of the proceedings was a 
letter written by Sir William Arbuckle to the editor of “the Times for 
publication making slanderous allegations against the conduct and character 
of one Mangeng Sir William based his allegations on certain. statements 
occurring In a parliamentary report. An extract from the parliamentary 
report germane to the letter was appended to the letter. The Times 
published the letter along with the extract. Mangena whose reputation 
was imperilled brought an action for libel against Mr. Wright, editor 
- of the Times. ; 

Phillimore, J., in reading the judgment of the court held that the 
publication of the said extract was within the meaning or Section 3 of the 
Parliamentary Papers Act, 1840.” š 

It is, therefore, no longer correct to say that the unofficial publication 
of copies of reports, papers, votes or proceedings in Parliament is governed 
by the common law. In England the Parliamentary Papers Act of 1840 
now protects authorised publication of reports of proceedings as well as 
unauthdrised publication of copies of such reports or proceedings. It is ` 
important to realise here that the newspaper reports of debates or proceed- 
ings in Parliament are not copies of parliamentary ‘debates or proceedings 
as published in the official reports. The Parliamentary Papers Act 
protects exclusively the publication of the -copies of debates or papers 
or proceedings and not the publication of them before they appear in the 
official report. The common law as interpreted in the judgment in 
Wason v. Walter protects, on the other hand, the publication in newspapers 
or elsewhere of such debates or proceedings balore: they appear in the 
Hansard. 

Now. the question is, will our courts follow the principles as laid 
down in Wason v. Walter and Mangena v. Wright? It is needless 
to say that the Indian courts freely draw on-the principles of English law 
if they are not incompatible with the Indian traditions whenever the 
Indian codes are not sufficient for their purpose. Indian courts: like the 
courts of all other civilised countries of the world resort to the principles 
of justice, equity and good conscience to administer justice when the laws 
of India do not furnish any practical guidance. The expression ‘‘ equity 

- and good conscience” is “ generally interpreted to mean the rules of 


32 9K. B. (1909), p. 958, 

. 8 Section 2 of the Parliamentary Papers Act, 1840, states that the publication “of an exact _ 
` copy of parligmentary papers, reports or proceedings in full by an outsider is absolutely privileged 
and the court has no jurisdiction to entertain an action in respect of it. And Section 3 thereof 
affords immunity to the publication of an extract from or an abstract of such reports, votes or 
proceedings on condition that the publication is bona fide and not in gratification @ any private 
malice. 
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English ie if’ found applicable to Indian society and circumstances.’ ue 


Originally, the principles of justice, equity and good conscience were 
identified with. the rules' of natural reason, or the law of nature ; but ‘‘ 
Englishman would naturally interpret these words as meaping such a: 
and principles of English law as he happened to know and considered 
applicable to the case." It-is in tþis way that the English common law 
has gained a sort of moral predominance ° in India like that which the 
Roman law has acquired under thé name of ‘ written reason ’’ in various 
parts of Europe. The value and authority of English law in India can 
be best judged from tfe opinjon of Tindal, ©. J:, a legal luminary of the 
English Bench, as to the authority of the Roman law in England.’ His 
Lordghip opined, ‘‘ The Roman law forms no rule binding in itself on the 
subjects of these realms : but in deciding: a case upon principle, where ‘no 
direct authority can be cited from our books, it’affords no small evidence 
of the soundness of the conclusion at which we have arrived, if it proved 
to be supported by that law—the fruit of the researches of the most learned 
men, the’ collective wisdom of ages, and the groundwork of the municipal 
law of most of the countries of Europe.” Likewise English law forms 
no rule binding in itself on the cifizens of. this country. Our'courts go to 
English law not as an authority but as principles which are of universal- 
application. India is governed by her own laws. So long as her own: 
code is sufficient to illuminate her’she need not look to England for Hee 
and guidance. `. 

In the present instance how far our own code will meet the needs of 
our ‘courts is a matter on which it is injudicious to dogmatise. .True, in 
India there is no specific legislation expressly ‘granting protection to the | 
publication ‘of legislative proceedings by a newspaper nor is there any 
judicial pronouncement settling this tangled point. But, on the other 
hand, there are definite statutory provisions forbidding the publication of 
defamatory and seditious matters: Sections 124A, 153A and 499 of the 
Indian Penal Code and certain sections.of. the Indian Press (Emergency 
Powers) Act, 1931, are clear and definite. It may well be argued that in 
the absence of any statutory authority or judicial decision to the contrary > 
there is no reason why the Press in our country will not be called to 

- answer in a court of law for the infraction of the law-of the. land involved 


- 34 The decision of the Judicial Committee of the. Privy Council in Waghela. Rajsanji v ve 
Shekh Maludin, ‘ (1887) 14 I.A.. p. 89, 96. 
5 Ilbert : Government of I ndia, p. 380. 
3 Acton Blundell, (1843) 12 M. & W. 324 ; Lord Dunedin also observed, ‘‘I make no apo- 


logy for going to the Roman law, notas an authority for such itis not, but as instructive as to bow ~~ 


these matters should be dealt with, and as suggestive as to the true answer to the difficulties of the 


‘present case,” Sinclair v. Broughmaon, (1914) A.O. 398. i # 
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in the publication of legislative proceedings containing offensive expres- 
sions and statements. Besides, Section 499 of the Indian Penal Code 
guarantees in unmistakable terms legal immunity to the publication of 
proceedings in @court of justice by excepting it from the “scope of its 
operation, but no such protection has been accorded to the newspaper - 
report of legislative proceedings. Thigexclusion of the unofficial report 
of legislative proceedings from the list of exceptions to Section 499 of 
I.P.C. cannot be dismissed simply by arguing’ that it was not out of any 
deliberate design ; that at the time of ‘the introduction of this code no 
provision, purporting to protect such publication, was deemed necessary, 
for the development of democratic institutions in their present dimensions 
was beyond contemplation. Judges and jurists read in a statute what is 
obvious and what is. too forceful to ignore. ‘They have no business nor 
have they any authotity ‘to go beyond the statute and take their stand on 
fragile suppositions. “They apply the law as it stands on the statute book. 

They may speculate on the intentions of the lawmakers and put new 
interpretations upon Statutes but such interpretations must be within the 
limits of language and reason. ` Farther, when in England, the stronghold 
of democracy, the privilege of the Préss in respect of the publication of 
copies of reports from parliamentary papers or from official reports is. 
guaranteed by specific provisions of the Parliamentary Papers Act of 1840, 
will not the argument that, in the absence of any specific legislation 
protecting the Indian Press, the liability of the Indian Press in this- 
respect will be determined by the relevant sections of the I.P.C. and the . 
Press Act of 1931, be'a strong plank for the prosecution counsel to. stand 
upon ? In this background it is really difficult to say what attitude our 
courts will take if they are called upon to express their reasoned judgment 
on this vitally important matter. If our judges import English law it “is 
well and good; but if they depend on the existing laws of this country 
they cannot be said to be guilty of any legal lapse. Indeed, the position 
of the Indian Press in this respect is uncertain and indefinite.*” 

The desirability of the application of the principles of English law in 
India in respect of the publication of legislative proceedings is beyond 
question. On repeated occasions judges and jurists of England have 
stressed the perfect analogy existing between the proceedings in a court 
of justice and the proceedings in a legislative chamber. Lawrence, J., 
has said that the reports of parliamentary proceedings stand on the same 
footing as the reports of judicial proceedings, and, therefore, the privilege 


3 Mr. D. N. Bannerjee says, ‘‘ Whether the Press.in India enjoys. like the “English Press, 
amy privilege in this respect, is yet a disputed question. Perhaps it does not. D.W. Banerjee ; 
The Indian Constitution and Its Actual Working, 1935, p. 194, footnote, 
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that attaches to one should also extend to the-other.** Cockburn, ©. Jey 
in concurring with Lawrence, J., contended ‘that the principles that lay 
at the foundation of the- privilege of the reports of judicial proceedings. 
applied also to the reports of. legislative proceedings.*® @e pointed out - 
that the protection afforded to ‘the reports of jndicial proceedings was 
based on a twofold ground. Firstdy; malice which -was said to be the 
main ground of an action for libel « “was not the motive of a publisher 
who published a conte ` niporaneous, “fair, correct and full report of 
proceedings in a cougt of law. As. the report’ did not contain any 
particular reference to the party age grieved and as it was intended solely 
to give information to the public, it was considered as above malice. 
Secendly, the undeniable benefit that the public derived from such publi- 
_ cation in the form of ‘information , and enlightenment as to the knowledge 
of how their dealings-and conduct were tò be regulated, was so great that 
- compared to it any incidental inconvenience to an individual was infinitesi- 
‘mally small. oa pe ug o7 wg X 

f The -doctrine that the report of judicial proceedings are, in respect 
of privilege, the species of the same genus has also its critics. These 
critics- maintain that the resemblance between them is only superficial 
‘and not vital. “A court of justice works with its doors wide open ; the 
public may have access to it and be present at its sessions. But a House 
of Commons or a Legislative Assembly does not work as an open House. 
Tt holds its sessions within closed doors. Visitors are allowed to attend 
its debates only by express consent of the House and by holding in sus- 
pense the standing orders of’ the House. Further, whereas the public . 
may be interested in the trial of a case they are not necessarily interested 
in what passes in the Legislature. -These arguments, however, do not 
stand any close examination. Although a legislative chamber in theory 
sits in .camera, yet in fact it issues permits to strangers always unless it 
meets in a secret session of which the proceedings cannot bé given out 
to the public without prejudicing the. interest of the nation. There are 
special arrangemenits: in every House for the accommodation’ of strangers 
and reporters; and every House takes necessary measurés:to encourage 
a wide publicity of its proceedings. It isnot correct to say that the public 
at large do not take interest in legislative proceedings. It.is on the floor 
. of the legislature that the ‘national issues of paramount importance are 
discussed and the policies of the nation are decided upon. It isin the 
legislative chambers that the laws by which the people are to -be governed 


2 
38 Rex» Wright, 8 T.R., p. 298. 
39 Wason v Walter, 4 Q.B., 78. 
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are formulated: In view of the fact that’ the welfare of a country depends 
on what is said ‘and done ™ ‘In the legislature, are not the public more 
interested int what passes there than anywhere else ? 

The freeom of the Press to .publish debates or proceedings in the 
legislature without let’ or hindrance is. ari “essential condition for the 
proper functioning ofa democratic sysem of Government as if has evolved 
in different parts of the world. In a “representative system of Government 
the Press is the vital link, between ‘the representatives and their cons- 
tituents. It is the vehicle that brings to every door what is said and 
done in the national Assembly and the -public in their turn approve and 
disapprove “the actions of.. their representatives ‘and, if need be, transmit 
instructions to them. Sir Hari Singh Goùr ‘said, “ Bills ‘and measures . 
are passed every day; we get telegrams from our Constituents as to what 
action we should take, and. when we make speeches for and against a 
particular measure or `a particular Bill, we get immediately the approval 
or disapprova] of our constitueiits.”’* If this potent means of dissemina- 
tion of* debates, and discussions of the legislative chambers were sterilised 
the public would not be able to know what was passing in the legislature 
and, therefore, they could: not watch, guide and control their deputies. 
Besides, the floor of a legislative chamber is a national pulpit where the 
vital issues of a nation are fought over. Those who speak here speak 
not only to the small congregation within the House but also to the whole 
nation. Sir Abdur Rahim very „aptly said, ‘‘ We are here not only to 
speak to the Government Benches opposite, but to speak to a wider 
audience, the public.” ** If these proceedings, in which the whole nation 
is deeply interested, were shrouded in secrecy and kept concealed from 
the knowledge of the nation suspicion would reign supreme in the minds 
of the people and sap the very foundation of the Governmental system. 
In a democracy those who have the charge of the destiny of the nation 
in their hands must maintain a close contact with the people ; they must 
feel the pulse, of the nation; they must keep | their ears to the ground 

Ba F what they hear. Ifthe Pressis to guard against the ` 
publication of any libellous or seditious matters contained in reports of 
l legislative proceedings it would be compelled to hold back much of what 
is a useful information, It would be constrained to take to indiscriminate 
excision of debates’ and proceedings to keep itself-out of harm’s Way.” 
Such withholding ‘of helpful information would: provoke popular suspicion 


about the -doings-of , their “representatives and produce deleterious effects 
on the Ea of the public. Si 
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ECONOMIC SIGNIFICANCE OF, LEASE AND LEND 


THE WORLD'S HOPES AND FEARS 
SANTOSKUMAR CUATTERII, M.A. 


T YHE original Lease and Lend Bill was passed in 1941 by the House of 
Representatives ®by .260 to 165 votes. The same bill also received 
sanction of the Senate after 18 days of bitter debate, the votes- cast being . 
60 for and 31 against it. In twenty months from March, “1941, to 
November, 1942, the total exports of America were valued at 10,750,274,000 
dollars, of which 4,322,000,000 dollars worth was under Lease and Lend, 
or government to government business. That is to say, 40°2 per cent 


of the total exports came under Lease and Lend and 59°8 per cent 
accounted for general exports. a 


As everybody knows, before America identified her cause with the 
` United Nations, her neutrality legislation obliged the President to declare 
an embargo on the sale of arms to all belligerents. But to provide facilities 
to Britain and France—which ‘would presumably have the command of the 
Atlantic in the event of a European war—the President introduced the 
system of buying goods from America by all nations on a basis known as 
Cash and Carry, Then after an experiment of this system for some time 
America went, further ahead. The Cash and Carry system of business 
Thad to be altered and Lease and Lend was introduced. Mr. Sumner 
‘Welles, the then Acting Secretary of State, spoke at the National Foreign 
Trade Convention at Boston (Mass.) in January last the following words, 
‘ Monopoly, in raw materials, is not the major problem. Most materials 
are plentiful in peace, and producers want to sell them to any customer 
who has the-means to buy. The real problem of consumers has always 
been the means of payment. When the war ends, much of the world 
will be impoverished beyond anything known in modern,’ times. Relief -` 
cannot go on for ever. The day must come as soon as possible when the 
devastated areas again are self-supporting. That will require enormous 
shipments both of capital goods and of the raw materials of industry. 
For these early reconstruction shipments no immediate means of payment 
will be visible. That means large financing, much of it long-term. The l 
United Nations must arrange that too. But finally comes payment, both 
of whatever interest burden the loans carry, and for the current purchases 
of raw mterials and other imports. I,need not tell this audience that 
weewinternational payments, on that scale, can be made. only.in goods and 
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services. There is no other way. Access to raw materials comes in the 
end to access to the great buying markets of the world. Those who expect 
to export must take the world’s goods and services in payment.” 
> Perhaps this @ar will prove to all peoples everywhere that they are 
dependent on each other for goods and servicés to maintain life, employ- 
ment and prosperity. The last war wes not quite enough of a world war to 
make that clear. Too many nations got by in reasonable comfort, and 
the channels of trade were not so completely disrupted. . Such may be 
said to be the average attitude of the Americans towards Lease and Lend. ` 

Until the factual reports on Lease and Lefid-were given to the public 
there was a considetable criticism that Lease and Lend was giving away 
the useful goods of America, „and this -system of business was -even 
responsible for the shortage in that country especially of food.  ‘* But 
actually, the 1942 shipments of meat by: Lease and Lend agreement 

„amounted to only 5 per cent of the total supply and about 1 per cent of 
the total supply of canned fruits, végetables and juices shipped in 1942.” 
` Besides, America itself also received Lease and Lend aid, from Australia 
and New Zealand, that had supplied food to the American armed forces 
abroad. In the British Isles the American soldiers were provided with 
food and lodging without dollar payment. Further, the British Govern- 
ment had paid $240,000 a week in wages for civilian workers in the direct 
employ of the United States forces. 

With all the advantages that Lease and Lend offered to the economic 
structure of the United States, the exporters of America looked uneasily 
on the steady encroachment of Lease and Lend on the domain of private 
business and civilian purchases. But from the table prepared by the 
American Exporter in February, 1943, from the President’s seven quarterly 

- reports on Tiease and Lend, it can be gathered that in twenty months—1.e. 
from March, 1941 to October, 1942—48 per cent of the Lease and Lend 
exports have been military items, 26 per cent agricultural products, and 
26. per cent industrial materials. As regards military suppliés the exporters 
in America cannot grudge them. Then, the question is with agricultural 
products :- -hefe also the exporters remain silent before the statistics as given 
in the previous paragraph. Lastly come the industrial materials that include 
various kinds of civilian supplies. “Some exporters are puzzled at the 
variety and quantity of civilian supply shipments put through Lease and 

Lend, particularly when-the importers appear able and willing to pay cash. 

Especially when New Zealand, for example, appears to have had a favour- 

able balance of trade’ last year approaching $100,000,000 and India one 
of over $200, 000,000.’’-—So - writes the amen Exporter of February, 

1943, 
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However, the resolution extending the Lease and Lend authority 
for another year was. passed by the American Congress with little debate 
and almost unanimously in March, 1948. This fact goes to show how 
America has clearly realised the importance of united®Qeffort, wherein 
isolation:or cash-and-carry has no room. At the same time the United 
Nations are assured of America’s continued material assistance in the 
war without a drain on their hard-pressed finances. Also, the continuation 
of Lease and Lend has meant for the businessmen of the United Nations 
economy in war effort and an absolute freedom in post-war reconstruction. 

According to aù announcement by the Depariment of Commerce, 
U.S.A., the -total commercial exports: in the eleven months ended 
November, 1942, to the British Empire and ‘Egypt (excluding the United 
_’ Kingdom and Canada) amounted to $600,000,000. 26 per cent of every- 

_thing going to the British Empire and Egypt (exclusive of Canada} was 
non-Lease-and-Lend, and 74 per cent. Lease and Lend. In case of 
“Carada, 92 per cent was non-Lease- and-Tuend and 8 per cenf Lease and 
~ Lend. Commercial exports to the British Empire and Egypt represented 
69 per cent of the total commercial exports. To the British Empire and 

Egypt (minus the United Kingdom and Canada) the commercial exports 

were only 26 per cent of the total exports. And 33 per cent of the total 
commercial exports went to the British Empire and. Eg gypt (exclusive of 
the United Kingdom and Canada). 

Again, from another set of figures disclosed ~ Mr. Phlip Young, Deputy 
Administrator of Lease and Lend,.at a meeting in New York in February, 
1948, it is known that no less than 91 per cent of all non-military goods 

“exported to the United Kingdom went through Lease and Lend. In case 
of Australia and New Zealand the Lease and Juend export figure stood 
at 63 per cent, British Africa 31 per cent, India 61 per cent, Canada and 
the- West Indies 2 per cent (in ‘case of China this figure was 60 per cent and 
for Russia 88 pêr cent), : Liease and Lend- accounted fo Oper: 'esnt:of 
_all non- military goods exported.. - By comimodities, Tease “aii 
over 79 per cent of the exports of food-stuffs and agricultw 

40 per.cent of machinery and tools, 54 per cent of iron and, 
40 per cent of fuel, 62 per cent of non- ferrous metals, b5 þer vent: of oe 
miscellaneous lines and 25 per cent of all other categories. 

At the same meeting in New York referred to above—convened bys the 
Commerce and Industry Association of that city--and at the Chicago World” 
Trade Conference, Mr. Young made some very important statements 
regarding Lease and, Lend. He said, “ Lease and Lend believes that. the 
national igterest tallë for maintenance of private ‘trade channels. “Ti 
and Lend is attempting to adjust ` its operations so as to cause as. ‘ttle 
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damage to export trade as possible. As a first step, trade names and 
brands. are being permitted in Lease and Lend requisitions. Where cash 
‘can be paid, the presumption is that normal channels will be used except 
: In special em@ggencies. Where a foreign government has once approved 
a transaction through commercial channels, it will not be transferred to 
Lease and Lend except in special emergencies. Every effort will be made 
to see that export representatives’ and. distributors at home and abroad 
are reimbursed for services. . E l 
Whether the world and all the people in it have gained or lost from 

the practice of Lease- and Lend is a question which is better expressed 
than nursed in secret. This has been the general opinion among the 
mercantile people of England since February last. “With almost 
quixotic rectitude the British Government’ has insisted on unswervingly . 
observing its undertakings given’.to the United States ; and for this it 
will perhaps some day be thanked - wholeheartedly. Meantime, is it the- 
‘case that those who presumably obtain the orders which Britain foregoes, 
are delithied, or even satisfied with their lot? If they were chortling and-. 
rubbing their hands, the disgruntled on this side of the Atlantic might» 
reckon their darkest suspicions confirmed. The evidence is that American 
exports are no less sick of the performances of their bureaucracy than are 
_ the English. With or without reason, they are no less morose and so long 

as the apparent gainer is as discontented as the seeming loser, it is per- 
missible to attribute something, not to crafty scheming, but -to hard 
exigencies of a` military situation which is by no means all velvet. 
American shippers also have received vastly more orders than they have 
been permitted to execute.” - This was how the M ercantile Guardian wrote 
in February last. 

_ Mr. Dalton, the President of the Board of Trade in Great Britain, 
observes, ‘‘ Unless we do export we cannot maintain our - present prandare 
of living, matik: Jess increase it to those higher figures to“which we aspire.’ 
aie ata’ Wood, as the custodian. of the national purse—for he has 
häncellor of the Excheqtier-—has also said, ‘‘ We must rely 
pon a considerable expansion of exports. They are our 
“Upon them ` will largely depend our standard of living after ` 

There must be a bigh standard of priority for the export 















fe blod. 
the war. ous 


tride in all our post-war efforts.” _ z 
i The American attitude, which looked upon- DLease and Lend with 


suspicion and a sense of loss, may have gradually toned down. The 
- Beagons behind this change are to be sought for at other quarters. “ All 
the“ dominions,” writes Mr. W. L. Willis, a well:reputed exporter and 
. agent: of London, “are becoming slowly. but surely, self-supporting, 
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Australia, with its huge factories, anae works and shipyards;, has 
already advanced a long way. South Africa is contemplating ‘setting up 
factories to supply the continent of Africa. India hopes to supply her 
own needs, and even New Zealand, with its one milliog four hundred 
thousand inhabitants, has followed the lead of Australia ant is encouraging l 
her secondary industries.” Besides that,-necessity of keeping the forces 
of Nazisń and Fagciem away from the shores of America, the New World 
—now at the peak of its industrial agricultural resources—is thinking on, 
with as much consciousness as that of England, the future loss of markets 
for its exports. If af this hour the United States of America cannot buy 
obligations from the’ importing countries for import of commodities in 
future and thus provide opportunity to them to grow:self-sufficient under 
the preserit stress and strain of the war, the ‘States will be exposed to ‘the 
evil effects of inflation for a period ; they will be able neither to keep the 
present high standard of life in future nor to let out the country’s extra 
income through an exit valve. There is added to all overproduction in the 
country and consequent inflation a constant threat of the Nazis earrying 
„invasion into America. Lease and Lend affords good relationship with, 
the United Nations; if makes the future markets for American commo- 
dities assured and certain; it stunts the expedient growth of the backward 
countries that have opportunity and scope for such expansion. On the ` 
whole the more good America seems to do to the belligerent nations of the 
world, and particularly to them with whom the country has found its fate 
interlinked. it does attain more security and safety for itself. Still with 


-the lustre of its massive industries and mighty resources, this country 


- has won reputation ‘or good will and friendly service to the United Nations, 
to whom, truly speaking, America owes a lot. 

The Atlantic Charter marked the opening of the yeat 1943 with 
a new economic significance for the entire world. But there has been a 
real anxiety abouf the practical application of the principles embodied in 
the Charter. A world economic planning board has been thought: “of as one 
means of avoiding intense economic nationalism which otily - is’ “expected 
to oppose the active principles of the Charter. The board » will ` determine 
where raw materials are to be produced, the quantity to be produced, the 
markets to be supplied and the prices to be ‘paid. Thus America will — 
be confined to export activities of heavy cars, refrigerators, radios, 
and domestic appliances; Britain to ships, railway material, light cars 
and processed cotton goods; Germany to chemicals, machine tools, 
toys and optical goods; France to silks and fabrics ; Belgium to 
textiles ; Italy to light engineering ; Japan to silks, and India to cottons: 
How far these plans will be successful nobody can, say, but it can be 
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rightlysobserved that such plans are still in the dreams of the eco- 
nomists. > For, the first practical outcome of the Charter, so to. say, ie., 
the Lease and Lend plan, is not free from blame. Itis more selfish 
-and more confined to the advantage of a nation than apparent from a 
casual look at bi . 

So far for unravelling the mystery of Lease and Lend. We now 
wait to see what good comes out of it in the end, or what else for us to do. 
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BRITISH LABOUR POLITICS FROM WITHIN * 
Dr. Naresh CHANDRA Roy, M.A., Pu.Dy 


ENNER BROCKWAY is not aame unknown to this country. Born 
of parents who were missionaries in India, he has taken a sustained 
interest in Indian affairs both in the House of Commons and outside. 
As soon as he was out qf schoo! he became a journalist and it was in this 
capacity that he first met Keir Hardie, the founder of the Independent 
Labour Party. It is true that like many other labour politicians he was 
at fitst a Liberal enthusiast. A driver of a traction engine, however, cured 
him of this Liberalism and turned his thoughts to other channels. He had 
approached this driver for his vote on behalf of a Liberal candidate. But 
this giant of a man, with thick black hair, deep voice, and a red tie poured - 
scorn upon the Liberals and declared them as no better than the Tories. 
Set a-thinking by the remarks of this man and soon convinced of their truth, 
Brockway joined -the. Social Democratic Federation. But he left ` 
this organisation shortly -and found his haven in the Independent Labour 
Party, which he has now served for well nigh forty years. He has filled 
all the responsible offices of this once influential labour organisation. He 
became the editor of its organ,.the-Labour Leader, at an early age and 
later became the Secretary and Chairman of the Party as well. He also 


. represented a constituency on its behalf in the’ House of Commons for 


two years and contested election on other occasions on the same ticket, 
though without success. In.the autobiography he has written he has much 
to say on the work of the Independent Labour Party in the years before the 
first World War. He has much more to say about the labour personalities 
like Hardie and MacDonald whom he knew so intimately. He again 
reveals in its pages a good deal as to the life which members of the House 
of Commons are constrained as a rule to live. Lastly, he gives us a good 
deal of information regarding the relations between the Independent 
Labour ‘Party and the Labour Pary and the attitude of the former towards 
the Communist Party. — 

When he first joined the Independent Labour Party he became a 


. member of a remarkable household of which Alfred Harvey-Smith, a branch 


Secretary of the organisation, was the head. ‘Six sisters of Alfred, his two 
adopted sisters and two brothers were all in the house. Of the other boarders. 
in the establishment the names of some may be mentioned. Reg. Sorensen, 


* Insid®the Left; Fenner Brockway (George Allen and Unwin, Ltd.), 1942. 


y 
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Ernest Thixtlo, Clem. Bundock, Dolly Lansbury and during the sessions 
of the Parliament) J. R. Clynes were to be found in this household. It 
would have been unbecoming if this association of young men and women 
living under th@ same roof did not result in some lasting unions between 
them. In fact Brockway married Lilla, one of the Haryey-Smith sisters 
and Sorensen married another, while Nrnest Thurtle took Délly Lansbury 
to wife. This household was really an instance of community-living 
which helped in establishing a kind of brotherhood among the new 
enthusiasts for socialism in Britain. When a emovement is young and 
shows promise and when its protagonists uphold its principles with fervour 
and are eager to preach them. with zeal, such camaraderie among them 
becomes a feature. In the early history of christianity brotherhood of* this 
character was prominently noticeable. There were other features of the 
activities of the Independent Labour Party in those days which also bore 
close resemblance to a movement of religious revival. Its members would 
go out to different places to address congregations of people on the 
necessity of socialism in the same spirit and in the same manner as 
missionaries would go out to preach the gospels of their religion. Viscount 
Snowden who had been -for three- decàdes a member of the Independent 
Labour Party and helped by his speeches in the dissemnination of socialist 
principles and ideas among-the British people has left ıt on record in his 
autobiography that in those early days of ;their conversion they regarded 
Socialism as religion and preached it in the same way as missionaries 
would preach their religion. Mr. Brockway reiterates this point of view. 
The first casualty of the last War was international socialism. ‘‘ Thè 
workers of all countries unite’’ was a slogan preached for years from the 
platform of the Second International. But as the War came, ‘‘ the 
German soldiers sang ‘ The Internationale’ as they trained their guns on 
their Russian brothers” and “the Belgian soldiers sang ‘The Inter- 
nationale’ as they trained theif guns on their German brothers.’ There 
were still no doubt a few sturdy spirits who upheld their principle as the crisis 
caine. Keir, Hardie was oné of this noble group. He was fifty-eight and 
` was physically exhausted by all the struggle he had already to go through. 
He now found the bottom knocked down from his movement as he listened 
to the war cries from day to day. ~ Crumpled in body he became broken 
in spirit.as well. In fact “the War struck Hardie like a physical blow- 
and a spiritual blight.” He did not survive the shock. It cannot be 
‘said that Ramsay MacDonald, who remained technically pacifist throughout 
the War and had to incur on that account an unpopularity which to a proud 
man like him was almost unbearable, acquitted himself as credigably as a 
man of his views was expected tò do. 
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Mr. MacDonald in fact comes out in rather lurid colours in these pages. 
He is painted throughout as a man who had no confidence in the principles 
of the party he led and in the men who worked under his leadership 
in the Parliament. His eyes were always on the bencheMopposite. He 
liked more the embraces of Harls and the attention of Countesses than the 
cheers of the Labour rank and file. ‘his was a singular failing particular- 
ly in a man who was. leading a leftist movement in the -country. Even 
in the first decade of the century when Lloyd George was inspiring and 
leading legislation on unemployment insurance, MacDonald was showing 
a moderation which became a despair to his colleagues like Snowden and 
Hardie. While the latter demanded’ 4 non-contributory scheme which 
-would be supported by’ taxation of- the rich, the former argued for the 
contributory principle. Later on Snowden: fell no doubt into the same 
snare which had claimed MacDonald 3 years ago. But what.could possibly 
be excused to old age and love of. security engendered by it could not 


certainly be pardonable in a man who was in the prime of his life. and ` 


leading a movement. which was young, vigorous- ‘and unspoiled by any ‘spell = 


of power. In fact MacDonald wanted always to look” respettable and do - 


things in a‘ manner which‘ would be appreciated by. men of title and 
status. E i - 

This might be to some extent pardonable in a man who wanted to 
cover a very unfortunate accident of his birth by this love of respectability. 
But, a labour leader could become respectable i in those days ‘only by sacrfi- 
cing . the . basic principles of his party. This was brought out very early in 
his parliamentary career. The Labour Party with its forty odd -votes was 


expected, by maintaining balance between the two historical parties, to 7 


- extort as much. of leftist legislation from the Government as it could. But 
MacDonald was not satisfied with this policy of independence. He wanted 
the Labour Party to become a wing of the Liberal Party and even 
suggested an alliance with that organisation at the General Election. He 
had proposed this alliance in the Parliamentary Executive of his Party 
but on his suggestion no record of the discussion was kept. But the other 
members including Hardie who believed such combination suicida] became 
determined to kill the plan of MacDonald and the matter was carried to the 
. Party Conference. But there faced with a hostile majority he not only 
‘denied that he had made any such proposal but challenged. his’ accusers to 
produge the relevant minutes of the Executive. Snowden -whọ was there 
was-no-respecter of persons and he revealed-in all details what MacDonald 
_had said and done in this regard. But MacDonald had already left the 
Conference and was not there to receive personally the hisses and boos 
from the audience. i a i 
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The part he played in the affair referred to above was repeated in 
regard to his attitude towards War and its conduct. This attitude was 
really double-faced. He critisized ihe policy of Sir Edward Grey but at 
the same time h@did not record his unequivocal opposition to War. In 
fact he declared that in certain circumstances he would support it. ‘If 
the Right Hon’ble gentleman had come@here today and told us that our 
country is in danger, 1 do not care what Party he appealed to, or to what 
class he appealed, we would be with him and behind him.” This was a 
patriotic declaration but quite inconsistent with the front he had so far 
presented and with the policy of the group which he led in the House. 
But inspite of it and possibly because he did not think that the country 
was in danger, he opposed the War even when England was already ia it. 
The National Council of the I.L.P. discussed the matter and decided to 
resist its conduct. This decision was taken with only a few dissentients 
and Mr. MacDonald was not one of them.” So it was expected that he 

„would - -contingie to be an ardent War-resister. But it had been waged 
barely.a “month when he took. an action which revealed the character of 
his’ leadership. Tt “should be remembered that he had not only ‘supported 
the policy of the National - Council of his Party towards War but had. 
denounced those labour leaders who had associated themselves with War- 
efforts. But Er to be present in a recruiting meeting at Leicester, 
one of the divisions of which he represented in the House of Commons, 
he wrote a letter to say that ‘‘ he was very sorry that he could not be'at 
the meeting; that the War. must be wofi; that the young men of England 
must settle the immediate issue; that the serious men of the Trade “Union 
Biotherhood and similar movements should face their duty.” Naturally 
this letter created a furore among his followers. It was represented as a 
change of -front on his part. But when questioned about it, he simulated 
astonishment that any one should misinterpret his words. ‘‘He had said 
he was sorry he could not be at the meeting ? Of course he could not; 
his convictions would not allow him. The-War must be won and the 
young men -must settle. the issue? Well, was not that self-evident ? 
But meantime, while they did their duty on the military front, we must 
be carrying out our task on the political front, which was to maintain the 
spirit of internationalism and to popularise the idea of just peace terms.” 
No wonder the friends who listened were stunned. Throughout the War, 
Mr. MacDonald in fact could Hob recover an honest position. He continued 
to'be Mr “ Facing-both-ways.’ $ 

That a leader who in his younger days was so little e 
‘about the fundamentals ‘of a socialist. policy would not be -keen about 
them in later years, every body should have tiken for granted: But all 
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the same in 1922 after the General Election, Mr. MacDonald was elected 
the parliamentary leader of the Labour Party. He had, however, no 
patience with the policy of ‘‘ Socialism in Our Time’’ which was preached 
rather vigorously at this time in the New Leader ai§ which had the 
support of the Clydeside group led by John Wheately. After the first 
Labour Government was formed, tlee Ministers chosen from this group 
refused, as a gesture to rising labour, to put on the officially required 
morning dress when they went to Buckimham Palace to receive from the 
King the seals of officg. But it only shocked MacDonald whose ambition 
- was now to lead a ‘‘respectable’’ team. Actually he became increasingly © 
bitter towards those who urged him as Prime Minister to behave as a 
leftist leader and undertake socialist legislation and policy. This bitter- 
ness is brought out into clear relief by an incident in which Mr Brockway 
was himself involved. .He was the Secretary of the I. L. Group 
although he was not yet in the House. One of his duties was to inform . 
the Prime Minister as to the views which the group. hejd with regard 
- to important questions of the day. One evening he repaired by “appoint- 
ment to the Prime Minister’s room in the House’ and found him in a 
superb evening dress ready to go out to keep a social engagement. Mr. 
Brockway proceeded to acquaint him with the views of the: Group. as to. 
German reparation. But Mr. MacDonald’ who ‘“‘ looked a grand figüre, 
Olympian and contemptuous,” shouted that he had no time to listen to 
the “views” and with this be left in the company of Mr. Arthur 
Henderson who arrived at this moment also in evening dress. 

That even in 1924 he was ill at ease with the rank and file of his 
own Party and was more at home in other surroundings was evident 
from many of his expressions and actions. This feeling reached its climax 
when the second Labour Government was formed in 1929. There were 
many in the Party, particularly those affiliated to the I.L.P., who 
demanded the adoption of a truly socialist programme. If the Government 
were defeated on this issue, it would have an opportunity of appealing 
to the country and convincing the electorate as to the correctness of its 
point of view. But Mr.-MacDonald poured nothing but ridicule upon it. 
Between himself and J. H. Thomas, they even killed-the plan of solving 
unemployment in the country. They were in fact preparing the ground 
. for that grand defection which took place in the summer of 1931. Few 
of the Cabinet Ministers knew that he was negotiating with the leaders 
of the opposition for forming a National Government. When they heard 
of it at last, it was the biggest surprise of their life. Most disillusioned 
were thoge on this occasion who had so far pinned their faith to Mr. 
MacDonald and supported him from attacks from the go-ahead socialists. 
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They became intensely bitter towards him. People also felt surprised 
regarding the conduct of Mr. Snowden at this time. Before the days of 
the second Labour Government he had never seen eye to eye with his 
chief and in fact smote him as hard asa colleague could. His opinions 
were also supposed to be too progressive for the defection for which he 
became largely responsible. There were many in fact who could not 
explain this change of front on his? part. But it has been pointed out 
that partly he was won over by Montagu Norman of the Bank of England 
iù whom he placed a good deal of confidence and partly he was persuaded 
by the attitude of his wife whom he adored. This Gady had served her 
husband with unstinted devotion and loyalty through the many decades 
during which he was in the wilderness. In her old age she had no 
longer that fascination for the rough and tumble of labour politics and 
preferred the security of a more ‘ respectable’ life. 

Mr. Brockway has much to say about the Independent Labour Party 
and its relation to the British Labour Party on the one side and to the 
Communist: Party on the other, Years ago.Mr. Bernard Shaw drew up 
a statement on the aims and objects of the Independent Labour Party. 
It has been published for the first time in this book. This statement 
tells us that the Independent Labour Party ‘was founded to establish 
a. Labour Party in the House of Commons, and to bring about Socialism 
. by parliamentary procedure.” Whether this observation means that the 
Independent Labour Party should be as such-in the House of Commons’ 
and the members returned on its ticket should constitute a group by 
themselves or whether it was intended only to popularise socialism in 
the country and become only a propaganda organisation, it is not exactly 
clear. The late Viscount Snowden for instance was of the view that 
the task which the I. L. P. was to fulfil was to preach and popularise 
socialist tenets among the people of Britain. In other words it was only 
to be a missionary body and not a political party functioning as such in 
the Parliament. But other people have held different views. It should 
be noted. that up to 1918 no individual could join the Labour Party except 
through its affiliated organisations like the I. L. P., the Fabian Society 
or the Trade Unions. The socialists could join it only through the 
Fabian Society and the I. L. P. Now the I. L. P. was a constituent 
organisation of the Labour Party no doubt but as members returned to 
the House on its ticket were more go-ahead and progressive than the ` 
other members of the Labour Party, it constituted more or less an 
autonomous group in the House. ` 

With effect from 1918 the old rule that an individual could join the 
Labour Party only through an affiliated organisation was replaced by the 
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new rule’ that the Party would.. have its branches in different localities 
and through’, these branches individuals might join it. This certainly 
undermined thé: influence and prestige of the [..P. to a great, extent. 
But it refused to go down. Tt made earnest: efforts to rehabjitate its position 
‘in other ways and by other means. As it was the vanguard of the socialist 
movement in Britain, it thought, that the maintenance of its strength 
and the extension of its influence were essential for the growth of socialism 
in the country. Sooner . or later on this account a conflict between it 
and the Labour Party became inevitable. As we have seen during the 
continuance of both the Labour Ministries, headed though by an I. L. P. 
man, there was no love lost between thé majority of the Labour Members . 
and the I. Iu. P. progressives. The climax was reached in 1982 when 
the I. L. P. was given to understand that it could remain inside the Labour 
l Party only on the condition of its obeying the Party rales. This condition 
the I.L. P. refused to fulfil and had consequently to secede. But this 
secession proved disadvantageous from more than one standpoint and two 
years later the decision had to be reversed. But we cannot say that the 
Labour Party and the I. L. P. have yet patched up their quarrels and the 
latter is acting as an obedient constituent. of the former. During the 
presènt War while the Labour Party is maintaining a party truce with the 
Conservatives and the Liberals, the I: L.P. has not regarded itself as 
bound by this arrangement. It is also a fact that on occasions the I. L. P. 
even set up candidates to oppose official labour candidates. The relations 
are infact still very strained. 
The attitude of the Labour. Party towards the Russian Revolution, 
the Communfisf Inférnational and the Communist Party in Britain. has 
` been analysed in some detail by Mr. Brockway. He has particularly 
dealt in this connection with the policy which the Independent Labour 
` Party decided to follow in respect of the Communist organisations. The 
Labour Party asa whole, influenced. too largely by the Trade Unions 
which are concerned pre-eminently with the improvement of the conditions 
of life of the British workers and do not ds a rule think otherwise in 
terms:of leftism,. was not naturally in favour of even entertaining any idea 
as to affiliation with the Third International. But it rendered one great 
service to the leftist cause in 1920 by stopping . British intervention on 
behalf of Poland against Russia. ‘‘ Under Winston Churchill’s influence, 
the British Government had financed the Whité Russian forces of Deniken 
and Kolchak to the extent of one hundred million pounds, but Trotsky’s 
Red Army had defeated the Whites despite British assistance. Then 
-another opportunity. arose for Churchill and his friends. Poland and 
Russia Were at loggerheads ; British support for Poland -might bring 
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about the downfall of the Leninist regime. Athe height of the crisis 
workers at the London docks weré’ ordered to load“ wiunitions on a ship 
called the ‘‘ Jolly Bridge ’'` bound for Poland. The dovkers refused to 
touch the murftions and immediately the whole working class movement 
of Britain flamed into action.’ The National Labour Conference was 
now called to discuss the matter amd decide upon action. Mr. J. H. 
Thomas who belonged to the extreme right.wingof the labour movement 
presided. A resolution ‘was adopted to the effect that if the Government 
persisted in its policy, a general strike would be, galled. The Cabinet 
became perturbed and an announcement was made the next day that it 
intended no action hostile to Russia. But although the Government 
was defeated on this occasién, if remembered the weapon the dangling 
of which had made necessary the Government’s withdrawal from the . 
interventionist policy. The Trade Dispttes Act of 1927 was as much 
the result of the General Strike of the previous year as of the threat of 
it in 1920. -Mr. Churchill who was then the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
made no secret of this fact. 

There was a keen controversy in the’ I. L. P. circle regarding the 
attitude to be adopted towards the Comintern. The Second International 
had failed disastrously during the War. The question was if the new. 
organisation held out greater hope for the workers, A strong section of 
the Party led by the late Mr. Saklatwala, Miss Ellen Wilkinson (now 
in the Government of Churchill) and Walton Newbold advocated affiliation 
to it. Mr. MacDonald wanted, as if was expected, to returi to the 
Second International. A deputation including Clifford Allen was sent 
to Russia to investigate the conditions of affiliation to the Comintern. 
Mr. Allen was enthusiastic as to the big things which were being done 
in Russia in the new communist regime. But he was convinced that 
the Russian psychology and methods of work were different and they 
could not be imposed upon Britain. Here the traditions being different 
and psychology of the people being otherwise, different methods must 
be adopted to reach the same end. So it was decided by a large majority 
that the I. L. P. would not be associated with the Moscow International. 
Newbold, Wilkinson, .and Saklatwala broke away from the I. L. P. 
and joined the Commiuniist- “Party. But the first two did not remain 
there for long. Mr.. Saklatwala - was also reported to be feeling . 
uneasy and had he lived longer, he also might have walked back to 
the old fold. In later years there was again a talk of the British 
Communist Party and the I. L. P. being fused together and forming a 
strong leftist organisation. It was thought that the I. L. P. and 
the C. P. had the same ends to achieve and the same goal to reach, 
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Bach’ of them separately was Ao weak to make much of an impression . 
l upon the- publie mind. But two together might become a force to be 
z reckoned. ‘with... But-now too the efforts. to břing them together proved 
abortive: This- was becatse the C. P. had no policy of its®wn asa British 
Party. Not only the principles but the details of its action were deter- 
mined at. Moscow. - ‘It took its @ue as much in foreign policy as:in 
domestic action fron Russia. This. became the rock upon which the 
. unity proposal ‘stumbled and broké ‘down. - The attidude of the I. I. P. 
‘towards the C. P, has gowhere: been: ‘brought -öut into as clear relief as 
-. in the statement’ by George Bernard ; -Shaw referred to in a previous 
paragraph. ‘‘ There is no difference in principle,” he observes, ‘‘ between 
Socialism and Communism ; ‘in’ fact-a Socialist who is not a Communist 
gis not a ‘Socialist ; the only possible difference is one of tactics. The 
‘Coimunist Party made the grave tactical mistake of affirming the inter- 
sav onal character of the Socialist principle by accepting money from a. 
foreign. Government and placing itself “under its direction. ẹ The I. L. P. 
could 1 nand cannot- associate itsélf with & body- capable of such” suicidal 
stupidity” I -has,,every sympathy. with the Government in question, and 

Jean -bè depé: Jed- pon to support it uncompromisingly i in every permissible 
l Her mets and support cannot be purchased 5 its policy 
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foo ctions: z Mr. Brockway upon the general strike of 1926 
“are interéstinig an q -give us a clue as to the causes of its ignominious 
failure. -OÑ ' ay in; ‘that year the miners were locked out. On the 
_two faliowing “aay: ‘the: “Trade Union Council carried-on negotiations with 
the Govérnihentof:sihick “Mr. Baldwin was the head and in which «Mr... 
Churchill ` “was “the Chancéllor of the Exchequer and the second in 
‘command.- “Bat the negotiations broke down because of the intransigence 
of. the. latter; and the general strike began. “One of the most important 

` reasons: why “f had“later to be called off was -that proper arrange- 
ments were not made to give publicity to the labour view point during 
the period of the strike. As the capitalist newspapers were stopped, the 
compositors also downed tools in the Daily Herald press and that news- 
paper also stopped publication. The result was that while ‘the Govern- 
ment utilised the B.B.C. to pour out its venom upon the strikers and to 
mobilise public opinion on its behalf, the labourites were without necessary 
equipment for publicity. But the best explanation for the failure of the 
strike lay in the fact that it ‘‘ was led by people who did not believe in 
it. They, rather than the workers, cracked. Of course a General Strike 


must be revolutionary ; it is of necessity a conflict between the workers 


va 
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and the capitalist State: * The strike of 1926 was s led by a General Council 
who did not realise this whens they reluctantly authorised the strug ggle, 
and they drew back from it as soon, as M, undergtood its full - 
implications.” i ` Ssu an 

The ineffectiveness of ‘host labour members i m “he. ‘Parliament shio 
might be expected to acquit’ themselves more, creditably: -on behalf of © 
go-ahead socialism has been -often. "spoken of, very - sneeringly: Mr. 
Brockway who was himself in the House of Commons for two years and 
has inside experience explaips, the: ‘situation - yery, graphically. He tells” 
us that members of the Labour Party in the H&use of Commons in his . 
time might be divided into. four- -grotips. Fifty of them had posts of one - 
kind or another under.the Government and consequently their loyalty was 
assured. Whatever policy the Government would adopt, they would vote 
for it. ~Fifty more wanted posts, and they were consequently more loyal i 
than even the members of the Government., A third fifty, largely composed 
‘of elderly Trade Union officials, had been rewarded for long service with 
safe seats in Patliament and therefore witha comfortable living. They 
were unwilling to forego these privileges for the sake of socialism, of. which. 
they had no appreciation and for which they. did not. cate, “+A. 
were politically minded and keen on socialist reform: 
made noise. But being small in number their voice, ‘wo 
in the wilderness. 3 

Even those who may at the start show some Tenes. : fight are 
not unoften won over to the right by the attention. which ji tó them’ 
in society. It should not be forgotten that the ‘House: 1 
club. In the days of Fox and Pitt it was the’ best. clubin Bpgland. . 
may not be best at the present time but it is still”a chib.: Tnspite" “of. i 
different parties keeping to different rooms, there i is. alyaiys a ‘possibility’ 
of contact with the members of other parties. ~ The attention which a, 
rich, high-born and, influéntial conservative- member ` may ‘pay to an 
extremist labourite does not unoften mellow his -spirit , „and. blunt -his ex- - 
tremism. He becomes more docile still as he attends on two or, three l 
occasions the parties of the famous hostesses and feted and flattered by 
society ladies, This. is why some of the Labour members refuse 
invitations to such parties and dinners. But many of them on the còn- 
trary regard it an honour to be so invited and gradually yield to the social 
snare prepared for them. ; 

There are other members again who fall a prey to the drink habit 
and gradually lose their faculties. It should be known that the Hause of 
Commons is regarded as a Royal Palace and consequently drink is available 
here at all hours. Many of the members particularly those on the Govern- 
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ment benches find time hanging heavy. They are expected only to vote 
but otherwise to keep silent: How to while away the time becomes a 
problem with them: Naturally the weaker elements take to drink 
and gradually go down. After nine o'clock it was common (when Mr. 
Brockway was a member of the House) for one or two “members to be 
drunk and- intoxicated and to- shout constantly “‘ hear, hear’’ or to make 
-- other interruptions. On one occasion a Cabinet Minister who was to wind 
up the ‘debate on unemployment was too drunk and could stand with 
difficulty... ‘‘ By this I was utterly shocked and left the Chamber, remarking 
to ‘Dr. Marion Phillip@ . -that a workman would be sacked if he were 
found drunk at his ‘bendi ** Sometimes a labourite who is very 
enthusiastic about his cause is tempted by -political opponents to drink more l 
and more and become ineffective. -Victor ‘Grayson was one such labour 
member who, Keir Hardie thought, was encouraged to drink and this 
brought about his ruin. This is why he had laid down the rule that no 
M. P. should drink during the Parliamentary heurs. Many labourites 
followed it, but many did not. . ‘ - 





THE DHAMMAPADA, TRANSLATED BY U. DHAMMAJOTT: -A NOTE BY PROF, 
DHARMANANDA KOSAMBI ON BARUA’S REVIEW, PUBLISHED BY 
Ty MAHABODHI SOCIETY, SARNATH, BENARES, 1948 : ; 


This note is prepared by Professor Kosambi in vindication of ceftain points: criticised by me 
concerning U, Dhammajoti’s English translation of the Pali Dhammapada in my review of the book 
asa whole. Itis very gratifying indeed to me that my review has evoked further discusaion, which, 
is always welcome. A note of dissent from the pen of a venerable, Pali Scholar (not to say, an old 
veteran) of Professor Kosambi’s reputation cannot be ignored, When I wrote out the said review, 
there was a lurking suspicion in my mind that.there was.perhaps, some ‘' Man behind the plough.’ 

- and it has now come true. ‘ eye ge . 

Though it is not the usual practice to write a rejoinde? to the review of a review, I o help 
it under the circumstances stated above. Professor Kosambi i is out for a scholarly duel with Kedava. 
He has thrown down the gauntlet and am faking it up, not, however without due deferance to 
him for the distinct service he rendered to Pali studies in India in early days of their introduction. 

I may observe that so far as my words have been faithfully reproduced, his intention is not 
to distort.them. But by bringing in personal matters, I regret he has oaly tried to raise a screen 
of dust over real issues, which cannot be the sound $ rinciple of Pandita vada. 

To come to the points: ` i 

In defending’ Dhammajoti’ 8 rendering of tato by ` from them ' instead of by * from that,’ ie., 
‘from knowing certain fundamental fact of life in the clause. tato sammanti medhaga, of the 
stanza : 


Pare ca na vijananti— mayam ettha yamamase | — a 
ye ca tattha vijananti tato sammanti medhagé || 


he has joined an issue with me as to my remark that here as elsewhere, e.g., in the two opening 
stanzas of the Dhammapada; “tHe word tato has. no reference to any person or persons, and been 
at pains to cite Pali pas sages to establish that both tato and tattha (Sk. tatra) apply equally, in 
different contexts, to mien, animals, and.things. But I say, not necessarily, their primary and 
real application being to a prakarana, adhikarana, prasanga, and occasionally to indicate temporal 
sequence (tato kiyasankhdro=tato param kayasankharo) or cause or reason (tato=tata nidinam). 

Panini’s rules (which, by the way, were authoritative with the early Pali Hnguists and 
scholiasts) governing the use of the two suffixes, tasil and tryal, are sufficient to establish that 
tato generally stands for tatra, tasmat (Pali tasma@), and. tasmin (Pali tasmim), leaving out of 
account its use in the idioms -of courtesy: sa bhavén (cf. Pali so Bhagava), tato bhavan, tatra 
bhavan, all in the same sense. 

The case to the point is really the following stanza cited from the Dhammapade : 


Varam assatarā danté äjäniyā ca sindhavā Í 
kuñjarā ca mahānūgā, attadanto tato varam |l 


which Dhammajoti translates by . 

** The mules are excellent when trained, so also are thoroughbred horses of Sindh and the noble 
elephants, tbe tuskers. But one who has trained ihe self is the best of all.” 

Going by Professor Kosambi’s finding, here by tato has been sét up a comparisen between 
the self-trained (self-restrained) man on the one hand, and the well-trained beasts of burden, on 
the other, T say, no.—not precisely that. p ' 

The preceding stanza, Dhp. 821, which leads to the stanza quoted: above and reads— 


Dantam nayanti samitim, dantam rajébhirihati | 
danto settho manussesu yo'tivikyam titikkhati || 


` 
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leaves no room for doubt that the. intended comparison is, first of all, bètween animals and animals 
and mén and men, and, then, | between two positions, ef. dvipadinem cakkhuma in Dhp. 273. 
To understand here the foree of tato varam, the stanza should bett er be construed thus : 
A well-trained beast is better than others that are not so—this is one position. 
As compared with that, by far the. better is the position where a self-restrained man stands 
. superior to others who are not so. sor 
In other words, here tato, contrasts two positions of excell ence or superiority, the first containing 
a gradation of three. A ‘trait of superiority @0 gradation in respech of being attadanta as 
against paradanta is also suggested. 
The key to the same-is given ‘alao in the Dhp. stanza No. 820, w here, ton, the real -comparison 
is between. the forbearing single’man and the wicked many. 
Aham nago Vagahgame cipato patitam saram | 
ativäkyam titikkhissam, dussilo hi baliujjano I 
The stanza cited from the Padakusala-minavaka Jataka was beyond the province of my remark. 
/nd yet t6 consider it— 
d Yat odakam tad adittam, yato Itheinam tato bhay yam | 


This is evidently a popular adage cited in the birth-story and applied to characterise the unworthy 
and unexpected action of a ruler. So the Commentary is justified in bringing the rājā into the - 
picture, saying here yat and tat stand for raja and yato and tato for: rajato, i.e., all for a person. 
But in the adage itself, the allusion is to an inanimate‘object, in the first part-tp vidavinala, and 
baal in the second, to sarana, a shelter with @ parissaya or lurking danger, say, a hidden enemy, ‘a 7 
` serpent, cf. also Dhp. 188, 189. In the instance itself, yato avd-tato may be replaced by yatra ia i 
tatra. “Thus personal equations are established indirectly only, just by the way, by way of ilustra- 
tion or " application of the popular ` maxim. <a 7 

As foi: the significance of tato in the Dhp. stanes in question, I still hold that it should better 

bë 6 tranélated by.‘‘ from that ” than by “‘ from them ” for the following reasons : 
“at a Bis that tato (singular) does not tally with ye (plural in the clause, ye ca tattha vijananti) ; 
G- ‘that it is not the Indo-Aryan idiom to say-any evil is pragamita from a person or persons, 
may ‘be from (i. é., due to, on account of) their action or agency; ; one can say, e.g., veray tesam na 
sammati (Dhp. 3), veram tesūpasammati (Dhp. 4); were as 

Git) that the Coamentary paraphrases it by “ täya ‘patipattiya” in one interpretation, and by 
es tesam santikā panditapùrise nissãya `, which is a ciroumlogittery way and yet not stripped of the - 
causal suggestion— from their presence, thanks to the wise men.’ 

With regard to my casual suggestions regarding the interpretation of the clause, ‘‘ mayam 
eitha yamamase,” which formed the bone of contention, I must admit that Professor Kosambi’s 
objection is valid in one part at least as mine is as applied to Dhammajoti's rendering—‘‘ in this case 
let us restrain’, preceded by the clumsy subjunctive clause, “* Tf the others do not realise that the 
quarrels are bad.” 

I wish Professor Kosambi had argued his case differently. In playing the part of a reviewer, 
my real concern was nob so much to establish my own interpretation as to question his. Professor 
Kosambi's suggestion, which, as I now find, guided the translator, goes to add one more interpreta- 
tion to ‘the list of two. in the Dhp. Commentary, the first of which corresponds with that of 
Buddhaghosa in his Samanta-pasidika, and- ‘the, second, e., ‘the alternative one being its own, 
If any definite suggestion” from me be in request, T should proceed thus : š - 

The commentators were perfectly in the ight. to seek~to interpret the particular clause, the 
particular ‘stanza, nay, the entire. group of verses’ ‘with yeference ‘to the historical context, namely, 

‘thé conduct of the quarrelsome bhikkhus at Kanéambi. The‘Contexts, viewed from another point 
of view, are three, viz., (1) the above one, (2) the story of Prince Dighava! Kosala, and (8) the 
group cf stanzas in Ch. X.of the Vinaya Mahavagga, and the Dighitikosala J ataka, 

With reference to the first context, Buddhaghosa (Samantapasidike to Mahivagga, Ch. X 
explains the Stanza : Others (pare, i.e., persons other than the wise, the quarrel-mongers) here 
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(eitha,. i.e., quarrelling in the community—sepghamajjhe kalahan karonta) do not know (na 
jananti)—‘We shall get on’ (yemamase, i.e., go on persisting in our job, proceed headlong’ to des-- 
truction upayamainam yama, satatam samitam maccusanhitkam gacehima).’ Those who there 
know (tattha vijānanti, i.e., the wise in that matter kniow, ‘ Hereb¥ we shall proceed to destruc- , 
tion ’), therefrom coaG@ quarrels (tato sammanti medhaké, i.2.,,. .thus indeed -knowing......geé to find - 
the complete subsidence of quarrels—evam hi janantzé...... kalakiinam vupasamam patipajjanti).”* 

With reference to the same context, the Tghammapada Commentary’ -offers ‘in alternative 
explanation, according to which, the purport of the stanza is this 7 +> : 


“Others (i. ey who are not the Buddha’s sons as they do not follow ‘his adviee) do not know : 
‘ We capriciously ‘falling into a wrong view, shall here, i.e., in the community, be but striving to 
augment wrangling, quarrels, etc.’ (ettha -sainghamajjhe. yomamase-bhandanddinam cuddhiya 
viyamimati). Now, rationally viewing the matter, there (atthe), i.e., among you {tumhakam 
antare), those who are wise men-know, ‘Acting capriciously before, we have proceeded irrationally, 
therefrom, from their presence, i.e., on account of these wise men (tato tesam santika panditapurise 
niss&ya) now the disputes which go by the namé of quarrels subside.” : 

Without reference to any such context, Professor Kosambi propose to take the puzzling verbal 
expression yamamase in the sense of. ‘let us restrain ’ (as in Dhammajoti’s rendering), yamamase 
from yam, meaning “‘ to stop, check, restrain, control, and subdue.’ That is to say, he rejects the 
commentators’ equation. of yamadmase with yama, gacchama. Accepting his interpretation, the 
stanza may be rendered thus: 7 Other „do not know—‘Let us in this ease stop’, There those who | 


know; from® them the quarrels-cease.’ Ea 


But Professor Kosambi has yet fö show thatin | Pali the root yam (to stop, to check) is conjugated 
“as yamaima or yamamase (Tot, atmanepada, “Ist person, plural). He cites the Bali sañña: 
messanti (samyamessanti} just to throw dust into our. CFs, it being a Nijanta (Catisative) form 
and conjugated like the roots of the Curddi~group. -Tn- Sanskrit, samyamea (to. check) i is gonja- 
gated in ordinary Lat as samyacchati, but in Nijanta Lat as samuamayati, cf. gacchati;* . 
Tt is still a disputed question if’ émase (which is met with only in the gāthäs, in arcbei¢ forma). ay 
should be treated as a 1:66 verbal suffix, lat person, plural. With the Pali scholiasts yamainase= 
yamama, “akaramhase=akarimha. One might think that the case of yamamase is analogous to 
that of ramiumate, cf. ehi rammamase (therigatha, 870). Itis as good to say, ‘come let us enjoy” 
as to say, “come, we enjoy”. If ramantase be construed with the Pali_grammarians as an 
adimanepada Liat form, ist person, plufal, this may be justified on the‘ ground that ram is an 
aimanepada root in Sanskrit, but yam (to stop, to check) is not so. The atmanepada Todt cons- 
truction of yamadmase is not justifiable if it is not equated with ayamamase, from aya, which is 
an dimanepada root meaning ‘to go’, and not ‘to stop.” x 

Buddhaghosa had strong reasons on his side to treat yamāmase as a Lat (Present Indicative) 
form, as well as to take it to mean yama or gacchãma, ‘we go.’ In Sanskrit, too, the root yam, 
. meaning ‘to go', yields the plural Lat form yamamak in the first person. 

As for my own interpretation of the puzzling dictum, Pare ca na vijānanti ‘mayam eltha 
famamase’, it is essentially the same as that of Buddhaghosa. Iam considering it with reference 
to the second ard tbird contexts as supplied in the Vinaya Mahavagga, Ch: X. 

In the Vinaya version of the etory of Dighavu, the valiant Koéala prince refrains from 
taking vengeance on the king of Kasi, the old enemy of bis Housé and murderef of «his parents, 
now captive at his mercy, saying to his rival + “My father ab the time of. his death said to 
me, ‘My son, have nob enmity for Tong; nor ‘make breaches with a friend precipitously, for ` 
hatred does not cease by hatred, it ceases “only by Jove.’ If were to take your life now, then 
your men would (some day) take: mine, after that my men would turn upon Yours and your 
men upon mine, there being no end of this tragic course of mutual spite. a 

And in the second stanza of the group appended to the Kauśāmbī episode, the idea of 
the first line of the Dhp. varse concerned is “expressed thus, rather enigmatically, aena nita na 
tam vidū, those of the.bhikkhus who are loud io their ngling voice and uomindfal of the 
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iniquity of their conduct bringing about division in the Brotherhood “are not aware of that. 
by which they ate being led.” As Buddhaghosa explains it, ‘‘they do not know that by the 
quarrelsome spirit was this unbecoming state of theirs being guided,” 


yena kalahena imam nillajjabhavam nita(nitam) na tam jar iti. 


Consistently with this, the stanza may be rendered and interpreted thus : 
- “Others (persons other than the wise) d@ not know—‘We herein (in the state of enmity) 
“go (proceed).* Those who know with regard thereto, therefrom (because of that knowledge) (their) 
quarrels cease.’ S ` 


My observations with regard to Dhammajoti’s rendering of the Dip. verse, 288, stand : 


Vanam chiftdatha, ma rukkham, vanato jayate bhayam | 
chetvā vanam vanathat ca nibbanā hotha bhikkhavo || , 


“O-Bhikkhus! cat down the forest (lust), not the tree. Fear ‘arises from the forest. Cutting 
the forest and the thicket be ye without forest (lust). As to this; it does not bring out the 
significance of the important clause in the exhortation, namely, ‘‘not the tree.’ Here the 
Commentary is not only unavailing but inisledding, and Professor: Kosambi, | I am sorry to say, 
beats about the bush and indulges in remarks betraying, his colossal i ignorance of historical facts. 
As explained in the Commentary, “here the word vang signifies- large trees (mahanta rukkhā) 
and vanatha, smali trees tkhuddaka rukkhā). Ido.not obiect to rendering of Vana apd-vanatha. 
If vana, as suggested in the Commentary, mean large trees, the exhortation, “Cut down the - 
forest {of desire:, lower passions) but not the tree (or trees),’’ becomes a tautology, loses all 
its force. ‘The tree’, taken in the singular, is ‘the tree of life’,. and ‘the trees’, taken in- the 
piural, are ‘the: organs of sense or of action.’ What was exactly behind this exhortation? - I 
made my suggestion to this effect that it was directed against those ascetics or religious men 
who, unable to control their senses and. mind, either destroyed their organs, the vital organ 
included.’ But Professor Kosambi would say that there was not a single instance within his 
knowledge where any ascetics practising bard penances had ever done violence to their organs. 
For his information, I cite below, first of all. the extreme cases of suicide recorded by Buddhaghosa 
(Visuddhimagga, Indriya-sacca-niddesa) : 


attané va aitanam vadhentassa Acelakavattadivasena dtipanapariatapandinuyogum—anuyu- 
ttassa kadhavasena abhuñjantassa ubbandhantassa ca dukkham. 


‘Phe pain of a person killing himself, of one engaged in the rigorous practice of austerities 
to fulfil the’ religious vows of the Naked ascetics and the like, not eating (even fasting to 
death), or strangling out of ‘anger (exasperation of spirit).”” 

It ‘goes without saying that the exasperation” of spirit was due to the consciousness of failure 
in struggles with one’s pagsions. ` 

Dhammapala in his. Udana-Commentary, Jatila-vagga, alludes to the practice of the matted- 
hair ascetics of the Gaya région of diving into the waters of the Phalgn river not to rise up again 
for self purification, by. way of atonement of sins committed by them. 

Manu and other legal writers gave sanction to the commitment of suicide on the part of the 
religieux in special circumstances, either by a jump from 2 height, or by “diving into water, or by 
entering into fire. : 

As for doing violence to one’s organs of- sense, the reader may be referred to the episode of 

Vilvamangala in the Vaisnava work called Bhaktamala. Should this be considered too late a piece 
of evidence to answer Professor Kosambi, references may be'had to the ascetic practice of 
keSaluficana, the plucking-out of hair of the head, which was prohibited by-the Buddha (Miilaa- 
sarvastivada Vinaya, Civaravastu, Gilgit MSS., edited by Dr. N. Dutt, Vol. TIY, p. 63), to that of 
lying on a bed of thorns (kantaka-passdyika) mentioned in the Pali Nikāyas (Kassapa-sihandda- 
Sutta, Digha? Vol. I; Mahiasihanada Sutte, Majjhima, Vol. I), und to that of making a person 

a eunuch (vossa-kammam) in which certain classes of recluses and Brahmans of the Buddha’s 
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time indulged (Brahmajala Sutta, under Majjhima-silam). The following words of Jesus (St. Mark, 
IX. 43, 45, 47) may here be quoted : ` 


* And if thy hand offend thee, cut it of: if thy foot offend thee, cub it off: if thine eye 
offend thee, pluck it og” 


Thus the ascetic madness which was probably behind the exhortation was no ingenious invention 
of mine. If Professor Kosambi, who has so far nog explanation for the clause ‘not the tree”, can 
make a better suggestion, it is welcome. i 


Aa to my remarks on Dhammajoti’s rendering of the two opening atanzas, I can assure 
Professor Kosam>i that I preached no philosophy of mine.: I do still maintain that * mind 
precedes all mental stages’ is not the correct and effective rendering of the significant expression 
manopubbangama dhammé, The Conimentary rightly suggests that, according to the Buddhist 
idea, whenever a mental operation takes place,.it does as a unit with regard to time, consciousness 
and mental states arise together on the same stimulus and the same subjective basis, simultane- 
ously, neither before nor after, and that this being so, there can be only logical priority, and no 
temporal sequenee : : y 

katham pana etehi saddhimi okivalthuka ekirammano spubbam ecar mam ekakkhane 
uppajiamano (mano) pubbaiigam- hott 4i? ae . uppada-paccayatthena mano pubbanhgamo etesan 
ti,” ge gee E ae ; 

When d spoke*of the popular Hindu ider; I simply meant thai tha Buddhist position was 
not that every man or woman would be hauled up in the court of Yama for trial for their deeds 
on earth recorded in the secret book of Citragupte So the Baddhist philosophy from its psycho- 
ethical point- of view demurred the idea of ‘ following.’ If one say thet with the rise of every new 
phase of consciousness, there is a mental complex of which pain or pleasure is the feeling- element 
or expression, I fail to understand the logic of Professor Kosambi’s inference that in that case 
paiia or pleasure would be ‘ perpatial.’ If mind can doa thing, if can also undo it, as. Pointed 
out in the Maehaniddes:, under the Jara Satta. The Buddhist idea is in all its essential aspects, 
similar to Milton’s distum: Mol is its owa plage, and can make a hellof heaven and a heaven - 
of hell. It should be wall kaowa to Professor Kosambi that the word anvaya or anveti does not 
necessarily imply the idea,of ‘ following.’ The word in Pali, as well as Sanskrit, may signify 
either the idea of following or that of connecting together. The question is—which of the two 
does suit Buddhist philosophy better? T say, its second meaning, and not the first. 

‘As regards the Buddhist notion of a chariot or a living human being, the reader may bast he 
referred to the very first discussion in the Pali work called Milindapatiha. “A chariot, according 
to the Buddhist idea, is not a mechanical summation of parts but an organic, and therefore, in- 
separable combination of parts or constituent elements, brought into a working or functional 
order : 


Yotha hi akga-sambhdré.hoti saddo ratho iti, to quote the famous dictum of Vajira. 


T being ‘no defender of the brother Professor N. K. Bhagwat, I need not answer for the point 
_ of criticism pressed by Professor Kosambi against his translation of a certain stanza in the 
Dhammapada, altbough I might point out that Professor Kosambi him self has missed tha Buddhist 
distinction between the two éthical concepts of khanti and titikkha. 

All that is written above is written in the spirit of an inquirer, vide väde jayate jñânam being 
the motto. There happened nothing at Sarnath of which I have had a painfal recollecticn execpt - 
that I was unable to visit the living Deer Park which lay about 4 or 5 miles from the one now 

` lorded over by Professor Kosambi. 


B. M. BARUA. 
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With a corpsé’i ‘in sanion h deep =a 
Shameless dost thou pleasure reap, | ia 


ve oe Smiling as thou bendést over -. 0 is" ve 
Unashamed on thy lover. l = 
Bodilessly body. fooling. 
Dovelike brooding, deathlike‘ sealing, “tg 
In universal marriage pure 
. Which soul to body shall allure. ~ 
` As the lotus in fiery urge 





“Doth towards the young moon surge, 
So when flaming passions meet 
They find allay in joys as sweet: 


Meditating on this union | T 
Flaming forth in cosmic -paeon B e 
All sorrow and grief doth subside = 

In eternal bliss doth Pide. fe 
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i ‘New sea Bengal | s 


a 


A new Governor he appointed to succeed the late Sir, Johi. Herben ae 


ens and before these - lines are ~áctually in print it is expected. that he ‘will be.on the 


mashnad of Bengal. - This ‘appointment, “however, raises some important questions 
. of principle. Mr..R: Gs Casey’ upon whom the.mantle of Sir John has fallen is 
' ‘an Australian citizen, educated and. brought up in that Dominion and was, before 
he was chosen to be. associated“with: ‘the. British War Cabinet, an important limb 


of its:Government.- He is in other words: a. full-blooded citizen ofa Dominion + 


“which excludes Indians: from. ‘settlement i in its territories as rigidly as possible. 


.. In view of this*Mr. - Casey’ $. appointment to a highly responsible post .in India. .- 
`- should naturally appear to the ‘people of this country as very incongruous. While’ 


`. fo Indian citizen; far from holding any official employment i in Australia, is even 


` allowed to settle in that Dominion, an Australian citizen-is placed atthe head of a 


Isa 


~ vaŭ Indian province. ‘This is inter-imperial co-operation with a vengeance. 
~- Why-was Mr. Casey appointed-in complete violation of all past precederits 


“and traditjons?* A possible reply to this question is that no British public man of 
_ the requisite calibre and standing was available for this appointment. But if no. 


British public man was forthcoming, could not an Indian public man of necessary 


experience and capacity be. found for. this office? No impartial man: will deny .- 


that there is no dearth of such men in India at present.. We have by “this: time 


taken a full measure of thé:men who are asa rule sent out to:this-.country to` 


. -occupy the offices of Governor and Governor-General. In comparison with them 
it will be too daring to say that some of our men are below the standard. So.it 
seems that the only ground of refusing to confer the office upon an Indian public 
man is that he is not sufficiently» trusted... His Majesty’s Government virtually 
makes this declaration when it goes as far as Australia to find a Governor for 
Bengal. But the declaration, covert though jit is, is.a sad commentary upon 


“two hundred years of British rule in India. . If -after this long period His: ' 
Majesty’s Government cannot trust’ one ‘Single, ‘Indian with a really responsible’ 
administrative office, it brings out into.very clear relief the exact relations between 


the Government and people in this- country. 
Another interpretation. of Churchill’s action—Mr. Gy “is indubitably the 


_Rominee-of -the Prime’. -Minister—is possible: He has -beén a keer advocate -for- 
“some time past of acloser union of the English-speaking world. The’ English-. . 


speaking people should in his opinion-be knit more ‘-closely So .that they might 
together etijoy more effectively - the ‘sweets <of thé world. +The appointment of 


Mr. Casey, an Australian, may be regarded asan earnest ofthis piinciple gnd 7 
policy of Mr, Churchill. The. people of India may very naturally. scent, danger i in, = 
this attitude ‘of the British Prime Miñister.. They may very- well discover i in it 
the germ. of an ambition on the part of ‘the Taglish op kig peoples of the world: 


to. exploit India jéintly, 


The news agency which ‘brought the iaforniation of Mi: Casay’ s N i 
ment also dwelt elaborately upon the details of his career and- achievements.. -` 


Its intention obviously was to inīpress the Indian public with thë fact that the’ new 
Governor of Bengal was a man of first class ability.. As to that we have no doubt: 
We have also-nothing against Mr; Casey personally nor do we want to. judge -his 


policy and activities Before they aré” unfolded. ‘But what’ we may- emphasise is 
that such ability might not have been scarce in India and this indigenous ability 


might have been more fittingly harnessed to the Government of Benga’. It also 
appears | very doubtful if in the present extraordinary situation of this province 
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a gentleman without any general experience of Indian affairs and particular 
knowledge of the Bengal conditions should have been appointed its Governor. 
We are not forgetful of the ideas under which it had been hitherto’ 
a practice that the Governors of the three major provinces should be 
chosen from British public life. “It was thought that a person with experi- 
ence of such public life would bring to bear upon ti administration 
_a breadth of outlook and a freshness of opinion which would more than 
compensate for his lack of knowledge of administrative details. But this 
principle of appointment cannot be Something unchangeable and immutable 
irrespective of circumstances. In fact in 1932 the appointment of Sir John 
Anderson, -a civil ‘servant, was a clear violation of this tradition. In view of 
this it will not~be. “uinatural for people here to think that there is more in this. 
_ appointment than we may “know of. In this connection the" National Liberal 
-. Federation has done well by- “passing a resolution at its annual session against ` 
“the appointment ofan Australjan. citizen asthe Governor of an Indian province. 
<. Sir; Raghunath. “Paranjpye ` ao moved it characterised this sélection. as an 
i nferturiate štep., ; 


‘z a soni Ramine and’ its Religi B ; w 


Hg The Relief Co- ordination: Cones “which was constituted in September 
last recently -published-a brochure’ eittitied’ “ Relief Organisations Fight Bengal 
Famine ”’ illustrating. therein the. work which the comparatively resourceful 
relief organisations had donean. this province during the five-months pfevious to 
December last. This famine will*be‘remenibéred in history for the ugly causes in’ 
which it originated as also for the’ devastating results it produced. There was, 
however, a silver lining to the clouds which overcast the: sky of Bengal. It wasto 
be found in the spirit of service which thefamine evoked in the Indian people 
and the active help and willing co-operation which it enlisted in all parts of the 
country. As scarcity increased and famine spread its toils, relief organisations 
were:started and their workers proceeded to grapple with the monster to the best 
of their ability. The toll which was taken was enormous but it would have been 
far larger still had not these non-official organisations been set up in time and 
worked incessantly as much in-Caleutta to which thousands of destitutes had 

. flocked as also in the mufassil areas. > 

The amount of money which’ had been placed at the disposal of the relief 
organisations by donors all over the country was more than ‘halfacrore. More 
than one-third of it was raised by the Bengal Relief Committee but considerable 
sums had also been collected by such bodies as the Marwari Relief Society, Ram 
Krishna Mission, Hindu Mahasabha Relief Committee, Arya Samaj Relief Com- 
mittee, Calcutta Relief Committee and Bengal Women’s Focd Committee. The 
work of these organisations consisted in the starting and running of free canteens, 
cheap canteens, free and cheap ration.stores, medical centres and homes for desti- 
tutes. Distribution of milk for children and cloth and blankets for the needy 
had also to be undertaken. Inall 237 free canteens,- 115 cheap canteens, 527 
chéap ration stores, 176 free milk canteens had been worked in the Province 
More than one million people have benefited by this work. 


New National Anthem for the U.S S.R. . 


Except to members of communist porties in other countries the change of 
front in the U.S.S.R. in respect of nationalism has been evident to all people. 
Since Stalin got the upper hand in Russia, his policy bas been concentrated on 
the reconstruction of life inside the Union. His relations with the outer world 
have been guided only by the interests of Soviet fatherland.* In fact he went back 
completely upon the old communist principle of internationalism. For quite a 
generatio the people of the U.S.S.R. have been brought up under the influence 
of this new ideal. It wastrue that the communist international asan organi- 
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sation was not abolished till 1943 but it continued until that year only as a make- 
believe. For various reasons Stalin did not think it right to do away with that 
organisation earlier. In 1943, however,.the situation became ripe for its abolition 
and he did away with it without much ado. The national song had also conti- 
nued all these years to be ‘‘ The Internationale.” It had inspired people during 
and immediatelygifter the revolution and it was not thought proper that it should 
be replaced by any other song. So Stalin allowed it to occupy its place in the 
life of the Soviet people. But in the changed environments it was certainly very 
incongruous and did not fit in with the n@w outlook of the people. Soit was in 
the titness of things that it should be given a burial and ° replaced: by a more. 
appropriate national song as soon as Circumstances would permit. Recent infor- 
mation from. Moscow tells us thata substitute has now been. chosen _and has 
already been ‘made effective. Henceforward the ‘comniunists. in’ other “countries 
. may sing the Internationale and try to inspire pédple wi? universalism and some 
such sloppy and anti-national sentimentalism, ``But the- sturdy. people vof the: 
U.S.S.R. have decided to sing their own national. song. .. It’ should ‘be’ known. 
in this connection that since the outbreak ‘of ‘war: swith: Germany Stalin ` “Ras”: 
carefully prepared the ground for the-steps } which-he ultimately“ taok“ in regard. 
to the Comintern and the national sóng.. The traditions of-old, Russian heroes”: 
and patriots have ‘been revived’ by hirie as carefully and ` ‘sedulotisly as ‘possible. 
„Itis time that people outside should be abřeast, of this. change - ‘in outlook and | 
policy inthe U.S.S.R. S Pees ee E 


. ie 2 z 9 oe 
Scarcity of Foodstuffs f l See Rare o's Tae 
When the famine was raging in Bengal, emphasis was naturally placed only 
- upon the supply of rice and wheat products. But the diet of the people does not 
consist of these items alone. To make it balanced and effective it is necessary 
to add other items. In fact the Indian diet, though it has varied in details from 
provinee to province, has always consisted of several items. But in our eagerness 
to get a supply of rice and wheat products we have nöt in recent months talked 
much of the scarcity of other essential food-articles. It was good on this account 
that the National Liberal Federation in its annual session at Bombay pointed ‘out 
_ that ‘it views with concern the ‘Inadequate supply throughout the country not 
only of milk but also of other protective foods such as eggs, fish and vegetables.” 
Milk is an essential food item not only ‘forthe children but for the adults. 
Usually atthis time in the villages milk used to sell atten seers a rupee. Even in 
Calcutta the-rate was four and.a half SeerSgper rupee. But now there are few 
villages where ‘milk is available in large or even smal! quantity and the rate, where 
available, is about two seers a rupee in average. In Calcutta milk sells 
in places at one and a quarter seer for a-fupee. Nor can people buy even at this 
rate the necessary amount. Where hasthe former supply of milk gone? In 
parts of Bengat“as a result of the cyclone in 1942 a portion of cattle had been 
washed away. But this did damage only to the local ‘supply. .What about the 
rest of the province ? We aretold thata very large proportidi. of cattle -has 
already been sold by the people at a high price for slaughter. -Recently an ordi- 
nance was issued by the Government prohibiting the slaughter of cows up toa 
certain age. But we do not know if the ordinance has been issued too late and if 
it is easy to enforce it and if it is being properly enforced. What istrue of milk 
has also very unfortunately become true of fish, eggs, vegetabies and fruits. Fish- 
which could be had at this time of-the year in Calcutta at twelve annas per seer 
is not available even at Rs 2 for the same quantity. Eggs are also selling at more 
than three times the usual price. As for vegetables the price is four times as 
much in respect of some and six or seven timesin respect of other iteins. The 
supply is also very meagre in regard fo certain common vegetables. Fruits which 
were consumed in large quantity have also become very scarce and the ®rices are at 
least four times the usual rate. Oranges which used to sell in the Calcutta 
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anarket at’35 to .40 per. rupee are now avilable only at ten to eleven for the sare 
price. Mango. supply. ‘last season ‘was as meagre as it could ever be, and the 
prices were prohibitive. . ‘Inflation and the rise of prices of rice might account no. 
doubt for the rise of prices up to a level of these other food items. But certainly 
they do not account for the smallness of supply.in all centres and the rise of prices 
to astr onomical heights. “As it is essential for the Governmen® to see to it that 
the civilidn population does not get devitalised 4s a result of the dearness of price 
and ineagreness of supply of vegetables, fish, meat, milk and fruits it should ‘Place 
orders for them in other countries “for i@®> own needs. Indians have.never been 
large eaters: and the produce of different items of food in this country has never 
-been on this account very large. WHat is ‘produced here scarcely meets the needs 
Sof the. local population. Consequently whenever the Government agents step in’ 
aid place ¢ a latge order for the supply of food articles, they. dislöcate the supply 
Toi the, ‘ordinary customers. Sometimes in placing orders the contractors have 
S ` allowed: to fix prices. abnormally high. The result has been the shooting up. 
The Government should issue strict instructions that orders should be 
fas not to, unbalance the local market. . There is again another point 
* Aviielrs juld be" ‘emphasised. ¿Inthe absence of timber. lecal fruit-trees have 

“HOW Peer fof: sometime in great demand as wood material. ‘The result is that 

contractors have placed tod great temptations before the owiers.of such trees, ° 
. and-the latter have cut them down in many localities very ruthlessly - for the< 
- eonsidération of a high price which they regarded as a boon’ in these. days of . 
~ soaring prices of. daily necessaries. The Government should eriquire into this 
matter and issue strict instructions to-local officers to see that trees * yielding 
wholesome fruits are ou “destroyed in this fashion. 










Committees on ‘Cocoanut, Tobacco, Rice and Sugar ; 
A bulletin of the Indian Centrai Jute Committee telis us that the Govern- 

ment of India is contempiating the.» establishment of committees, on the model 
of the Indian Central Jute and Cotton Committees, on the four items referred 
to above. Indian Central Jute Committee has been at work since 1937 and was 
expected to offer expert advice to the. Government regarding the niarketing- of ~- 
jute and jute products, the improvement of jute produce, the new tises to which 
jute produce might be applied and sundry other matters. »We cannot say that 
the- advice‘ of the Committee in any-of these matters Has yet proved very fruitful. 
So far as.the marketing is concerned, the machinery remains “as deféctive ds it 
has’ ever been. The enquiries which the Committee -held in this regard and 

. the literature which it brought out in this field have not yet been helpful in -the- 
least to the cultivators. From ‘time to titue we have again read of the information 
which the Committee has supplied to the press regarding the new- uses of jute ~ 
it has discovered. But nothing has, yet been. done to make these new uses. 
effective. Whether it is the fault of the Committee or of the Government or of 
the private manifacturers,-we do not know. Possibly the Committee owes it ` 
to the public by whose funds it is maintained to inform us as to why its re- 
commendations- in.this field, if it has submitted any definite recotiimendations, 
have not so far beef acted up to. Seven years is cértainly quite a long period 
in which the Committee should be sufficiently helpful. _. => 


If the new Committees which are forecast: Work in the same leisurely ` 
fashion as the Indian ‘Central Jute Committee, we are nòt certain if they will - 
justify the expenses which will be made for their upkeep. -We of course fully 
recognise that there is much to be done for bettering the marketing system of - 
tobacco, cocoanut, rice and sugat. There is also much to be done for improving ` 
their quality and expanding their uses. But the Departments of Agriculture 
have..been at work since the beginning of this century. The Imperial Council- 
of Agricultwral Research has also been maintained for decades. 'The- Depart- ' 
ments are not merely executive in nature and character. - TRES were we them» - 








- 
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selves expected to undertake research work as well. ‘The Imperial Councils is, as 


its title would signify, a body pre-eminently. for this purpose. But still other 


ad hoc bodies have been called for. We would -not mind. their’ establishment 
and maintenance, provided some tangible ‘work is done at låst. But wiil such 
work be done at #1? In regard to.Cocoanut, so far as we can see in Calcutta, 
the first and foremost action which is desirable at present is an. ordinance: -pro- 
hibiting the plucking of green nuts for the sake of their water. “The. ‘cart-loads 
of green cocoanuts which are brought to Calcutta and its environs from the 
month of March onwards are a sight-which should bring tears to the eyes. They . 
represent a holocaust of the crop. The. fruit when ripe may not only be añ- 
excellent item of food but may be put to many other uses. The green- ‘Bt, 
only quenches thirst and that of the fashionable peomle. . Particularly. in these" 
days when food has become-so scarce, it should be criminal to nip “this 
virtually in the bud. ‘So committees or no committees, w bat is riéCessanys 
ordinance to-stop the massacre of the crop. < : 


Rationing i iù Calcutta ae nr sear 5 get 






; Theré has been discussion about the introduction of rationing in=Calciitta 


. for months. “Officers have been at work in hundreds‘for quite a long périod. . 


Enumeration on the basis of individuals was made early in November and cards? 
were distributed - in many cases early in December. But rationing was still not | 
in sight for long. It is, however, expected that before these lines are in print, 
it will be introduced in this city. What las been the difficulty for which 
rationing had to be postponed for two months? As regards ration itself there 
‘was possibly no difficulty..The Government of India undertook. to provide it 
for the Calcutta area. But the question which mainly troubled the. mind of the 
Government of Bengal was whether ration should not be distributed among 
the consumers through the. Government. stores alone. That distribution by 
Government stores would not inspire popular confidence and be- -acceptable 

to the main-body of consumers was common ‘knowledge. But strange to say,” 
the Government: of Bengal was not -convinced of it. Ina conference between 
the responsible Ministers and ‘the Food Member of the Government of 


-~ India the details ofthe rationing scheme were. discussed and the Food Member 


4 


took the opportunity to point out “that it would not be fair to the consumers 
to ask -them ‘>to depend merely upon Government stores for their ration. ‘The. 
Ministers, however, seemed. to adhere still to their own scheme. Consequently 
the Government of India had to issue a directive tothe Provincial authorities to 
the effect that of the one thousand shops to be gepencd in Calcutta“ neerly half 
should be those of ordinary traders. 


It is, however, not enough to direct that nearly half.of the stores should _ 
be those of the traders and the other half should be thosé of the Government. 


. The question will arise as to who will choose the traders’ stores and on what 


basis. ‘If -the local authorities are to issue licences in this -regard; people 
to their own liking and with particular affiliations only- may: be granted licence, 
while those. who are not persona grata may be excluded, though the latter may 


_ be more bonafide as traders. ‘These difficulties may be easily obviated. if all the 
- existing grocers in the. city.are given the right in a recognized way to sell _ 
. rationed articles to the consumers on the basis oftheir card requirements. ‘This is. 


what is reported to have been done in Bombay. The Government stores may in. 


_ fact be abolished without any detriment to the interests of the people in Calcutta. 
The ordinary grocers’ „shops numbering about nine*thousand are there and have 
. Survived. competition only because they- have niinistered to some legitimate need - 
_and served some legitimate’ purpose. In fact there is>no argument for the reduc- 
- tion of-thé number of ordinary shops. This reduction will only i increase the crowd 


‘before surviving | shops and add to the trouble of the consuming public. Hundreds 


Af nananla amain darn thair Hvelhand hy rinnino thece orarare? KLARE Sex ha ari 
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‘ys 


Ifthe introduction of rationing means the unemployment of these people, 
rationing may be regarded more asa danger than asa boon. Besides, ‘there is 
really no reason why Government stores should at all be allowed to be estab- 
lished to the exclusion of existing ordinary shops. It may be pointed out 
that it will be -difficult to check the transactions of so many Chote in the city. 
But we do not see any difficulty in this regard at all. The Government will 


. not allow more than a certain quantéty of foodstuffs to >be imported into 


Calcutta area. The shops will purchase according to their needs from the whole- 
sellers who have imported this quotd’and stocked it on behalf of the Government 
and sell the stuff to the consumers on the basis of the requirements noted in the 
ration cards. Against every transaction they will note the number of the cards. 
The rationing officers @e only to scrutinise these entries and the stock in hand 
when out on inspection. 

> The co-operation of the trade is in fact essential for the success of rationing. 


People here have been accustomed for ages to certain particular relations with 


their, grocers. If over night this is to be changed, it will only invite trouble, 
trouble as much for the consumers as for the Government which should seek the 
welfare of the consumers. . . 


Solution of the Indian Problem 


Dr, Syamaprasad Mookerjee in presiding over the Jubilee Session of the 
All-India Hindu Mahasabha referred to the obstacle, which is cited ad nauseant 
by our rulers, to the solution of the political problem in India. This according to 
them consists in Hindu-Moslem disunity. This is, however, an obstacle which 
may be removed without much difficulty. Dr. Mookerj jee observes that the dis- 
unity which is now noticeable is the result of the emphasis which the Government 
has placed upon “‘ the extraneous considerations based on caste and religion.’ 
If they are excluded from the field of politics, there will be an end of the trouble 


-at once. ‘* We stand,” he declares, “for equal political citizenship of all without 


any distinction.” In respect of Pakisthan his views are equally direct and 
straightforward. “ To-day,” he says, “ the Muslim Keague, which is acknowiledg- 
ed by Government as perhaps the only spokesman of Muslim viewpoint in 
India, has raised the cry of breaking India into fragments as a condition precedent 
to political settlement. None knows better than the British Government itself 
that Pakisthan is a sheer impossibility. We oppose it not merely because 
Hindus cannot tolerate the idea of vivisection of their motherland but because 
both economically and politically such a division will be dangerous to the welfare 
of India as a whole.” 


Mr. Jinnah will Seize Territories. 


The speech of Mr. Jinnah at the Moslem League session at Karachi on 
December 24, was an ardent call to the separatist forces in India. Not only he 
emphasised that the objective of the League was to bring Pakisthan into being 
but raising his voice he said: ‘‘ We shall never rest content until we seize the 
territories that belong to us and rule over them.” © He did not tell his audience 
what territories exactly he would seize. Nor did he tell us how these territories `. 


_ came to belong to him and his followers. By the right of majority? In that case 


India as a whole belongs to people who do not swear allegiance to him. 
He aiso did not explain the kind of rule he would impose upon the territories he 
would seize. That he possibly left to us to surmise. 


What the Whites in South Africa will not Tolerate 


A proposal has been made in some responsible circles in South Africa that 


_ municipal franchise on a communal basis should be conferred upon Indians. „ 


-< 
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Indians in that Dominion. But its reaction upon the white settlers is something 
to be studied and thought over. The Mayor of Buksburg in protesting against 
the proposal has observed : “Iam not prepared to sit here with Indians and 
coloured people and I don’t think that any of my colleagues here would do it 

` either.” He further thought that the proposal made by “the Minister of the 
Interior was son¢@thing extraordinary and revolutionary. No comment appears 
to be necessary. 


Arab Union ? 


For some time past a pan-Arab movement has been active. The intention 
of the protagonists is to bring about some kind of political union and collaboration 
among such Arab states as Syria, Lebanon, Palestine, thesKingdom of Ibn Saud 
and Egypt. In, language, religion, habits, manners and traditions there isa 
good deal of uniformity among peoples of all these regions. A political union 
among them is consequently not only feasible but desirable. It is only by stich 
union that a strong Arab state may really be set up. But difficuities in:*the 
way.need not be minimised. First of all Syria, Lebanon, Palestine—notie of 
them are politically free at the present time. In the two former provinces 
the days of the French mandate are possibly numbered and with its withdrawal 
they may be set on their own legs, though we need not be too sure about that. 
In Palestine the problem is still more complicated by the fact that'a very large 
body of Jews dave made it their home and the policy of the British mandatory 
is to reconcile the local Arabs to the éontinuance of the Jewish settlers in this 
territory which the latter regard as their home land. But in view of the fact that 
the Jews will find their position as a community rather precarious if Palestine 
is made part of a wider-Arab Union, it is not very likely that the Government 
of the mandated state will be eager to encourage this union. Ibn Saud again 
is an independent potentate and- he may not, t like to pay more than lip homage 
to the pan-Arab union in which his ow position will be uncertain. Egypt is 
an independent state, but subject to reservations. Will she not complicate the 
position of other Arab states, if she entersa union with them with her own 
complicated international status? But while it is unlikely that a true political 
union is possible either on centralised or federal basis, it is possible that the 
different states may set up some kind of joint consultative body for the discussion 
of comunion affairs and interests, That may bea stepping stone to a closer 
union in the future. Here it may be asked as to what attitude the great powers 
>- are likely to take towards this project of pan-Arab union. It should be known 
_that once this union extends to-the Nile valley, it will have its influences 

further west. It is, in view of this, not very likely that all the powers will 
shower their blessings upon the project. But whatever may be the future of 
the ideal, the very fact that, there is now a proposal for Arab Union is very 
significant. In the roth and the first two decades of the present century 
Pan-Islamism was the ideal which imbued the mind of Moslem people throughout 
the world. With the defeat of the Central Powers in the last War it was replaced 
very considerably by the ideal of nationalism particularly among the Moslems 
of Turkey, Iran and some other states which had been in the main current of 
Islamic civilisation. The Turks in fact went back completely upon pan-Islamism 
and becaine. the protagonists.of a national state inhabited: by Turki-speaking 
people. Pan-Turanianism now replaced pan-Islamism. Similar ideal took hold 

of the imagination of the Iranian people as well. Now the Arabs are following ` 


suit. 


UNRRA and Evacuees in India from Burma and Malaya 


We pointed out ina previous issue that there was no reason scent an 
unacceptable technical one for the UNRRA to refrain from undertaBing relief 


work in India. Even if this reason for not extending its, activities to Indian 


e 
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population whose-territories have not passed into enemy occupation is TEN as 
valid there is no argument against its extending the hand of fellowship to those 
in this country who had to fly here from Burma and Malaya to avoid falling 
into enemy hands. Many of them who had to leave virtually everything behind 
are shifting somehow with or without assistance from — It will not be 
wise to wait for the reconquest of Burma and Malaya befo® bringing help to 
` these people. Monetary assistance should now be held out to them and then as 
the territories in which they had- liyéd are reconquered they may be given 
opportunities of rehabilitation there. 


Federation, World or English-speaking? 


Since the beginning of the War the Federal Union- Movement has been at 
work in England. By way of canvassing opinion in‘its favour it published 
Federal Union News edited by Charles Kimber. The purpose which thé 
Movement has in view and which it- emphasises in the News is the union of 
_ free peoples. This union which it advocates is to be on a democratic basis. 
We know from the literature which has been published by protagonists of this 
Movement that although its- aim is to achieve world federation, it has not 
enunciated definite and- clear-cut views about the position of those countries 
which are neither white in population nor yet free in political status. But 
whatever that be, the aim of the Movement remains worid fgderation of free 
peoples on ‘a democratic basis. It is, however, convinced that during the War the 
aim cannot be achieved: Consequently it is of the opinion that so long as the 
ptesent War continues attempts should be made to set up permanent joint institu- 
tions with the U.S.A. and form an effective international movement in the 
continent so that these might be stepping-stones to a world federation when peace 
returns. 


In England, however, there is also one school of thought which believes only 
in European federation and still another school which believes only in Anglo-U.S. 
or rather English-speaking federation. The latter school appears to be more 
influential. Itdraws its support from different quarters and that for different 
reasons. There is first of alla remnant of those who at one time advocated 
with great ardour the imperial federation. They started their agitation in the 
eighties of the last century and followed it up- till the close of the last war. 
Since then other ideas as to the organisation of the British Empire have usually 
held the ground. But the old Lionel Curtis is still active in favour of imperial 
federation. His recent books have not yet been available in’ India and we 
cannot definitely say as to what shape be wants to put to the imperial federation 
he advocates.. It is, however, clear that his intention is to start with the federation 
of the units of the British Empire and then to invite the U.S A.. to accede to it. 

There are, however, others who aré not keen on federation of the units of the 
British Empire. They are in fact unwilling to disturb. the existing organisation of 
the empire, for such disturbance may result in trouble regarding the position of 
India and other territories which are within the empire but which are not 
inhabited by white peopie. They emphasise only English-speaking federation. ‘In 
other words they advocate federation between England and the U.S.A. to which 
Carada, Australia, New.Zealand and South Africa may also accede. It is not 
necessary to point out as to where the emphasis lies. But the obvious intention 

’ is to see that in the future shape of.things England and the U.S.A. may pull their 

_ resources together and become a-solid block. England by herself is not likely 

to remain as strong in the post-war world as she has been for several cénturies. 

Financially she will be considerably weakened. Her foreign investments will be 

gone. *She will have to depend upon her industries. But unless there is close 
‘ collaboration with the U.S.A. she will have to face severe competition at the 
- hands-of tĥe latter. If it is to. be avoided, some political union -is essential. 


Besides, in power politics also she by herself ‘may be “outmatched by other rising 
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and growing states. But united with toe U.S.A. shé will continue to bea 
factor to be reckoned with. 

Mr. Churchill has preached ad nauseam Anglo-U. s. co-operation and 
collaboration. Sentimentally as well as out of interest he feels the necessity of 
greater compactgess in the relations between the. different English-speaking 
countries. His appointment of Mr. R.G. Casey. first as British Resident 
Minister in the Middle East and then as Governor of Bengal is an earnest of 
this feeling. But he as well as his great ewoadjutor, Mr. Amery, know full well 
that to emphasise federation at this stage with the U.S.A., however necessary and 
desirable they may feel it to be, will be to invite opposition among a large body of 
Americans. That is-why Mr. Amery characterises. all schemes of federation as 
of theoretical importance. Officially in fact the Prime Minister and his colleagues 
are proceeding slowly. They only speak of co-opefation and collaboration 
between English-speaking peoples but retrain from emphasitig the need of English- 
speaking federation. So tar as India is concerned, English-speaking federation 
may not improve her position but way retard it. oe - 


Bogus Degrees 

Craze for degrees and diplomas has been great in this country since the 
establishment of Universities in the last century. To seek for a degree is not 
by itself undesjrable. It ison the contrary a legitimate aspiration of a student. 
Due, however, to exigencies of circumstances degree becomes, not unoften, the 
chief object in view of a collegian and this to the exclusion of necessary intellec- 
tual traming and accomplishments which alone in normal circumstances should. 
be the passport to a degree. As foreign degrees. are economically more 
profitable, craze for them becomes all the greater. As, again it is not possible 
for all aspiring men to go abroad and secure these degrees in a legitimate way, 
bogus methods are sometimes resorted to for obtaining them. But bogus 
methods could bring in only bogus degrees and that from bogus. places. It is 
unfortunate that the United States of America is pre-eminently the country - 
-which has-been exploited in this regard. Recently some persons in the 
Bombay Presidency were securing such degrees from an institution which was 
advertised as “The International University of Dover, Delaware, . U.S.A.” 
The Government of, Bombay after enquiries found that this was one of those 
institutions which might better be described as ‘fake diploma milis’ ” (vide the 
Bombay University Builetin, V81. 1V, No. 2). 


Future of the World througi American Eyes 


We are inserting below two items of news wired by Reuter from the U.S. A. 
They will speak for themselves. ` : 

DENVER (Colorado), Jan. 3 Senator E C. Johnson declares in the 

“ Rocky Mountain News” that the great Powers of the United Nations will 
divide the post-war world into spheres of influence. 

While the U.S.A. had no-territorial aspirations, ‘ “ it secretly hopes to develop 
commercial imperialism on a gigantic scale.’ 3 

He predicts that Russia will dominate the Baltic States, N. Balkan States, | 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Germany and France. ‘‘ Britain will dominate Norway, 
Holland and Belgium, including the latter’s colonies, and also the Dark Continent 
aud the Mediterranean States of Spain, Italy and Greece.” 

He observes that Britain will have ‘* the unique task of fighting Communism 
within her sphere of influence and at the same time co-operating closely with 
M. Stalin.”’ 

Japan will be reduced to her original islands and nationalistic China will be 
encouraged and ewnerted tn. favaur white nations bv eranting valuable trade 
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Britain, Russia and the’ U. S. A. will exercise a sort of joint over lordship in 
the Orient, the Senator adds.—Reuter. t 

We do not'know if the above which is sô carefully cabled by Reuter is a 
serious contribution to post-war settlement. But the following adds strength to . 
this observation :— > 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 1.—The authoritative « Army and Navy Journal ” 
says that the Teheran ‘and Cairo Congrences agreed that the U.S.A. should 
acquire the Japanese mandated islands. 

The Journal declared : “ There is no doubt that.China would be willing to 
permit the U.S.A. to establish a base in Formosa.’"—Reuter. 


e 


Reviews and Notices of Books 
á 


Principles of Planning, —By Prof. K, T. Shah. Published by Padma Pub- 
lications, Ltd., Sir Pherozeshah Mehta Rcad, Bomtay. Pp. 100. Price Re. x. 


The reputation of Prof. K. T. Shalt as one of our foremost economists as 
well as his well-known nationalist bias are sufficient guarantee that when he 
writes on the principles of national planning he is thinking of an independent 
- India absolutely free to shape her own economic destiey with the sanction of 
her people behind any policy she might choose to follow. This was the 
assumption behind the National Planning Committee founded at the instance 
of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose as President of the Indiau National Congress when 
the office of its President was offered to Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru, undoubtedly 
the best- qualified Congressman to give it the necessary drive, energy and 
initiative. 


We are aware > How after some progress had been made by the National 
Planning-Committee, the political activities of Pundit Jawaharlal resulted in his 
imptisonment and that as a consequence its work had to be stoppéd. Nor will 
Economie India easily forget that the decision of the British administration to 
withhold all facilities from Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru for dealing. with materials 
collected by the National Planning Committee -while under detention must 
have the effect of making it assume, however wrongly, that it has little, if any, 
sympathy with India’s efforts to establish her economic life on a sound and 
satisfactory basis with a sole eye to her own interests. 


Prof. K. T. Shah, who had beefi requested by Pundit Jawaharlal to prepare 
something like a scheme on- which to base the discussions of the National 
Planning Committee which under present conditions are not likely to take place 
in the near future, has, in this book, given us his own ideas on this matter. 
He has made it clear that what he says, is on his own responsibility and does 
not in any way represent the views of the Committee. His idea is to present 
them before the public in order to enable those Indians who take interest in 
these problems to think over the main issues and to crystallize théir views on 
them. ‘The readers are also told that it is proposed to place before the public 
detailed expositions of such branches of the plan as are capable of non-technical 
exposition. The reviewer is sure that, like him, a large number of Indians are 
„eagerly waiting for these promised books. 


In- giying` his. reasons for publishing his views on the principles of national 
planning, Prof. K. T. Shah states that he regards this as incumbent on him 
as there ‘are rumours that “attempts are being made by Government to proceed 
in their own way and prepare their own version of a plan of development of 
India.” > These, if given effect to, are likely in his opinion to lead to the creation 
of “' fresh vested interests—Indian or foreign’’ which he apprehends will “‘stand 
in the way of the country’s development on right lines’’—an opinion, the correct- 
ness of which few Indians would care to deny. 


After referring -to the aims of national planning which in the language of 
_ one of its official publications is the “attainment of self-sufficiency for the country 
as a whole, without being involved, as the ‘result of such efforts, in the whirl- 
pool of Economic Imperialism ”’ "and ‘ ‘the doubling of the present standard 
of living amongst the people of India, within a prescribed time limit, say, ten 
- years, Prof. Shah introduces the discussion by the significant statement that 
“the essence of planning is the simultaneous advance on all fronts, and on 
all sectors,” 
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From this the learned: author proceeds to give his ideas on production and 
productive activities, agriculture, its accessories and subsidiaries, industries, 
services and utilities, labour and population, distribution of the national dividend, 
trade, administrative organisation and public. finance—thus covering all the 
essential features of our public and private life. ; 


What has struck the reviewer, who is unable to subscribe to all that Prof. 
Shah has said and here many who read this interesting and thought-provoking 
book will probably agtee with him, “is the ability of the author to convey 
technical matters in such a popular way that the ordinary man, who is altogether 

innocent of any. knowledge of economics, is easily able to follow him.- It has 
also to be remembered that the difference of opinion referred to is natural if 
only for the reason thgt they have not undergone discussion by representative 

Indians qualified to give their views on the problems treated. > 


The size of the book is no indication of the value of its contents.’ If any- 
thing, it suffers from excessive wealth of ideas, some of which would probably 
have’ been more easily followed by the layman if they had been treated in some 
detail. One of the most stimulating’ of books dealing with the reorganisation 
of our economic life on a new basis, it deserves close and attentive study by all 
interested in our economic and- political advancement. Nor should any hasty. 
judgment on the views advanced here be made till the contents of this weighty 
book bave been carefully read and thoroughly assimilated. 


Nationalism versus Communalism.—By Narayan Sadashiv Bapate Pp. 9o. 
Price Re. 1. Sole Agents: The Popular Book Depot, Lamington Road, Bombay. 


This revised and enlarged third edition of a truly outspoken book on 
communalism of the Hindu and Muslim variety stands in a class by itself as 
it, depends ou logic to convince -its readers about its evils and the necessity: of 
giving it up. After dealing with that type of communalism generally found: - 
among the higher classes which springs from the desire to acquire political power . 
or. to secure well-paid employments by exploiting the ignorance of the masses, 
Mr. Bapat suggests mutual forbearance and tolerance as the best solution of the 
genuine variety due to religious orthodoxy. 5 


The more notable among the additions made in this edition are the sections 
on Pakisthan and Hindusthani. The half a dozen pages on the. former are 
“worth the careful study of all who support or are against the Pakisthani ideal. 
Here the author lays down the principles that if self-determination is the right 
of each separate group, we have no justification for opposing those among our 
Muslim brethren who feel that a national state for them is the only solution 
of the, difficulties they have to: face iw a.predominantly Hindu India. He is , 
also eqttally logical when he condemns the attitude of certain’ prominent leaders’ 
of the Hindu. Mahasabha who openly declare that the aim of this organisation 
is to establish a Hindu Raj in practice. He points out how impossible this is 
if only for the reason that nearly a third of the Indian population is composed 
of non-Hindus who are not prepared to accept the interpretation put on the 
term Hindu by these people. The author’s objection to Pakisthan which, in 
the view of the present reviewer, is a sound one is that a division of India into 
Hindusthan and Pakisthan, may be with other sthans to follow, would, in his 
i language, “ ‘diminish to a dangerous degree the strength of our people who must 
_ give a united fight to the foreign powers, present or potential.” -~ 


Mr. Bapat bas some wise things to say with regard to the national language 
of India and he is quite right when he insists that this is an unimportant matter 
when compared with our economic and political problems. Like other practical 
men, he has no use for either Sanskritised Hindi or Persianised Urdu but pleads 
for Hindusthani, the unconscious joint creation of Hindu and Muslim including 
in its vocabulary ‘‘all kinds of words, Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic, Western words, 
Prakrit and those derived from these languages.” He has not, however, given 
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his readers his ideas on the script for this language probably because he regards 
it as of secondary importance. 

Communalism, Mr. Bapat suggests, will die a natural death-only when its 
foolishness is realised by the masses. This may take time but the author feels, 
and shere the pagsent reviewer agrees with him, that this is the only sure a 
infallible way. = 
‘ We strongly recommend this weighty if small book to all interested in what ` 
we must perforce regard as the most difiigilt of Preset day Indian problems. 


. l H.. C. MOOKERJER 
Negative Fact, Negation ‘and Truth.—By A. C. Das. Published by the 
Calcutta University. 1942. Pp. xxiii +294; Price Rse5. 


It is a relief to the philosophical student of Indian Philosophy to come upon 
an independent treatment. of a problem like Dr. A. C. ‘Das’s Negativ se Fact, 
Negation and Truth. Since the inception of philosophical research in India 
one rarely finds, if one reads the list of the doctorate theses submitted by Indian 
students, an original treatment. It jis a translation of a Sanskrit work, an 
exposition of a system, an account of a concept as understood by different 
schools, or very often a discussion of their theories of knowledge. Hardly one 
-percept of the work done is a bold attempt to wrestle with a problem inde- 
pendently and make a cositribution to the growth of world’s knowledge. Most- 
of the Past work we may call applied European Philosophy ; research consisted 
merely in the discovery of Western concepts in Indian thought. But Indian 
Philosophy itself made little progress, unless putting Indian thought into English 
is itself philosophical progress. It is not maintained that such work is 
absolutely useless; but its use is limited, it enables uš to understand our ancient 
- concepts in terms of ideas which we are daily using. Western ideas have, for 
good or evil, come to stay. But the question is: Are we to rest content with 
understanding the ideas of our’ancients or are we to react also to the progressive 
ideas of the west and thereby contribute to the momentum of the world’s 
intellectual advance? Unless and until we are able to do it, Indian Philosophy 
will not be regarded by the rest of the world and even by many educated Indians 
as.a living subject. Sanskrit’ is a dead language; so also would be Indian 
Philosophy. Greek Philosophy, except for the few Greeco-Roman and Greeco-, 
Jewish , developments, has practically ended with Aristotle, though Greece is still 
living. But when we speak‘of American Philosophy, or British Philosophy we do 
nöt mean the philosophy of the Americans or the British of the B.C., but of the 
- Americans and the British of the past, the present and the future. Similarly, 
zif we wish that Indian Philósophy “should be ‘considered a living subject, we 
Shditld make fresh contributions to thought as such. Of course our solutions 
of the problems will reflect the wide and massive background of our ancient 
thought. Not only will such procedure: keep tp continuity with our past, but 
will it also be‘unwise not to utilise the wisdom of our ancients and begin from 


the beginning. 
Dr. Das’s book is substantially the thesis he submitted for his doctorate. 
It consists of ten chapters with an -Introduction and an Appendix. The Intro- 
duction deals with Russeil’s doctrine of material implication, which is rejected. 
The first four chapters.treat the problem of negation, which is the main topic 
of the book. The fifth chapter and the Appendix contain a discussion of the’. 
nature of truth, the sixth deals with the postulates of knowledge, the seventh 
with the subject of modality and the rest with judgment and inference. Dr. Das 
maintains that negation is not a fact and that the negative and affirmative 
judgments are not on a par; that the principle of the excluded middle is not 
based upon disjunction ; that truth and not falsity is inherent in cognition; 
that the assertorical is the foundation of both the problematic and the® necessary; - 
and that the principle of inference is not system but identity, which is the 








* ag 
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identity of the middle term, in some cases, some relation embodied in the 
contents of the premises in some others (p. 272), and the principle--of the inte- 
gration of the premisses in the others (p. 276). Or rather in syllogism.the 
principle is identity, and in systematic inference there are four principles: (1) 
space and identity, (2) time and identity, (3) degree and identity, and (4) con- 
tradiction, excluded middle and identity. 


There are some interesting and original views at which Dr. Das arrived 
accidentaliy in his discussions. The mêst important of them is that negation 
does not claim truth. For the same reason the judgments of possibility and 
necessity are neither true nor false. Further, he contends that arth@paiti or 
postulation is only disjunction (p. 274). : 


The discussions ares highly controversial and technical; but a critical under- 


standing of them. is a good logical discipline which will greatly benefit the *- 


patient reader. Some of the views of Dr. Das are provokingly new, particularly 
the view that the judgments of negation, possibility and -necessity are neither 
true*nor false. But our, opposition to the theory is greatly mitigated when we 
learn that for Dr. Das these judgments can be valid though not true (p. 139, 
footnote). Consequently, if these are hot, truth-claims,.and if judgment is 
essentially a truth-claim, they cannot “be even judgments. It may however be 
suggested that a less radical view might be acceptable to many logicians. ‘The | 
distinction may be drawn between truth and validity. But thé-‘word validity 
may be reserved for those propositions which are controlled, as¢n geqmetry by 
some set of axioms and postulates that have no reference to existence. But 
when an objective situation or a ‘This’ directly and immediately forms the 
basis of our judgment the word truth seems tobe more appropriate. Even 
according to Dr. Das negation is controlled by objective situation. Otherwise, 
-we shall have to say that universal, hypothetical and disjunctive judgments: and 
even synthetic judgments of sense will have to be regarded as only, valid: but. 
not true. Nay, even the judgment, “That table is brown,” will be partly:-true, - 
and partly valid, true so far, as it is sensed and valid so far as ideal constructions: 
is involved. : = - g 


There is another point to which reference may be made here. Dr. Das 
does not seem to draw. distinction between difference and negation. The 
reviewer gets the impression—perhaps it does not have a suffisient reason that 
the assertion of difference is treated as a tautological judgment (p. 101). To 
him difference seems to be a positive quality of the empirical world (see his 
article in Philosophical Review, Vol. I, No. 6) and.asserting it (prihakiva) need 
not be a tautology. Of course if treated as a negation {anyonyabhava) it would 
be a tautology. Unfortunately diflerence-is often expressed in the form of a. 
negation. But this is due to the imperfection of our language form, which does 
not always conform to logical form. So whatever be the form of the language, 
it seems to be necessary that the distinction has to be drawn between the idea. 
of difference and that of negation. 5 


Another view to which objection would be made is that postulation is 
_nothing but disjunction. Indeed, Dr. Das will be supported to a certain extent 
by the Naiyayika. But it may be pointed out that postulation may be prior to 
disjunction, that is, the second alternative of a disjunctive’ judgment like “Mr. 
. Sriith is either in his house or outside” is obtained through postulation. To 
gėtit even the Naiyayika makes use of tarka or vyatirekavyapti; and the 
real controversy between the Naiyayika and the Mimamsaka hinges on the 
question whether vyatirekinuméana is a syllogism or postulation. ‘To the present 
reviewer the latter alternative seems to be more reasonable and hence he held 
` in bis Thought and Reality that arth@paiti would best be interpreted as the 
transcenderstal method of Kant. Dr. Das does not take into consideration the’ 
arguments ‘advanced by both the schools, It is felt that if he had made as much 





wa 


232" Republic to India. The theme of the lecture, as the title may indicate, is Chinese 
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use of Indian material as the European, his’ views both on postulation and 


_negation would have been considerably modified. However, there is one im- 


portant result which will have lasting value, and which has been several times 
stressed by the Advaitins, namely, that negation and affirmation cannot be 
coordinate. E@n those logicians who admit that negation: is more reflective 
than affirmation maintain that they are coordinate. Even Hegel held that 
Reality and Negation were coordinate categories. But obviously what is more 
reflective cannot be coordinate with what is less.- Otherwise, even the hypothe- 
tical must be coordinate witli its basis, the categorical,—a view which does not 
seem to have been advocated by any logician till now and which, if the consti- 

tutive and epistemic aspects of judgment are not separated, cannot be defended. 
Dr. Das’s work is really interesting and origigal and would prove a best 
fillip for the progress of logic in India. It contains several other incidental 
discussions and conclusions that. reveal the logical acumen of the author, but 
which it is not possible to notice here. It is hoped that in the near future he 
would work out a system of logic, in which he would develop and clartfy his 
view point. The world of scholars, particularly logicians, is deeply grateful 
to the Calcutta University for publishing this book at a time when the cost_of 
printing has steeply risen and paper..is almost unavailable. May we hope that 
this University, which is one of: the world’s greatest, will lead in encouraging 
the writing ooriginal works not only om logic but also on the other branches 
of philosophy, so that it will ñot be said in future that Indian philosophical 
activity ‘is antiquarian. ate . : 
P. T. Rayo 


_ Chinese Unity.—By Shen Shih-Hua. Published:by the Oxford University 
Press. 1943. Pp. xo. oe 


Ehis is the Russell Memorial: Lecture delivéted at the Patna College in i 
l, 4043, by Mr. Sben Shih-Hua, the First Commissioner of the Chinese 





unity. The author begins by dispelling a misconception which still may linger 
in the mind of many foreigners. The misconception is to the effect that China 
had always been divided and in disorder and it was only a miracle that the 
Japanese invasion in 1937 stimulated a unity among the Chinese people, which 
had till then been ‘completely absent. But the learned author tells us that this 
point of view is entirely wrong. He emphasises it that “there has been among 
the masses throughout the past twenty-two centuries at least, a unity, basic 
and cultural, which neither civil commotion nor foreign conquest could impair 
and which always brought about “the restoration of her political unity whenever 


' it was disrupted.” It is true that China was governed during her long history 


by many dynasties, some of them foreign, and suffered political disruption on 
more than one occasion. But the cultural fundamental unity which the author 
has emphasised in his lecture and which has just been referred to has in no 
period been undermined. 5 i 


Mr. Shih-Hua refers in his lecture to several factors which have stimulated 
and strengthened this fundamental unity. The first- and foremost of them is 
according to him. the teachings of the Confucian school. First inculcatéd in 
the sixth century before Christ, these teachings have regulated the conduct.of 
human relations in China ever since and have given a common outlook to*péople 


- allover the country. They look at men and events in the same way and réact 


- to circumstances with the same feeling: -This is certainly a great contribution 


to the promotion of unity-among the. Chinese people. Common written language 
is another great factor of fundamental unity among them. Spoken dialects 
have always differed from province to province. This is inevitable in a country 
so vast as China. But it is-no small gain that the written langwage has been 
the same throughout the length and breadth of the far-flung regions which 
constitute this countrv. ~~ s = 
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Shih-Hua has also referred to the large joint families i iñ Thina asa 
factor r unity. This is very intetesting in view of the opinion: ‘heldin many. , 
circles that such joint families: create interests and inspires’ ideals: “which ate. 


rather inconsistent with the interests and ideals of national unity. ‘6 “He albo: “ i 


dwels upon the Confucian teaching that the relations, rand = the ruler and — 
the ruled should be those of father and children and points: Gut 


that inspite’of ` : 


lapses such an ideal has been solidly embedded in the. Chinése mind and has”. - * 


worked for unity among the Chinese pgople.. Though this-observation is true in ° 
régard to unity, itë emphasis may sound strange to.matiy: outsiders’ withoit ` direct 
knowledge of Chinese conditions. It smacks too muchi. of ;benevolent despotism 
and even of despotism really very selfish but masquerading ds benevolent. Was 


not the Czar the father of his Russian subjects over whom he tyrannised ? For.. 


the modern Chinese wleo uphold the principles of republican democracy to- 


emphasise this relationship between the governed and the government may not. cS 


appear very consistent. But we know so little of China and things Chinese. 


+The First Commissioner of the Chinese Republic to India did well by 
undertaking to deliver this lecture. He will do better by either undertaking 
himself or persuading some competent Chinese intellectual in India to undertake 
to deliver a complete course of lectures at some suitable place upon modern China. 


Early Administrative System of the East India Company in Bengal, 
Vol. I.—By D. N. Banerjee. Published by Longmans, rn and. Go., Itd. 1943. 
Pp. be Price Rs. 15. i 


Banerjee who is the head of the Depaitnient -of Political Science in 
the nape of Dacca worked for a numberZof years in both the Imperial and 
Provincial Record Offices with the object of producing an authentic and:compre- 
hensive record of early constitutional and administrative development in 3éngal 
under the Kast India Company. The results of his arduous labour Were in 
part embodied in a book published in 1936 and entitled ‘Early. Tand. ntie 
System in: Bengal and Bihar.’ The major portion ,of the materials whit ` 
collected in the Record Offices has, however, been: utilised in the -yolume® “unde 
review. 


The present work has been divided into nine chapters, ihe first of which 
is Introductory but consists of 116 pages and is sub-divided into two portions. 
The first of them deals with ‘the Situation in Bengal after the Grant of the 
Diwaniand the Position of the Nawab.’ The second is concerned with the 
Home Administration of Indian Affairs. In the next seven chapters Mr. Banerjee 
describes in detail the four important factors of the Company’s Administration |! 
in Bengal during the years 1765 to 1774, e.g.,-the Governor, the Council and 
the Select, Committee, the Civil Service, and the Judiciary. In Chapter IX Mr. 
Banerjee “gives us iaterials regarding what he calls ‘Some Basic Principles of 
the Early Administrative System of the Company.’ In this connection he brings 
under review not only the question of the relation between the civil and the 
military authorities during the period but also the question of the relations 
between .the Company’s three presidential establishments in India during the 
same period. 


“tn. the Chapter on the Governor he deals with such questions as the 
jau. :of his recruitment, the salary and other perquisites of his office, the 
‘powers which he wielded in respect of military affairs and relations with country. 
powers aud the position he occupied vis-a-vis~the Council. In the following’ 
two elaborate chapters which the author has deyoted to the study of the Council - 
and such ancillary bodies as the. Select Gomiiitteé; he takes us into details as 
to the principle of appointment of the Councillors, the procedure of work followed 
by the Council in the discharge of its business, the behaviour of the Councillors 
towards one*another at the Council table, and-‘the relations between the Council 
__as such and the Select Committee and other committees. In the. next 127 pages 
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comprising fwo: E Mr. “Banerjee dwels upon the organisation of the 
. Civil? Service; . ‘the: ‘grades into which it was divided, the emoluments which it 
derived, thé covenants into which its members had to enter and the general life 
they. happetied:» sto live: in this province. After the Civil Service, the author 
* proceeds -to, describe: the judicial. organisation and devotes about one hundred 
‘and fifty pages (8 japters VII and VIII ) of his work ‘to this subject. He first 
` of aH describes the, system which was in vogue when the Company received 
the Diwani andithen tdkés’ us not only, through the speculations which were 
made as to the ‘reforms which’ should be introduced in this field-but to the struc- 
ture which was actually: reareid:i iir this regard. 


That Mr. Bànerjée has” taken great pains in consulting all the relevant 
records in writing this volume is borne out by the elaborate references which 
-one may notice in every page of the work. Buta reader who is already familiar 
` With the published literature on the subject with which the author deals may 
wonder after going through thèse learned pages if the sum total of his knowledge 
of the early administrative system of the East India Company in Bengaleis 
substantially increased. Here and there in details he will certainly have 
new information and he will have opportunity also of correcting his existing 
knowledge of some other. particulars. But-as to the general mechanism 
of government he will be where he is already. ‘This is no fault of Mr. Banerjee. 
The subject itself does. not admit of anything substantially new being done upon 
it. Ithas been éhrashed by competent scholars during the last one hundred 
years and? more in memoirs, biographies, - monographs and elaborate 
treatises. Most - of these’ were again written on the basis of original records. 
In view of this’ it was” open toa modern scholar bent upon factual research in 
this subject. only to cut the.t’s and dot the i’s which the former writers have 
ydo. The field which had been tilled long and deep was not expected 


mY 


tesh fruit. ` = X 


soiseems to the present reviewer that the style in which the book has 
p ‘night better have been different. The book might have been 
profitably a sélection of records on the early administrative system with a competent 
introduction summarising the contents of the documents. The book again might 
have- been written in the straightforward language of the author himself with 
short, telling and pithy quotations. from the records wherever indispensable and 
with rélevant references in the foot notes. For both kinds of work Mr. Banerjee 
is quite competent. But unfortunately, he has not chosen any of these two 
methods. What he has chosen is a cross between the two which is without the 
merits of either but has the faults of both. All the pages contain elaborate 
quotations from the records and there is hardly a sentence of the author himself 
which is also not partly a quotation.. ‘This makes reading very duil and even 
difficult. With these limitations as they have appeared to the reviewer the book is 
certainly a most competent piece 6f work and it may be repeated that every page 
bears evidence of the meticulous care with’ which facts have been collected. In ` 
neatness of printing and general get-up the high standard of the Longmans has 


been maintained. 










N. C. ROW 


The Disciples of Sri Ramkrishna- Published by the Advaita: scam, 

Mayavati, Almora. Pp. 479. 

+- The influence of Sri Ramkrishna is still considerable not only in Bengal 
where he lived and died but also`in :alb-other parts of the country. His teachings 
have been made effective by the Ramkrishna Mission through which have worked 
during the last half century not only the great personalities who had come - 
under his personal influence but also. others who were later attracted to ehis way 
of. life. 
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In view of the wide hold which Sri Ramkrishna has upon the niind of the 
people, it is but expected that there should -be great curiosity as to the details of: 
life of all those who have carried forward his ideas and lived up to his teachings.” 
To meet this curiosity the Advaita. Asram has done well ‘by publishing ther 
present work. It contains altogether’ ‘twenty-two sketches—fifteen of them -on 
monastic disciples, three on lay disciples and four on woigen disciplés. The 
longest of the sketches are in the fitness: of things upon Swami- -Brahmananda 
and Swami Saradananda who were respectively the first President and the first: 
Secretary of the Ramkrishna Mission. The lay disciples whose jife-sketches 
have been included are Nag Mahashay, Girish Chandra.Ghose and Mahendra - 
Nath Gupta. Women disciples who ‘have -been -discussed aré Gopal’ s Mother, ` 
Jogin Ma, Golap Ma and Gouri Ma. There is also an appendix in which The | 
Holy Mother, the nun-wife of Sri Ramkrishna, is the subject of a short reference. 


: The book does no? bear the name of the author or authors who may have 
written the sketches. The publisher, however, tells us in the preface that « 
different writers have contributed. to this work. We have no doubt about it 
that the book whose value has been further increased by the sixteen illustrations 
which have been published in it, wili not only help in the appreciation of the 
life of Ramkrishna’s disciples but in the further dissemination of his ideas: 
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Ourselves a 
te [I. PNotograph Ecxhibition.in the Sendte -Hail.—II. Record Preservation and 
a the University—ILI. Visva-Bharati- and the University—IV. Professor J. N. 


` Mukherjee.—V. Professor M.. N. Sah agl The University and Sir Gonrgatays 
- :Centrnary Commemoration Volume. } Ags : 


' eo 


I. PHOTOGRAPH EXHIBITION IN THE SENATE HALL 


On the 14th of J anuary last Dr. Syamaprawd Mookerjee apetied: an. 


a _* Exhibition of photographs of medieveal Hindu sculpture in the University: 


- Senate Hall. The photographs are of sctilptures in the temples of Central 
India, Rajputana and Orissa. They were taken by Mr. Raymond Burnier, 
a Swiss . -gentleman now settled in Benares. The Exhibition .was- 
organised by the Asutosh Museum of hian Art, Calcutta Univétsity,: 
and Tekane open till the 20th of J anuary: 
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SIL "RECORD PRESERVATION AND THE , Untversire 


On the - recommendation of a ee Committee the University 
selected „a candidate for training in record preservation in the Imperial. 
Rel rg- ‘Department and decided to pay bina? Stipend during his stay of . 
six Months at New Delhi to- o this end. =: 
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TII. r E E AND im, ‘Universi 


The College Section of the Visva-Bharati at San aikoisi which- 
enjoyed the privilege of presenting candidates for the I.A., I.Sc. and 
B.A. Examinations as non-collegiatè students, applied for the extension ` 
of this privilege in respect'of these-examinations in 1944 and 1945. The 
University has sanctioned the extension. It has also conferred upon the 
institution the privilege of presenting candidates as non-collegiate students 
in B.A. Hindi Honours Examination. 


* E s P aa Ee oe 


TV. PROFESSOR J. N. MUKHERJEE 


ae 
< 


Professor J. N. Mukherjee has been appointed by the Government 
of Bengal a member of the*Committee which it has constituted io enquire 
into the present state of technical and industrial education in this province. 
e 
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V.. Prorgssor M. N. SAHA 


Professor M. N. Saha has -heen appointed by the Government of 
Bengal to be a member of the Committee which it has congtituted under 
the chdirmanship of the Maharajadhiraj of Burdwan to advise on per- 
manent measures to, control floods in, the Damodor river flood regulating 
reservoirs, i 
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VI. THE UNIVERSITY AND SIR Gooroopass CENTENARY 
COMMEMORATION VOLUME- 
© ir Gooroodass Centenary Committee, which has decided to publish | 
a Centenary Commemoration Volume, approached the University’ to bear ` 


the cost of its printing. < The University has agreed to the ‘proposal. 
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“CALCUTTA REVIEW 


_ MARCH, 1944 A 


ORGANISATION OF THE PUNJAB RECRUITMENT | 
_ Dr. H. G. MooKERJEE, M.A., PuD., M.A. 


WARNING AGAINST Comnoion, ANP. iTS- FAILURE 


[Nex a note written by Sir Michael O'Dwyer towards thé. enä of 1916, 

he said that so far as his own province was concerned: “active hélp in 
recruiting was from the outbreak of hostilities placed by. the, Government 
(of Punjab) foremost. ae the duties of the civil officials and rural men 
` of influence.” ; : 

With the E E of the Punjab” ee Board about’ “the 
middle of 1917,. vigorous steps -were taken for securing larger numbers 
of recruits than’ béfore. ` At this stage according to Sir Michael, ‘‘ assistance 
“in raising -men for the army was made-a duty of all executive and village 
officials and of all who were enjoying grants -of land or. other marks of- 
` eonsidération ftom Government and one of the main qualifications i in 
establishing claims-on Government.” (“India As I Knew It,” p. 219). 

At the same time, the people to whom the above exhortation had 
‘ been addressed were told to ‘avoid anything which could be interpreted 
as compulsion. Sir Michael has given his reasons for the caution as 
follows: 

“ These warnings were necessar y to prevent the. zeal of subordinate 
Indian officials from outrunning their discretion and to check the ardour a 
of ñon- officials who, believing that :the bringing in of recruits would be a 
means of acquiring merit in - official quarters, were not likely to be 
overscrupulous as to the methods by which the recruits were obtained.” 

- Unfortunately, some civil officials occupying high and fairly high’ 
positions, the subordinate staff, village officials and non-officials, rich and 
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poor;, ‘were tempted to show results. and adopted means 4 encourage 
recruitment which can hardly be defended. ` 
The first instance to whieh- reference will be made is that of the 


District Magistrate of Karnal where a number of boys had been induced’ 


to seek enlistment: The father of one of them appealed & the civil officer 
in charge. of recruitment not to deprive him of his only son. The rejection 
of this application was followed by gw scuffle. Those who had taken part 
in it were put on trial- of whom five were convict d. Their conviction 
was set aside by ihe appelate court. . It appears from its Judgment that 
the application had gern rejected under instructions from the District 
Magistrate. The following extract from the judgment proves the ‘indirect 
application of pressure : - 

.“ The various orders passed by the District Magistrate from time to 
time clearly show that if these appellants had also supplied recruits from 
among their near. relations or if they were fit for enlistment themselves 
they would have been‘let off, provided twenty recruits were made up from 
the village as was origina ily demanded from it.’ 


The second instance which will be referred to is that of ake , 


of Shahpur district named Syéd Nadir Hos-ain. This man who was 
guilty of oppression was.murdered for which forty-six men were sent up 
for trial, Among these, four were sentenced to death, twelve to trans- 
portation for life, ten: to various less severe punishments while twenty 
were acquitted. It appeared. from.’ the evidence tendéred-before the 
-Special Tribunal ‘appointed for the trial that when men refused to enlist, 
thé tahsildar had made them stand naked in the presence of their female 
relatives and had ‘confined them within thorny bushes.’’ It was held 
that whilé the murdered man could not be said to have been guilty of any 
discreditable conduct; ‘his methods of recruitment amounted almost to 
conscription.” 

The third instance is that of the Naib Tahsildar, a subordinate civil 
officer, of Leihia in the district of Muzaffargarh. His zeal in recruiting 
men provoked an angry mob to besiege him in his house and led to at gaults 
on his orderly and the rural police-man. Fifty-two men were sent up 
for. trial, a majority among whom were found guilty. There was an appeal 
to the Ses-ions Judge, an Englishman, which resulted in the acquittal 
of some and the reduction of sentences in. the case of others. “The follow- 
ing extract from the judgment throws a flood of light on the methods 


adopted for enlisting men by zaildars, lancbardars, patwaris, under instruc-. 


tions from subordinate officials such as tahsildars, naib tahsildars, ete. : 
“Tt is a matter of common knowlege that the efforts of the subordinate 


officials. in Muzaffargarh to raise the War Loan and find recruits, owing 
aS Ld 


A 
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to the methods adopted by zaildars and lambardars on’ whom pressure’ 
was brought to hélp. in the mattér, led to severe frictions in many places: 

It must be admitted too that these methods were frequently unauthorized; ` 
objectionable eas and opposed to the intentions of the Government. ` 
In remote tracts’ they~ were found intolerable, by the people. These acts 

ould not, of course, be proved by the prosecution and it would be absurd, 
to expect proof of thém to be adduced in defence in a case of the present 

kind. It is necessary in the cause of justice to make this clear, even if 

. in doing so, I have to act outside the judicial record. The facts I have 

stated are as I have said before, matters of cominon lsnowledge.”’ 

l That pressure was applied by zaildars, patwaris ete., in districts of 

the Punjab -other than Muzaffargarh is proved by what has been said by 

Mr. M. 8. Leigh on page 43 of his ‘‘ Punjab and the War ” published 

four years after the last war under the authority of the Punjab Povo 


ment: 3 
“ Here and there a subordinate would allow his zeal to outrun his, 
discretion, and attempt ‘ press-gang ° methods. E 


= As a reaction against these, the purchase of mecal certificates of 
unfitness and êvèn self-mutiliation, were not unknown.’ 

Again on page 20 of the same book Mr. Leigh has said: ; 

_ “There were a few districts in which the news that a Government 
officer was coming sufficed to empty the villages within a five-mile radius !’’ 

As regards the work done by the village headmen who, it may be 
remembered, were, in a sense, Government agents for the collection of 
revenue and as such desirous of remaining in the good books of their 
superiors, we have the statement of the Commissioner of Multan, 
an Englishman, who is reported io have observed : ; - 

ği Objectionable methods of coercion were resorted to by some headmen 
with the result that in some cases public tranquillity was disturbed.” - 

An attempt will now be made to‘inform the reader'how the assurance 
offered indirectly by Sir Michael O'Dwyer quoted at the beginning of 
this section with regard to the establishment of claim for Government 
favour operated. Mr. M.8.-Leigh tells us ‘on page 43 of his “ Punjab 
and the War’ that in many places self-appointed committees took up of 
their own accord the“ task of encouraging recruitment among the poorer 
classes, these were very successful in five districts —Rohtak, Attock, 
Gujrat, Ludhiana and Gurdaspur. As shown elsewhere, all- these are 
econoinically ‘backward districts and this played an important part in the 
recruiting campaign. The same author also says that the civil authorities, 
meaning thereby the stibordinate staff specially; +“ were fertile in resources 
for- -bringing the laggards up to the sticking place.’’ It is for the reader © l 
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to judge whether genuine love for the British administration or loyalty 
to-it made. certain people to form themselves into recruitment committees. 
and also whether in the case of. subordinate officials apprehensions of loss 
of favour on the one hand and hopes of promotion on the other were not. 
responsible for the enthusiasm such people displayed. 2 

< Sir Michael O'Dwyer was presenting one side only of the - pictus 
when he said that assistance in he work of recruitment was expected 
from all enjoying grants of land or marks of Government favour. The | 
other side of the same picture is given by Mr. M. S. Leigh who has l 
said that those whose positions ‘‘ warranted an expectation that they 
should. give proof of actie loyalty could be threatened with loss of that `` 
-status.”” It is not unnatural to suppose that in the face of a statement 
of this type, such threats were actually held out specially during - a ‘time 
of stress such as that with which we are concerned. 


RECRUITMENT UNDER PRESSURE 


Up to December, 1916, recruits’ were sought practically only from 
the so-called martial races of the Punjab. The explanation usually 
offered for the small number of soldiers coming from some of the districts 
is that they were inhabited mainly by non-martial people. Here the 
military authorities overlooked the fact that the non-martial districts 
contained very large numbers of settlers coming from the martial areas. 

By the end of 1916, recruits from those.areas which have previously 
been shown to consist of the unfertile and the unproductive districts had 
joined the army in such large numbers that, in the language of Sir 
Michael O° Dwyer (‘‘ India as I Knew it,” p. 225), ‘the man power of some 
districts was showing sigus of exhaustion.” This opinion “is also 
expressed by Mr. M. 8. Leigh who on page 35 of his ‘‘ Punjab and the 
War” has said that “ the well-known recruiting grounds of the . Punjab 
were showing signs of exhaustion.’ 

An observation which has to be made here is that during formal 
CoS these martial districts had never in. the past been denunded of 
their male population to the same extent asin the last war because: the 
demand for recruits had always been limited. Following what has been 
called the policy of counterpoise, the military authorities had taken their 

‘ recruits in_certain fixed proportions from members of the different social . 
and religious groups and this had tended to maintain ‘the available supply. 
of ihe man power of these areas. Bar , 

-Shortage of man power- in the martial areas coupled with the demaaa 

for r large numbers of soldiers was met by. the distribution of the byrden 
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of the war,.so far as recruitment was concerned, over the whole atea ‘of 
the Punjab as ‘evenly as possible. . Sir Michael has explained the’ change 
in the policy of recruitment as follows: 

“ It became necessary to tap castes and tribes that had hitherto been 
little pectoited Ler to draw upon areas,... which had few military 
traditions.’ 

Referring to people who had no atomach for fighting ne most im- 
portant reason for which, the present writer maintains, was their com- 
parative economic prosperity, Mr. M. 8. ‘Leigh on page. 28 of his book 
“ Punjab and the War ” has said: 

t In most districts there were certain classes oi tribes which fought 
shy of the army; enthusiastic officials were apt, after appealing in vain 
to their better feelings, to fall back upon the sense of shame; sometimes 
this was effective, but much more often it only evoked.resentment.”’ 

To this may be added the evidence of that. member of the Indian 
Civil Service who, after retirement, wrote a number of books on Indian 
problems under the pseudonym of Al Carthill. In the course of his 


‘remarkseon the methods for recruiting members of the so-called non- 


maal races, he has said in his well-known book * The Lost Dominion *! zu 

The net of the military organisation was J flung very wide, brought 
up some very strange material. It was discovered that some of the castes 
which had been supposed to be worthless were really capable of being 


turned into valuable soldiers, and there pressure, hardly to be distinguished 
. from compulsion, was freely applied.’’ - 


We shall now see the reaction of the people concerned to the high 
pressure methods of recruitment. While the illiterate and the more timid 
among the villagers allowed themselves to be dragged into the army, the 


“bolder spirits in many areas banded themselves together to oppose 


recruitment. This took two forms, the establishment of anti-recruiting - 
leagues where there was deliberate ore of individuals and 
_spontaneous outbreaks of violence. 

On page 24 of his book ‘‘ Punjab and the War,” Mr. M. S. Leigh 
has referred to the former and the way in which Sir Michael’s admini- 
stration dealt with the situation created by organised Eee 

“A few specially truculent persons would organise a ‘no recruiting ° 


league, and bring pressure to bear on their neighbours to prevent them 


from enlisting ; this would naturally call for the issue of warrants under 
the Defence of India Act; forcible resistance would be offered to the 
Police officer sent to serve the warrants; a riot would ensue and the . 
police, reinforced by reserves and by alleges aoe ape neighbourhood, 
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would ultimately arrest the rioters Generally, the offenders, and their 


dupes would then admit themselves in the wrong and- escape the conse- 
quence of their actions by flocking to the recruiting office.’ 

So far as the reactions of the more prosperous men belonging to the 
non-mattial. areas where, as shown previously, the pele were living 
more comfortably, are concerned, we have the pronouncement of the 
English Commissioner of Multan district, one of the six fertile districts 
of the Punjab. He said: 


“I am afraid with a few exceptions, the leading men in the district : 


have not done their dugy.. Instead of enlisting members of. pa own 
- families, they have tried to buy or coerce men of lower stratum.’ 


Continuing he observed that the adoption of these methods Jed to : 


riots and the like. The correctness of. this. opinion is proved by what 
Sir Michael O’ Dwyer haé said on page 221 of his ‘‘ India As I Knew It’’: 
. “ Tt was in attempting to equalise the burden, that riots and dis- 


- turbances arose in ‘three or four out of the twenty-eight districts in the- 
last year of the War. Thete were -not more than a'dozen serious cases. 


in the Punjab, and similar disturbances occurred in many other 
Provinces.” f . . 

Omitting all consideration of what happened in. “other parts of India, 
it may be noted that reference is made here to only the more serious cases 
which. carries along’ with it the implication that there were other-less 
serious cases also about the number and nature of which we havé no 
information. — 


- Purchase OF RECRUITS 


The system di the purchase of recruits. appeared in, gorian. areas 
where intensive campaigns were conducted in the later stages of the last 
war.. It is rather interesting to find that this phenomenon occurred 
_ among the comparatively well-to-do even’ in the so-called martial areas 
_ of the Punjab, a fact admitted by Sir ‘Michael O’Dwyer in page 220 of 
-his memoirs. . a 

. Available and aai reliable evidence tends to show that the 
purchase of .recruits assumed two forms. In some cases, parents and 
guardians offered pecuniary inducements to needy and adventurous youths 
and-had them recruited in place of their sons and wards. In other cases, 
well-to-do people desirous of acquiring -prestige with Government made 
a regular business ‘of buying recfuits.whom - they sent to the amy. thus 
earning a reputation for loyalty. 

Th his comments on this system, Mr. M. S. Leigh, O.B.E., 1.G:8., 


in his © Pūnjab and the War °> (page 43) written and published under the’ 
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i authority of the. Punjab Government, after referring to _the pressure 
_ applied to encourage’ recruitment, has said: l 

it Occasionally the pressure took undesirable forms ; one of them was 
‘ purchase” which led, especially in the south-west to a regular_competition 
among the we@-to-do for the credit of presenting a young man who was 
prepared to enlist. for a substantial sum of money.’ 

In such instances, the money waè generally ‘taken by the relatives 
who were often ‘glad enough to get rid of an undesirable ne’er-do-well 
especially -when his absence, welcome by itself, was sweetened still further ' 
by the receipt of a substantial sum. , These young men, it is said, were. 
cajoled and bullied into joining the army by their own people. 

..On page 71 of the same book Mr. Leigh goes on to say that 

t“ Money spent by so-called ‘ Private Recruiters’ on buying recruits 
is not included (in the list given of the pecuniary contributions of the 
Punjab) not only because reliable returns are for obvious reasons un- 
obtainable, but ‘also because this form of expenditure was never officially 
approved. There is, pe 7 no doubt that considerable- sums were 
spent . ae 

The patie then refers to p very well-known Punjabi by name who, 
in his knowledge, spent considerable sums aoe the purchase a recruits 
for the Labour Corps. 

That it would be a mistake to suppose that the purchase - for recruits 
was confined to the so-called non-martial south-west of the Punjab only 
is proved by what was’ reported by the Commissioner of. fhe Ambala 
Division situated in the eastern parts. of this province : 

' “In order to make'up the quota, the people resorted to the not 
unnatural expedient of subscribing large sums to be given to young “men 
to enlist, 500 to 1,000 Rupees being the price of a recruit.” 

The implication here is that when each area was called upon to 
contribute a certain number of men, the well- to-do. used their wealth in 
order to buy off their sons and wards thus escaping the displeasure of the 
authorities by providing the number required. aes . 

This unsavoury-matter has been referred to. merely to prove that, 
at least among certain people, there was positive unwillingness to jdin 
, the army, that substantial pecuniary inducements had to be held out to 
their substitutes to persuade them to do so as also that at: least occasion- 
ally, pressure was applied on the substitutes ‘fo induce them to enlist. 


RECRUITMENT AND DECREASE IN Crime 
‘On page 17 of his “Punjab and the War,” the author has stated 


ther in some peris of this province there was, after heavy récruitment 
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had become the rule, a marked diminution in the number of crimes. He 
has explained this as veui due to the absence from home caused by 
recruitment of such pene” «© whose breaches of the law are niainly due to 
exuberant virility.” rs 
It has been suggested but with what truth the present writer is unable 
to say, that persons on the black books of the police, not all among whom 
. were inclined to criminal ways, had “been forced to join the army by being 
ordered to furnish security for. good behaviour and that the poorer among 
thera who had failed to do so had been hustled into the army. Strict 
adherence to this polic? had not only reduced the number of crimes but 
had also lessened the number of those who could be proceeded against in 
. this particular way. 
In this connection, attention ‘may be drawn to the following extract 
from the report of the- administration of Criminal Justice in the Punjab 
for the year 1917: i 


“ District Magistrates have spent much time in recruiting work during 
the year. The large decrease in the number of persons Called upon to 
give security under Section 110 of the Indian Penal Code i is ina great . 
part due to the heavy recruiting of tie army.” -‘ 

It has been suggested that large numbers of mén or supposed bad 
character had been compelled to either enlist or furnish security for good. 
behaviour under Section 109 or 110 of the Indian Penal Code. While. 
those residing in the more prosperous areas escaped, recruitment by 
furnishing the security required, . the poorer men living i in other areas who 
were. not in a position ‘to do so were forced to join the army. . 

' This type of indirect compulsion, it has also been held, was exerted., 
by the executive officers on such a large scale in all areas as to make a, 

- noteworthy addition to the total number of recruits. 

“That compulsion led not only to the formation of ńo recruitment 
leagues and to riots but also to desertion was admitted by Sir Michael 
O'Dwyer who, probably in an incautious moment, said in one of his 
speeches that 7 : 

“A large proportion of those who joined, deserted from their depots 
or units, and very few indeed faced the enemy in ‘the field.’’ 


Tae UnavormaBtE CONCLUSION i 


It is “not even EE E that actual CON was 
systematically exercised by the authorities in every part of the Punjab.- 
The- ‘contention of the present writer is that unless we take the position 


r 
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that the evidence already placed before the reader -is untrue, we must 
admit that there was abuse of power. While it is impossible to gauge 
the extent of such misuse of authority, we cannot forget that for one 
‘incident which received publicity, there must have been fen if not more 
to which the attegtion of the public was never drawn. This view is 
strengthened if we remember that the British administration had to work 
through agents not all of whom could @ossibly be perfect and secondly, 
that the exigencies of the situation were such as to compel the adoption 
of more or less stringent measures to ensure regular and large supplies of 
recruits. 

This latter factor had brought into existence an ofganisation eminently 
fitted to secure the results aimed at but it was also such as to lend itself 
easily to abuse by over-zealous selfish officials and non-officials. All -the 
credit for creating this agency must go to the then Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab, Sir Michael O'Dwyer, who. has himself told us in his 
Autobiography that ‘“‘ up to 1920, the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab 
subject-to high aubrey (Government of India) was in sole control of 
the adminfstr ration .”” 7 l l 
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-SIR BRAJENDRANATH SEAL 
_ - A PIONEER OF STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE: PHY,OSOPHY 


Dr. SATISCHANDRA CHATTERJEE, M.A., PH.D. 
` Caleutit@U niversity 


IR Brajendrahath Seal was one of those distinguished Indian savants 
who have raised®Indian philosophy in the estimation of Muròpeans 
and Indians alike. There was a time, which is, within living memory, 
when Indians-could only listen tq sermons from the Occident on the 
dogmatic and mythological character of Indian philosophy. The charge 
is often heard against Indian philosophy that its theories are not based 
on independent reasoning but on authority and, therefore, they are dog- 
matic, rather than critical. ‘It has sometimes been said that Indian 
philosophy asserts, but does not prove, that it is pdsitive throughout, but 
not argumentative’.’ Nay more, -‘ the theories of the Hindus,’ we are 
‘sometimes told, ‘ consist, in the main, of mythological-and ethical doc- 
trines, and are not thoroughgoing systems of thought: they are shot 
through with poetry and faith’.? ‘For many years past, students of 
philosophy at the modern Indian Universities used to get their first lessons 
in the subject through the medium of English and from the history of 
Western philosophy. The study of the Indian systems of philosophy 
in English translations or from the original texts formed a small part of 
., their curriculum towards the very end, of their academic life. Conse- 
quently, the knowledge of their own philosophy which Indian students 
thus acquired at the Universities was poor and paltry. It is no wonder 
therefore, that almost all University-educated’ Indian youths should 
unsuspectingly accept the verdict of Western critics and consider Indian 
philosophy to be only dogmatics and ethics. We are; however, really 
surprised when we see that some Indian scholars also not only accept 
but eyen repeat the same charges against Indian philosophy. This is 
how Indian philosophy uséd to be, and still continues to be, disregarded 
and discredited by many uninformed and superficial critics in India and 
- outside. ` 
. A close and comprehensive study of any of the great systems of Indian 
philosophy would show how unfair and unfounded the charges mentioned 


1 Vide Max Miller, The Siz Systems of Indian Philosophy, Preface, p. xii. 


2 Vide Frank Thilly, 4 History of Philosoph 33 ef, al d ; itica 
History of Geéek Philosophy, p. 14. 1 Philosophy, p. 3% ef, also W. Ta, Stace, A Critical 
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‘above are. In each of these systems epistemology or the inquiry into 
the sources and the logical conditions of knowledge occupies an important 
place, and no philosophical theory is allowed to stand unless it satisfies 
‘these conditions. Further, each of the systems tried its best to meet 
the objections @iised against it by the others.. In fact, it is by constant 
mutual criticism that the different systems have developed and the huge 
philosophical literature of India Was come into existence. _ Speaking 
generally; we may say that the Indian systems of philosophy are as much 
based on’ independent logical thinking as any we can find in the West 
even in this modern age of critical speculation. . What is therefore,neces- 
‘sary to secure an honourable place for Indian philosophy sin the history 
of the world’s philosophy is to make it better known to the world at large. 
Itis the duty of every competent Indian scholar to undertake this ttoble 
task. But for the proper discharge of this duty one requires a double 
equipment. He must havea precise and adequate knowledge of Indian 
philosophy on the one hand, anda thorough understanding of Western 
„philosophy op the other. He would then be in a position not only to 
present ‘the theories and concepts of Indian philosophy to the Western 
mind, -but also to express their implications in the terminology of Western 
philosophy and critically estimate the respective value and validity of the 
Indian and the Western theories. This is unquestionably the most 


effective way of making Indian philosophy a real and living factor in 


contemporary philosophical thought. Sir Brajendranath was eminently 
qualified for the honourable work of making our national philosophy better 
known to the world. It was he who probably first undertook the work in 


right earnest and accomplished it partly with great success. He is thus . 


a pioneer in the field of comparative studies in philosophy and_has inspired 
many others to work in the same field. His well-known work, The Positive 
Sciences of the Ancient Hindus, is his great achievement in this direction. 


.The object of this paper is to explain briefly some of the chief contributions ` 


of this valuable work to the comparative study of Indian philosophy. 
The Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus is a series of mono- 
graphs on the scientific concepts and methods formulated by the ancient 
. Hindus, including the Jainas and the Buddhists. It may, therefore, be 


said to-be a study of ancient Indian scientific thought. This study is so’ 
conducted as to correlate the Indian scientific concepts and methods to’ 


parallel Western ideas and methods, and thereby bring out the contribu-- 
- tions of the ancient Indians to the scientific thought of the world. Its 
direct aim is thus ‘‘ to furnish the historians of the special sciences with 
new material which will serve to widen the scope of their survey’’.. These 
_ studies ‘in Hindu, Positive Science were’ also intended by the author to 
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serve as a. Belni to his “Studies in Comparative Philosophy.” 
Philosophy in its rise and development is, according to him, necessarily 
‘governed by the body of positive knowledge preceding or accompanying 
it. Comparative’ Philosophy, therefore, in its criticism and estimate of 
Hindu thought, should- take note of the empirical. pRis-on which the 
_ speculative superstructure was røised. But circumstances did not pérmit 
him to undertake, or at least- to publish, his projected work on ‘‘ Studies 
in Comparative Philosophy.”’ And: for this, the philosophical world i is len 
the poorer to-day. f 
In The Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindi we have first an 
illuminating- interpretation of the Sankhya-Patafijala theory of Prakrtr 
and the Gunas. The concepts of Prakrti and the Gunas are among those ` 
that are present’ in Indian thought in all the stages of its development. 
They are found not only in philosophical and religious works but also in — 
l popular literature. But much mystery has gathered round them and their 
real philosophical ` significance has- eluded the grasp of. many scholars. 
Generally, they are either accepted on authority or rejectedsas upmeaning 
dogmas of philosophy. Their real import and value, however, have been 
brought out by a comparative study in. this work. The Saikhya- 
: Pāiañjala theory of Prakrti, we are told, is the earliest clear and com- 
prehensive account of the process of cosmic evolution, viewed not as a 
mere metaphysical speculation “but as a positive principle based « on the 
conservation, the transformation and the dissipation of Energy. 
The manifested world of objects is traced in the Sankhya to an 
ultimate, unmanifested ground called Prakrti. The unity of Prakrtii is 
` an, abstraction ; it is in reality an undifferentiated manifold, an indeter- 
minate infinite continuum of infinitesimal Reals. These Reals are termed 
Guhas and are’ classed under three heads: (1) Sattva, (2) Rajas and (3) 
Tamas. Sattva is the Essence which manifests itself in a phenomenon, 
and which is characterised by this tendency to manifestation, the Essence, 
` in other words, which seryes as the medium for the reflection of Intelli- 
“gence. Rajas is the Energy which is efficient in a phenomenon, and is 
‘ characterised by a tendency to do work or overcome resistance. Tamas 
‘is Mass or Inertia which counteracts the tendency of Rajas to do work, 
and of Sattva to conscious: manifestation. The ultimate factors of the 
physical Universe, then, are Essence or intelligence-stuff, Energy or 
' motion, and Matter or the stuff characterised by mass or inertia. The 
` infinitesimals of Energy -do not possess ‘inertia or gravity, and are not 
therefore material, but they possess quantum (parimana) and -extensity 
(paricchinnatva). The very nature of “Energy-is to do work or to produce 
motion (ealam and upastambhakam). All Energy is therefore ultimately 
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kinetic ; even - potential Energy is only the Energy of motion in n imper- 
‘ceptible forms. ; 

_ The Gunas are conceived to be He or substantive entities. But 
they are not independent and self-subsistent entities; rather they are 
interdependent” moments in every real object of the world. In intimate 
‘union . these enter into things as essential constitutive factors. In every- 
thing of the world there -is an intelligence-stuff by which it manifests 
itself to our intelligence, an energy-stuff by which it moves or sets 
other things in motion, and a matter-stuff which counteracts the tendencies 
to motion and manifestation. But though co- operating to produce the . 
world’ of objects, these diverse moments with diverse tendencies never 
coalesce. In’ any phenomenal product of their co- operation, they continue 
‘to exist distinctly in different proportions. Whenever anything is produced 
there is a preponderance of one over the other two. Thus in a body 
at rest, Tamas or mass is patent, Rajas or energy is latent and Sattva 
or conscious manifestation is sublatent. In a moving body, Rajas is 
predomjnans, while mass or inertia (tamas) is overcome. -In voluntary 
activity, the transformation of Energy (rajas) goes hand in hand with 
the predominance .of conscious manifestation (sattva), while the matter- 
stuff or Mass (tamas), though latent, is-to be inferred from the resist- 
ance overcome. -Thús the interaction among the gunas is of ‘a peculiar 
nature; in it- there is co-operation but no interpenetration or fusion 
‘of the ultimate elements of things. In Western ecience and also 
Natural philosophy, the” physical world is ultimately traced to matter 
and motion which were once supposed to be externally related, but are 
now taken to be inseparably connected with each other. On the Sankhya 
“analysis, however; all physical things contain an intelligence-stuff in addi- 
‘tion to matter and motion.. For, without such an element we cannot 
“explain the manifestation of objects in experience. `- Just as light manifests 
objects which reflect it in different measures, so intelligence manifests 
things which contain an element of manifestation in them. Hence there 
must be a mamnifestation-essence in things in addition to their mass and 
- motion constituents. ., This essence is sattya, whereas motion and thass 
(or inertia) are rajas and tamas respectively. - 

If we keep in mind these ideas about the Guyas and their interaction 
we can understand the process of-cosmic evolation, In the beginning of 
thè process there was a condition of equilibrium, a state of uniform 
diffusion of the Reals, in which the tendencies to manifestation and motion 
were exactly counterbalanced by the resistance of Mass. - Although all 

=` the materials necessary for building a world-system were there, the 
` impetus for the creative process had to be given by the light ofethe Puruga 
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‘or the self. Just as a ‘sleeping body begins to move and act when it is 
awakened or enlightened by consciousness, so Prakrti begins to create 
when it is roused from quiescence by the consciousness of the self. But 
the self’s consciousness does not add to the Gunas or the reals of Prakrti. 
It only serves to. end the state of their uniform diffusion¥and equipoise. 
-The process of cosmic evolution goes on and is closed within Prakrti 
itself. The law of evolution, according to. the Sankhya, is differentiation 
in integration. The process of evolution is one of progressive differentia- 
tion of the undifferentiated. and within the undifferentiated.. The order 
of succession is not from thé whole to parts, nor from parts to the whole, 
but ever from a relatively less differentiated, less determinate, less coherent 
whole to a relatively more differentiated, more determinate and more 
coherent whole. The process of evolution is not, as on the ‘Spencerian 
theory. it is supposed to be, the transition from a homogeneous unity to 
heterogeneous parts, and then the integration of the heterogeneous parts 
into a whole, a process which goes on repeating itself for ever. Nor 
does the process conform tothe Hegelian formula of dialeetical | develop- 
ment from thesis to` antithesis and from that to synthesis. On the 
Sankhya view, increasing differentiation proceeds pari passu with increas- 
ing integration within the evolving whole, so that by this two-fold process 
what was an incoherent indetèrminate homogeneous whole evolves into 

a coherent- determinate heterogéneous whole. ; 

The different stadia in the order of cosmic evolution are represented 
as follows: j i 

(1) The unknowable and uncharacterisable . original ground of the 
world of objects—Prakrti or the Reals in a state of equilibrium. 

(2) The knowable or empirical universe as the stuff of consciousness— 
Mahat or.the intelligible essence of the cosmos, evolved: By: differentiation 
and integration within the formless Prakrti. 

(8) The individuated but still indeterminate stuff bifurcated into two 
series—Subject- -experience and Object-expérience, the one comprising the 
empirical Ego, Asmita or Ahankara; the other comprising, through the 
mediation of the former, the subtile vehicles of potential Energy, the ulti- | 
mate subtile constituents of the material world—Tanmatra or Siksma-bhita. 

(4) The determinate. stuff of the Subject-series in the form of sensory 
and motor stuff, and that of the Object-series in the form of atomic 

' matter-stuff in which the tanmiatras are actualised as specific sensible 
BEnergies—the Paramanus or the atoms of different kinds of gross matter. 

(5) The coherent and integrated matter-stuff or individual substances 
like inorganic objects, vegetable and animal organisms, all of which are 
subject tomhange or evolution and dissolution. > 
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+1 (6) So-the cosmic series moves on in ascending stages of unsta ble. 
equilibrium until the reversé course -of equilibriation and dissipation-of. 
.. Energy, which constantly accompanies the evolution and transformation 
of Energy, completes the disintegration of the universe into the ee 
unmanifested g@und, the unknowable Prakrti. : : 
- Throughout the process of evolution the -Reals—Sattva, Rajas and 
Tamas—assume an infinite diversit? of forms @nd powers, but they can” 
neither be created nor destroyed.. The individual” objects of experience 
are subject to addition and subtraction, growth and decay which are only 
due to changes of collocation and consequent chgnges of state from the 
potential to the actual, The total amount of Energy, therefore, remains 
the same, while the world is constantly changing and. evolving. It follows 
from this- tht. cause and’ effect are only more or less-evolved formis of 
tle same ultimate Energy and that the sum of effects exists in the sum 
of causes in a potential form. What we call the cause and the effect are 
only the-unmanifested and manifested forms of the same thing, power 
or energy. ‘All effects are contained. potentially in their material causes 
and are manifested by certain concomitant conditions which set free the 
energy of the cause and make it patent and manifest. The Sanikhya view 
of causation thus follows logically from ‘its doctrine of the conservation 
and transformation of Energy. On this view of causation the perplexing 
problem of the relation between cause and effect conceived as two separaté 
entities does not arise. If the cause be something different from the 
effect and separated from it by an interval of time and space, we cannot 
understand how any energy or force can pass from the former to the ` 
latter. If, however, cause and effect be regarded as two different states 
of the same thing or power, the hypothesis of a passage of-energy from 
the one to the other becomes unnecéssary, and the effect may be said 
to bea manifestation of the energy latent in the cause or rather the 
unmanifested causal energy made-manifest. Another point of special 
interest that should be noted hete is the. Sankhya conception of atoms as 
complex systems. Atoms are not regarded as simple, indivisible and 
“ultimate constituents of matter. There are three stages in the genesis 
of matter: (1) the original infinitesimal units of Mass which arise within 
Prakrti when its original equilibrium i is disturbed. (tamasa-ahankara called 
bhitadi) and on which Rajas or Energy does work, (2) the infra- atomic 
potencies, charged with ‘different kinds of energy, which result from the ‘ 
action of Energy on the original Mass-units (tanmatra), and (8) the five 
different classes of atoms which are said to be thé- indivisible parts of 
gross matter, but are-themselves complex Tanmitric*- ‘systems (Sthila- 
bhiita-paramanu). Thus atoms are found to be. complex systems of 
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potential powers or energies which are infra-atomic in their nature. This 
isa splendid prophecy about the divisibility - of atoms now admitted by 
- modern-Western scientists. z 

The Advaita- Vedanta theory of Maya and the world’s sialdties out. 
of it is regarded by many as a philosophical puzzle. Le us see what 
light one gets on this puzzling matter from the standpoint of the - 
positive sciences. Maya is regarded fy the Vedantin as the material cause 
(upadina-karana) of the world. The power of Maya, is the power to 
realise the unreal—to impart practical Reality or mediate existence to that 
., which does not and- gannot possess absolute Reality or self-existence. 
Maya ig at once real and unreal, while Brahman (Self) is absolute Reality, 
absolute Intelligence and absolute Bliss., The world evolves out of Maya 
(mayaparinama), so that Maya in the Vedanta replaces the Prakrti of 
Sinkhya. -But Maya, and by implication the world, originate out of 
Brahman. not by a process of evolution (parinima), but of vivarta or self- 
alienation.. The self-alienation of the Absolute, acting through Maya, 
produces in the beginning the subtile element of Akāśa which js one, - 
_ infinite and all-pervasive .and has the capacity of sound.. ‘From Akaga 
evolves Vayu as a subtile gaseous’ matter which is instinct with the poten- ` 
tial of mechanical energy, î.e. of pressure ‘orrimpact. From Vayu comes 
Tejas as a subtile radiant matter which contains in potentia the energy 
of light and heat. Ap evolves from Tejas and is a subtile viscous matter, - 
` instinct with the potency of taste. Lastly, Earth comes from Ap and 
- is a subtile hard matter which possesses the potency of smell. These five 
subtile elements are compounded in five different ways to give rise to the 
five gross material elements of those names (Mahabhitas). The gross 
element of Alciga is produced by the combination of the five subtile 


„_ elements in the proportion, four parts of Akiésa and one’ part of each of 


the other’ four subtile elements. Similarly, each, of the other fout gross 
elements is -produced by the combination of the subtile elements in the 
proportion, four parts of that element and one part of each of. the other’ ` 
'four—the, four parts of the element to be produced being the radical in ` 
each case. This process by which a gross element is produced from the 
subtile elements is called Paiicikarana or quintuplication. i ; 
The subtile elements (stikgma bhūtas) are forms of homogeneous and 
continuous matter, without-any atomicity of structure. The gross ele-. ` 
-ments (mahabhiitas) are composite, but even these are regarded as continu- 
ous and without any atomic structure. The Vedanta speaks of Anu: or 
the atom not as an ultimate indivisible discrete constituent of matter, but 
as the smallest conceivable quantum or measure of matter. When the 
gross “elergents are once formed, the different. kinds of* “substance or 
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individual things and beings ‘are derived from them by the evolutionary 
process called Parinima. Matter is constantly undergoing? change of state. 
Causation is this change of states in matter. The effect is only the cause 
in a new collocation. Change is of two kinds. It may be a spontaneous 
process, witho@ external influence. Action from without is not always a 
condition of change, nor is it necessary that more than one substance 
should combine to generate anothe® substance, e.g. the formation of 
curds from milk. Change may also be due to combination with other” 
substances. Such combination may produce a compound substance which 
possesses either like qualities with the constitugnts or unlike and new | 
qualities not to be found in the constituents. In this way the world’s 
evolution goes. on until the reverse process of dissolution begins-and com- 
pletes the disintegration of the cosmos into its original ground—Maya, the 
inscrutable power of Brahman or the Self. The Vedanta is at one with 
the Sinkhya in holding that the self which is just consciousness as such 
is above matter and the cosmic process of evolution. The self is the logi- 
cal presuppgsition and the rational ground of both the process of evolution 
and the ‘world-systems formed by it. It somehow starts the course of 
evolution, but ‘is not itself subject to evolution or dissolution. This is a 
truth which no theory of evolution, ald or modern, can afford to ignore 
and far less deny. . : 

So far we have considered what light a comparative study throws on 
the Sankhya and the Vedanta theory of cosmic evolution The limited 
scope of the present paper does not permit us to study in a similarway the 
contributions of oiher Indian systems to the same subject. Nor can we 
give here an account of the comparative study of the Hindu ideas on 
Chemistry. Mechanics, Acoustics and plant and animal life. Sir Brajendra- 
nath’s Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus throws much light on 
Hindu ideas about these subjects from the comparative standpoint. But 
the value of the entire body of Hindu positive Science depends on the 
scientific method of the Hindus. And this we propose to consider next. _ 

By scientific method is meant the method of discovering scientific 
truths. It is the method of establishing general truths about the facts of 
experience or'the objects of the world, in other words, the method of 
discovering the laws, of Nature. The value. of a science depends entirely 

_on the value of the method it follows in its investigation of the phenomena 

of Nature to arrive at certain general truths. So the question as to the’ 

- right scientific method occupies an important place in Indian Logic. 

Scientific method consists of two main parts, namely, observation of and 

experiments on facts; and generalisation of facts in the form of laws or 

principles. With regard to the first part we find that the entire apparatus. 
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‘of Hindu scientific method proceeded on the basis `of, observed instances 


-catefully analysed and sifted. - This was the source of the -physico-chemical Í 


-theories-and classifications. But in’ Anatomy ‘the Hindus went a step 
‘forther- and’ practised “dissection on dead bodies for purposes of practical 
“demonstration. In some sciences “the observation’ of ‘tals was precise, 
“minute and thoroughly scienti fic, while in others it was rather defective, 
-probably- on ‘aceount of the lack of practical interest. Experiments were 


of course conducted for purposes:of chemical operations in relation to the - l 


~arts and manufactures. But of experiment as an independent method . 


‘of proof or discovery tle instances recorded in books are- rare. .This may 
appeat tobe a‘sérious defect in the scientific method-of the Hindus. -But 
-here we should point out that the-experimental proof of a scientific hypo- 
‘thesis involves the logical fallacy of affirming -the consequent. ` It is here 
-supposed that if the consequences of an hypothesis are verified, the hypo- 
thesis’ itsélf is true. But this is not necessarily so; for there may be other 
` hypotheses that would yield the same consequences. - Experiment cannot 


‘prove a scientific hypothesis simply by verifying its consequences. . For . 
‘this other factors like repeated observation and careful analysis of observed 


facts are essentially necessary. “The observation of facts must be free 
from the fallacies of’ mal-observation and non-obéervation. These were 
carefully studied by the ancient Hindu thinkers and ascribed to three 
principal causes: (1) Dosa or defect of sense-organ and of n&cessary sti- 
‘ulus, e.g. diseased condition of the senses, dim. light, ete. : {2) Sampra- 

yoga, #.é/ presentation of a part or an aspect instead of the whole: and 
(8) Sarhskira or the disturbing influence of mental predisposition, e.g. 
ezpeclation, memory, habit, prejudice, ete. _ 

” The second part of the scientific method deals with the problems of 
inference and generalisation, or induction from particular facts of observa- 
tion. Inference in Indian Logic is based on the ‘establishment of an 
invariable: concomitance between the middle term and the major term, or 
the ground and the object of inference (vyapti). -Thus inference is neither 
merely formal nor merely material, but a-combined formal-material, deduc- 
tive-inductivé process. It is neither the Aristotelian syllogism which is a 
formal-deductive process, nor Mill’s induction which is a material-induc- 
tive process, but the real inference which must combine formal validity 

. with.matetial truth. In the West the modern school of mathematical 
logic now recognises this truth and makes`a distinction between implica- 


tion ‘and inference. -As ‘regards logical. form, ‘inference in Indian Logic: 
consists of five propositions for ‘purposes of demonstration, and of three. 
“propositions for that of acquisition of ‘knowledge for oneself. The third’ 
propositione is .called -udaharana and is a general proposition which is 
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supported by.. facts of observation: . It. thus -combines ani haran 
Mill’s viewòf the major premise as a brief memorandum of like instances., 
already observed, with the Aristotelian view of it as a universal proposition 
which. is the formal ground of inference.. But the question is: What is 
our warrant te taking the leap from the observed to unobserved cases? 
Under what conditions are we justified to assert. a Universal Real proposi- 
tion on the basis of our necessar¥y limited observation’? What is- the 
ground or the method of induction? : 
According to the Buddhists, a general proposition may be based on 
the principle of causality or essential identity (karya-kéranabhiva or 
tadatmya).” TE two objects are related to eachother as cause and effect, 
‘or if the. two have the same essence, then we may say that they are 
universally related, i.e. -wherever the one is, the other must be. “There 
can be no exception to theit uniform -relation, since that would lead to 
the absurd pesition that an effect may be produced. without any cause or 
that an object may be different from itself. If then, we can discover the 
relation of caysality or essential identity between two objects, we can 
arrive at a universal or general proposition which is the ground of 
inference. To discover the caural relation, the Buddhists recommend the 
method of paficakarani:which consists of five steps as follows: (1) non- 
perception. of the < effect’ phenomenon, (2) perception of the ‘cause’ 
phenomenon, (3) perception of the ‘effect’ phenomenon in immediate 
succession, (4) disappearance or elimination of the ‘ cause ’ phenomenon, 
(5) disappearance or elimination of the ‘effect’ phenomenon in immediate — 
succession. The method of paficakarani, it will be seen, is @ combination 
of the positive and the negative application of J. S. Mill’s Methiod of 
Difference and, as such, it may be called the Joint Method of Difference. 
Tt has some advantages over Mill’s-methods of Agreement, Difference and 
Joint Method of Agreement and - Difference, each’ taken by > itself. Tt 
obviates the difficulties in which each of these methods is jnvolved. it 
when all other citcumstances remain the same, ‘the appearance of one 
phenoménon i is immediately followed by the appearance ` of another and 
its disappearance is immediately followed by the disappearance of the 
other,-we become doubly sure that the-one is the cause ‘of the other. — 
Similarly, a universal proposition may be based on the’ discovery of an 
essential identity between two objects. Thus we know, that all men are 
. animals, because animality belongs to the essence of both, and men: ` 
without-animality will not be men. 7 i 
The Nyāya method of induction” is different: from | ‘that of the 
Buddhists. For the Naiyayikas, causality and essential identity are not 
the ultimate prone: of induction, -but ‘are themselves established ` by 


we 
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induction. There is but one method of induction which consists of the 
following steps: (1) Anvaya or observation ‘of agreement in presence 
between two facts, (2) Vyatireka or observation of agreement in absence 
between them, (3) Vyabhiciradargana or.n in-observation of any contrary 
` instance in which the one .is without the other, (4) Wpidhiniraisa or 
elimination of all external conditions on which the relation between the 
two facts may be suspected to be fep -ndent, (5) Tarka or indirect proof 
of invariability of the relation by exposing the: contradictions which arise 
out of its denial, (6) Simanya-laksana peiception or perception. of the 
universals which underlie the particulars of experience and constitute the 
ultimate ground of induction. It will be seen hete that the Naiyayikas 
agree with J. S. Mill in holding that the principle of causality is itself 
an empirical generalisation, although it is universal in its scope and 
nowhere contradicted in our experience. But they do not accept with 
Mill four or five methods of induction. For them the inductive method 
is one, although it is a Complex process in which we have to pass through 
several stages. That this is really so is now admitted by, the Western 
logicians when they say that none of the methods of Mill can by. itself 
establish and warrant inductjon and that they should supplement one 
another ‘for conclusive inductive proof. As Sir Brajendranath says, 
‘Mill’s Method of Agreement breaks down in dealing with’ cases of 
uniformities’ of co-existence Junconnected with causation ; the Nyāya 
“method is a more daring and original attempt, and is far more compre- 
hensive in scope, being applicable to all uniformities of co existence and 
of causation alike °’. * 

The account of The Positive Sciences ‘of the Ancient Hindus given 
here is very brief and fragmentary. It hardly does justice to the range 
and depth of the comparative study of Hindu positive science and its ` 
methodology that one actually finds in the book. -But it will serve some 
useful purposes. It-will give one some idea of: the achievements of the 
ancient Hindus in the positive sciences and their method logy. It will 
also convince him that the contributions of the ancient Indians. to -these 
subjects deserve careful consideration even at the present day.. Above all, 
it will, we hope, create a lively interest in the comparative and critical 
study of Indian philosophy. If competent scholars devote themselves 
to this much needed and fruitful study of Indian thought in all its aspects, 
the unfinished work of Sir Brajendranath will be continued and some 


day. completed. And the result will be a great revival of Indian thought 
with a great future before it. 


1 cf, The Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus, p. 248. 
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[The thirteenth Conference of the Indian Mathematical Scciety was beld under the auspices 
of the Annamalai: Uuiversity on December 28th to 80th, 1948; it was inaugurated by the Vice- 
Chancellor M. Ruthnaswawy, M.A., C.I.E.. Members and delegates who—inspite of the difficulties 
de to war conditions—came to Annamalainagar from nearly every part of Indis, were guests of the 
University and the hospitable arrangements helped them much for mastering a very heavy pro- 
gramme, Besides three aymposium-leciures on Topology, Theory ofepartially ordered sets and the 
Application of modern Algebra to Physics of Particlés, there. was an extensive discussion on the 
teaching of mathematics and a large number of papets on various mathematical tepics were read and 
discussed. The principal speakers were Dr. Vaidyanathaswamy (Madris), Dr. Madbava Rao 


~ (Bangalore),;and Dr. F. W. Levi (Calcutta) who as the President of the Society presided over the 


conference. 


Tn the last decade, the Indian Mathematical Society has developed into an All-India institu- 
tion, which in collaboration with other societies organised more on local and regional lines, is doing 
much for promoting mathematical research and teaching. They are publishing two journals: ‘‘ The 
Journal of the Indian Mathematical Society " (for research) and “The Mathematics Student” 
(for education); at the confer.nce in Annamalsinagar a new scheme was adopted which provides 
for the publication of a series of mathem~tical books on topics of recent research. It may be 
expected that by «these activities the mathematicians of India will obtain similar facilities for 
publishing Work on bigh standard as their colleagues in other great countries “enioy already. The 
conference was connected with a mathematical exposition which was opened by Mr. 8. V. Rau a- 
murthi, advisor to the Governor of Madras. To honourhis visit to Annamalainagar the Founder 
Pro-Chancellor, Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar has instituted a prize on Mr. Ramamuorthi’s name, 
The exposition contained much material provi ted from institutions and individuals all over Tndia 
and collected by Dr. Narasinga Rao (Annamalainagar), Calcutta University has contributed copies 
of their recent mathematical -publications and cycio:tyled notes of the department of Pure Mathe- 
matics; in the section * Numerals °° a calligraphy of Tibetan nomera's wr.tten by Lama Dorji 
(Calcutta) was conspienous. The address delivered at the inaugural meeting by the President of 
the Society, Dr. F. W Levi, Hardinge Professor of Higher Me pomanee Caleutte University, is 
being published in this issue.] 


VEN in this age of réstlasé work and incessant labour, thoughtful 
human beings have the privilege—and even the duty—to lay dow 
their tools from time to time and to think over the true meaning of ‘theirn 


task and of their work.. Far from the focus of public interest, neither much 
encouraged by the applause of the masses nor disturbed by their criticisms, 


‘mathematicians enjoy an unusual intellectual liberty which implies the 


full responsibility for their attempts and for their achievements. We are- 
enthusiasts of our science ; ; we enjoy its harmonious beauty and the trium- 
phant moments of successful thinking. Otherwise we could not be mathe- 
maticians. But are we, as responsible persons, justified in devoting our 
whole life and our full energy to these activities? Is mathematics done 


only for the enjoyment of its disciples, or is it a mereEeary. part of human 


culture? Why Mathematics? 
I could not raise this question at to-day’s festive occasion without 


believing in the- importance and necessity of mathematics, but I ask the 


* Extract from the Presidential address delivered at the Thirteenth Conferen.e of t-e Indian 


Mathematical $ Society held at Arranegi The-full text of the address will be pulished in the 
‘* Mathematics Student, ” ; 
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audience not to take the question mark as a mere rhetorical figure, some 
doubts and scruples uttered at the beginning of the speech to let the 
subject appear even more radiant in an: apothéosis at the end of the 
` address. The question is asked in full earnest ; the answer, ‘far from 
-being complete, is only an attempt to give some clues to Phat seem to me 
‘the foremost arguments justifying mathematics as a‘science and the princi- 
pal reasons for the importance of its further advancement. For this 
investigation we have to try a descent to the depth where: the roots of 
science aré to be sought, but let us start from the surface. 

In general a mathematician is as profoundly convinced of the impor 
ance .of his subject as are, ¢.g., painters, sculptors, musicians and actors. 
A painter, asked why he paints, -may answer that he feels compélled to do 
so and he may refer the questionér to the books on the philosophy of art 
stored in the libraries to gratify his theoretical curiosity. This attitude 
is sincere and respectable though it does not ‘involve a. satisfactory reply 
to the question. A mathematician has an easier way to tiger at least 

to escape—such a challenge. “ Mathematics,” he may say, ,'is a complex 
subject, but its usefulness is evident by its applications. Without mathe- 
maties there would be no railways, steamers, motor cars nor airplanes. 
The production of our industrial age is based on mathematical calculations 
and the administration needs mathematical applications of statistical ate, l 
Thus mathematics is an essential pre-requisite of modern economic life.’ 
—There ïs nothing’ untrue in a reply of this kind, but nevertheless it is. 
-insincere because it avoids the main issue: the value of mathematics in 
‘itself. The boasting reference to the successes of applications of Mathe- 
matics is a convenient expedient-to avoid a superficial conversation with 
frivolous people about a serious: topic, but even from a purely practical 
point of view-there. is some danger in it. It is n6dt good to burden mathe- 
matics with -the responsibility for modern ‘life and all its.consequences 
which show many. embarrassing features. People may argue that the 
destruction of mathematics may bring about the fall of the whole structure 
‘of modern life which is based upon it. ‘It is not so long ago that the. pro- 
gress of science and engineering made the public expect the approach of a _ 
golden age in the future, perhaps even in the near future. Philosophers 
and other observers who were horrified by. certain cultural. developments of 
that period, were disregarded, but in. ‘later years events and changes in - 
` political, social and economic life reduced ` and eventually shattered the 
‘ hope of a golden age due to scientific and industrial uplift ; again people 
looked back to a golden age of simplicity and safety at a time unknown 
to the historians, since history records only blood, sweat and toil—and the 
longing fer-a golden age. .“ Beatus ille qui procul negotiis ut prisca gens 
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mortalium ’’ (Blessed who is far from business ‘as were péople at some 

remote time); this ode of-Horace is two thousand years old, but it touches 

even the non-believer in golden ages. How fortunate to live far from the 

trouble of economic life, far away ata lonely place. Man will find time 

to think of hiMiself;-to dive into his own soul and to salvage the treasures ‘ 
hidden theré. He may become a saint. or a poet or perhaps a mathe- 
matician. Mathematics existed and was appreciated long before there 
were motors and telegraph lines ; it is not a child of the age of engineering 
though certainly the printing press, ‘libraries and easy communications 
are greatly helping its advancemént; we musi ®*be grateful for all 

these institutions. But the only really essential thing for mathematics 
is the mir and his mental power. In his own soul he finds the material 
to build up a new world, material as unpretentious and simple as for 
examplé the numbers and the notion of space. 

The idea of number contains “ plurality ’’ as well as “order” ; this 
so to speak inborn interconnection of two important: notions in one, makes 
it particylarly fit as a basis of further logical developments. The creative 
will of the thinking mathematician now intervenes and starts operating 
on the original objects, ¢.g., he might combine two pluralities into one 
by addition. By reversing the operation he gets a new operation, the 
inverse operation ; other operations can be created by combining opera- 
tions by a rule involving a certain order., Similarly the combination of 
the same operation with itself, the iteration, involves an index of 
plurality indicating how often the operation is repeated, As pluralities 
can be expressed by numbers, the iteration of, an operation A can be 
considered as a new operation which depends on one parameter more than 
A. This “ promotion of an index of operation to a numerical parameter ”’ 
is a very important method; it leads to new problems at a later stage 
. when the notion of number is generalised. A new and important, aep 
is taken when the operations are made new elements, the “ operators ”’ ; 
then the combination of the former operations is considered as an operation 
on those’ new operators. In this manner the sphere of © entities to be 
considered and of mental activities to be performed by the mathematician 
increases. indefinitely. Every system created in this way creates an 
opportunity for a new systeny- formed by the-automorphisms of the first 
one, but the seed of this branch of- setae perce is the idea of number 
combining in itself ‘‘ plurality > and “order.” In this way the original | 
idea of number re-enters mathematics at every stage of investigation. The 
‘objects of the operations may be different from numbers ; they may even 
be freely created elements which have no meaning by themselves and 
there is no limitation for the selection of-operations except that they have 
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no self-contradicting properties. . However, the natural numbersare coming 
in of necessity as “ pluralities ” and ‘‘indices of order” so that when 
replaced at one place by generalising notions, they return so to speak -at 
‘a higher plane. So mathematics shows the basic importance of the con- 
. cept of numbers in the fabric of our mind; moreover. »® paEDNEh eS also 
the proper method to investigate the true meaning of ‘‘ space.’ l 
‘Although geometry has been “reated through millennia, it is still 
an inexhaustible well of new ideas. Not only masses of special investi- 
gations are produced every year, ~but it seems that the problem of space 
appears under an essewtially new aspect to nearly every generation which 
is active m mathematics. There is no line of demarcation separating 
geometry from that branch of our science ` which is based on the, notion 
of number ; they penetrate one another and they have grown together 
like twin-trees which show only a single stem to the observer though 
they are springing forth from two separate seeds. Space appears to be 
an ordered system with a type of order fundamentally different from that 
of the natural- numbers. There is no succession of discyete entities in ` 
space and no natural starting point ; one is dealing here rather with a 
homogeneous and isotropic medium without gaps. Notions like point, 
direction and measure help to distangle this maze. `The latter one fur. 
nishes the Bese for applying arithmetic. In doing so, one obtains 
numbers as ‘‘ proportions ”’ and this gives another, a geometrical, concept 
of uumbers.. Thus plurality, order and proportion are three pre-mathe- 
matical ideas from which one can start to obtain the notion of number. 
Mathematics is based on all three of them; the fact that the further 
development does not lead to logical difficulties which are more serious 
than those treated in the theory of the continuum, shows that those 
basic ideas can be considered to be compatible. 
` These few remarks show how mathematics discloses the nature 
of the fundamental elements of ovr intellect, or at least. of some 
of them. Simultaneously it amplifies ways of thinking—namely the 
mathematical ways—by all those methods which form the mathematical 
literature. An enormous display of intellectual force and dialectic skill, 
but not a justification ‘of mathematics, unless mathematics is considered as 
“a> value by. itself without any reference to anything else. If however 
one adopts this point.of view, the question : “ Why Mathematics’’ has 
' no sense. On the other hand we renounced a claim based on the value 
to be attributed to engineering And similar applications of mathematics. 
So we got the net result that mathematics is the outcome of some basic 
ideas of our mind which we feel compelled to investigate and which by the 
help of rogressing mathematical investigation are proved to be intercon- 
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nected ih various ways. One could* speak of the intréspective value of 
mathematics I do not suppose that any other intellectual method has 
reaped so many and so important results for introspection, but we should 
not forget or conceal the fact that’ these results ave the harvest of millennia. 
However, the ingrospective value of mathematics is not its only justifica- 
tion. We should reconsider the case and for this purpose let us ascend 
again from the depth of the human sow and the seeds of the notions to 
the surface of life.’ = 7 . - 

Using, the inductive method the speaker gave a short review why 
individuals and people deal with mathematics and showed that it is 
practised mostly for sonie kind of application ; then he continued: 

“Thus we have to take into account the applicability of mathematics 
as one of its important features even if we refuse to derive its value frem 
the value ör non-value of those applications. It is a strange fact that 
mathematics whose habitant has been found.in the human soul ~has so 
many applications in the outer world ; it is one of those mysteries which 


we do not recognise as such because we got accustomed to them. 


a 


Nevertheless: we should try to-give some kind of explanation. 

Some clue could be found in Galileo’s remark that the laws of nature ` 
are written in the- language of mathematics, but this statement itself is 
made in the language of a particular philosophy and therefore it must 
be interpreted first. Laws are human-institutions though the underlying 
principle of justice is of a higher nature. They are imperfect; their value 
is restricted by geographical and time limits and many offgnces’ are 
committed against them. However, the laws given by the Creator to ~ 
govern nature and supposed to be formulated in the language of mathe- 
matics, are in no perceptible connection with the idea of justice ; they are 


eternal and universal; they cannot be broken ; they are so perfect that 


not even room is -left for an interference by the Almighty himself. 
Scientists have established several ‘laws of nature’ and have expressed 
them in the language of mathematics. So they became able to explain 
the phenomena’of nature and even to predict what will happen on earth 
and on the firmament whenever certain conditions are satisfied. Some 
scientists “believed that only lack .of sufficient - mathematics, skill ‘and 
incomplete knowledge’ of the physical data concerning the present state of 
nature prevented them from prestating all the future happenings in nature, 
since these were supposed .to be uniquely determined. by the laws of © 
nature. However, experience has confirmed those laws of nature found 
by the scientists only inside a certain sphere of phenomena ; they have 
to be revised to cover a` wider sphere and this procedure of alternating ` 
extension of our knowledge of physical facts and revision of -the assumed 
4—1490P—IIT i 
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laws of nature persists. Thus the laws found by the scientists are only 
approximations to the true laws of. nature—if “there exist such laws. 
The statements of the physicists are made in the language of mathematics 
-and we may suppose that the same will hold true for the statements to 
be made in future times, but even from this suppogtion one cannot 
conclude that the true laws can be announced in a mathematical form. 
The scientists of the present time are~ more modest in their aims than 
those-of the 19th century. Neither do they pretend to know the laws 
given to “nature by the Creator, nor do they expect, to obtain this*know- 
ledge ; they only attempt to lift a little bit the curtain which veils thé 
mystery of nature. I suppose that most of the contemporary scientists 
when speaking of laws of nature, use this term only as a parable and so 
they do in many other cases. What seem to be fundamental notions of 
natural science, were known to the philosophers to be categories of human 
cognition, but the majority of the physicists were hardly conscious of the 
implications of this statement before the insufficiency of those notions for 
a complete description of the happenings in nature became obvious. We 
lived to see that the categories of time, space, causality’ can be applied 
to physics with limitations only and many other notions have been dis- 
closed to be mere parables and images which are very helpful when used 
inside certain boundaries, but become useless outside of them. Theore- 
tical science bas reached a state where all the notions have become 
questionable and the mathematical method alone has remained permanent. 
Thus jt appears that in the human soul there is nothing so appropriate- 
to help us for an understanding of the occurrences in the outer world as 
mathematics ; it forms an important link between ourselves and the 
world around us. it would be a daring attempt to value the treasures of 
our soul and to put them into an order of merit, but certainly mathematics 
would not stand in the last place since it helps us to know something of 
the inner as well as of the outer world. This proves the importance of 
mathematics in the system of our knowledge and it shows that this science 
serves other purposes than the private enjoyment of a group of people, 
called mathematicians, who are obsessed by a anky desire to amen eate 
topics whose knowledge is of nobody’s concern.’ 

In the latter portion of his address the eats dealt with ‘‘ Why. 
Mathematics in Education? He said that it is a debatable point whether 
‘some knowledge of higher mathematics is necessary for a well-educated | 
man and that this question which is of a high public interest, must be 
approached | -without any professional bias. He also mentioned that in 
public discussions arranged by the Calcutta Mathematical Society a very | 
distinguished American Hygienist strongly supported by two of his Indian 
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colleagues urged the necessity of some training .in statistics for all the 
members of the medical profession. Similar claims may-be expected soon 
from other quarters. Of the special difficulties for teaching mathematics, 
some originate from the very nature of the subject. 

“In mathdnatics first things must come first, whereas education 
wants a progress from the easy to the difficult ; these two claims are often 
conflicting. For this reason the teaching of mathematics has its particular 
difficulties and it demands the highest standard of knowledge and educa- - 
tional skill from the teacher. Sceptics may ask whether the results justify 
such efforts: I personally believe that in every countr? better results could 
justify even much higher efforts.” an 


EARLY ANNALS OF THE CALCUTTA 
UNIVERSITY (1866-1875) 
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SA. `- RESTRICTION ON ADMISSION OF CANDIDATES YOR | 
i UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS 
ë: 


N the 30th June, 1866, the .Syndicate considered a note by the 
. Lt..Governor of Bengal, calling its attention to the number ‘of candi- | 
_ dates who offered themselves for the examinations of the University without 
any chance of passing and “‘ thereby waste the examiners’ time and 
increase the difficulties of conducting the examinations.”’ Only 34 per 
cent of the candidates who had presented themselves for the Entrance 
Examination in 1866 had passed and of these ‘only 4 per ¢pnt in the 
First Division. At the First Arts Examination 45 per cent had passed 
and only 6 per cent in- the. First Division. The Lt.-Governor therefore 
thought that some step should be taken to exclude from the. examinations 
candidates of whom there’ was no reasonable likelihood of passing. He 
. proposed that no candidate should be admitted who could not produce 
_@ certificates from some known qualified teacher that he was fit for 
examination ahd likely to pass. In the case of government, schools the 
Director of “Public Instruction might make enquiries ‘as to defective 
teaching or undue facility in permitting .boys to try for the Entrance 
Examination. But, he pointed out, the remedy lay chiefly in the hands 
_of the University authorities. The Syndicate agreed and decided to 
. impose some check’ on the admission of candidates to the Entrance - 
Examination. They recommended that the- following form of certificate 
be required from Entrance candidates at all future exaininations in lieu 
» ofthe existing certificate prescribed by the regulations. 
“I certify -that the above-named candidate has to the best of: my 
belief attained the age of 16 years, that I know nothing against his moral 
character, that he has not already passed the Entrance Examination of 
the Calcutta University, that there isin my opinion a reasonable probabi- 
` lity of his now passing it; and that he has signed the above application.” 
“This certificate was to`be signed by the Principal or Head Master 
of the college or school at which the candidate was educated, or-if he 
was a private student, by the Deputy Inspector of nebon of the district 
in whichethe candidate resided. 
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These popoi were considered by the Faculty of Anh on the 18th 
July, 1866. Rev. T. Barton proposed “‘ that the form of certificate remain 
as at present, and that the Syndicate be recommended to issue a circular 
laying before Managers and Head Masters of all schools who propose to, 

-send in candidates, the facts stated in His Honour thé Lt.-Governor’s 
minute, and enjoining them to send in candidates whom théy believe to 
be ft.” This améndment was lost ‘and the. proposal of the Syndicate 

- was carried. The proposal was finally approved by the Senate on. the 
ist July, 1866. y ~. 

Alterations in the form of certificate for admission. to the LA. and 
B.A. Examipations soon followed. - Mr. “Atkinson, the Director of Public 
Instruction, Bengal, proposing to the Syndicate on the 29th Septeinber, 

- 1866, ihat a certificate similar to that now required for the Entrance 
“Examination should be required for the subsequent examinations in Arts 
said, ‘Such a measure will, Lhavé no doubt, be useful in strengthening 
the hands of the college authorities, enabling them to secure more regular 
attention toe study,-and to maintain more effectual discipline. With this `. 
view, I think the adoption of it desirable in the interest. of the government ` 
colleges, and have reasons to believe; that it would be welcome as an _ 
improvement by the. authorities of other affiliated institutions.” Mr. 
Atkinson’s proposal was accepted by the Syndicate on the 26th January, ` 
1867, and adopted by the Faculty of Arts on ‘the 19th February, 1867., i 
The proposal received the approval of the Senate on the 29th-April, 1867. 

On the proposal of Mr. Atkinson, the Syndicate Q6thT anuary, 1867) 
also resolved ‘‘ that the certificates of privdte students who desire to 
present themselves at the Entrance Examination must be signed either . 
by the Principal of an affiliated college or by a government Inspector of 
Schools, and that such certificate must be forwarded to the Registrar not 
later than the 31st October.’ This was also adopted by the Senate on. 
the 29th April, 1867. l 

The results of the introduction of the new form ‘of certificate were’ 
noticed in connection with the review of the examination results for 1867 
in. the annual report of the Syndicate for 1867-68. .‘‘ The number of 
candidates for Matriculation this-year was larger than in any former year, 
and the result of the examination was better than for several previous 
years. The more favourable result is probably due to the greater care 
now observed by Head Masters in selecting the candidates they send 
forward.” There wasa fall in the number of candidates for the F.A. 

l Examination of 1867, but the percentage of passes was considérably larger 

- than in-1866. ‘The diminution in the number of candidates ” ran the 

report, “‘is doubtless tobe, attributed to the. new. form of certifscate which 
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candidates had. to producé, and it would seem that the change has been 
beneficent.” At the B.A. Examination 50% of the candidates had 
passed. The Syndicate was of opinion that the percentage of passes 
would have been higher, but “ as this was the last examination at which 
candidates could take up a vernacular as a second language, it is very 
probable that many candidates were allowed to come forward’ in order 
to afford them a last opportunity of passing, who would otherwise have 
been ‘excluded. = i i 
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B. CLASSIFICATION OF SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES IN THREE DIVISIONS 


Since the foundation of the University suéceéssful candidates at the 
University examinations were classified in two divisions. Ata meeting 
of the Syndicate on the 80th June, 1866, Mr. Woodrow proposed -‘ that 
the successful candidates at the examinations for Entrance, First Arts- 
and B.A. be arranged in three classes instead of two classes as at 
present.” The proposal was adopted on the 7th July by {he Syndicate 
which resolved, ‘that the standard of marks for the first and second 
classes be ‘one-half, and two-fifths of the entire marks respectively.” 
Asking for sanction of the government to the consequential changes in 
the Arts regulations of the University, ‘the Registrar in his letter to the 
the Secretary, Government ‘of India, Home Department, explained the 
purpose of the.change in the following words :— 

“ By the proposed division of- the successful candidates into, three 
classes, it is considered that a better discrimination between the merits 
of the candidates will be provided than is afforded by the present division. 
Many appointments are now given away, more particularly in the Educa- - 
tion department, to candidates who pass in the second class, and there is | 
necessarily @ considerable difference in the attainments of those whose 

“marks place them nearly at the top of the second class and those who 
barely - pass at all. The proposed sub-division will moreover afford a more. 

complete classification of the schools which send up Entrance candidates, 
and in that view will be a useful guide to educational authorities. 

“Tt is not intended to alter the standard of marks for the first class, 
but the proposed second class will consist of students who occupy a mean 
position, as regards marks between those af the first and third classes.’’ 


z 


C. ‘SPELLING OF INDIAN NAMES 


On the proposal of Mr. Atkinson, the Syndicate on the 26th January, 
1867, resolved that ‘‘ it is desirable that steps should be taken to secure 
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the adoption ‘of a uniform system for the spelling of India proper ‘names 
in the Roman character” and requested the Faculty of Arts to consider 
and report upon the subject. The Faculty of Arts accordingly appointed 
a sub-committee consisting of Rev. K. M. Banerjee, Major ees, „Babu 
Rajendralal Miga, Babu Pearychand- Mitter and Moulvi Abdool Lateef 
Khan Bahadur, to deliberate on the matter. The report of this sub- 
committee was read at a meeting ef he Faculty of Arts on the 20th 
July, 1867. à f ' 
“We do not think. it would be date” > opined the sub-committee, 
“ to interfere with, the. spelling of the names of places already entered 


-in official maps issued from the Surveyor-General’s office. With reference 


to names of persons, we do not think the University can by its own 
authority alter the spelling of any name ex cept with the concurtenée of 
the parties concern sd. But as great irregulatities confessedly exist in the 
spelling of native names in the Roman character, and as it is certainly 
desirable that a uniform system should, as far as practicable, be adopted, 
the University may direct the attention of heads of colleges and schools 
to the propriety of teaching their pupils to spell their own names accord- 
ing to a uniform system: in the Roman character. Where names have 
been already entered in judicially recognised official’ records, such as 
Baptismal Registers in the case of Christians, no attempt should be made 
to alter the spellings, but ım a great majority of instances, names are not 
likely to be found stereotyped in that way, and they may be dealt with 
in the manner suggested above—as also all new names of. places not yet | 
entered in official maps. . ' l 

We would recommend the system of Wilson for T oriental 


- words and names to be adopted ; with the following exceptions: 


Initial q to be represented by J, not Y,& by Gn, not Jn final after 
single consonants, to be omitted, when not sounded. 

q (for 4) to be represented by B, not V, in Bengali names. 

q (for a) compounded with another consonant preceding it, to be 
represented by W. 

7 by Kh in the case of Bengalis, and Chh in the case of Hindusthanis. 

The diacritical marks for the Roman equivalents of 4 eœ B uó b and sb ` 
may be ordinarily. omitted. À 

The lof the Arabic article al should = written phonetically, aécording 
to the sound which that letter assumes with reference to the letter which _ 


follows it. 
We would exempt from the above scheme the surnames Bose and 


Ghose and tolerate them as m are. é 
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We think. also’ that the surnames noted in the margin ought to be 
Š exempted. At the same time we feel it right to state 
grit aaa that, with slight modifications, they could be made to 
go correspond exactly to the popular pronunciation of 
those surnames in Bengali society. The anodes ons Ni suggest are 
Banerji, Chaterji, Mukerji.’ : f 
. The Faculty of Arts requested the sub: committee to reconsider the 
question and added five new members to it. : els , 
The report:of this expanded sub-committee was read in the, Faculty 


_ of Arts (18th September, 1866). 


The committee recommended that ‘ the University -should adopt a. 
uniform system for the transliteration of. native names and terms im all 
thein registers and records, and direct the attention of Heads of colleges 
and schools to the propriety of teaching their pupils to spell their names 
according to that system, í 

“The system that appears to the pib: committee as ihe best adopted 
for the purpose is that of Sir William Jones as modified by me late Prof. 
H. H- Wilson. -o : : ~- o 
n The spelling which is A T aS a in the several 
vernacular languages, should be accepted without alteration and that the 


, transliteration of such spelling in the Roman character should be deter-. 





mined in strict accordance with it, so that with the few exceptions noted 
below, every Indian letter may always be represented by the same Roman 
equivalent, without ‘any reference to the varying phonetic. powers of the 
original, or its equivalent under different circumstances. 

“The exceptions to which allusion has been made above are: 

-A The initial q to be represented by J and not, Y, 

2. The initial & to be represented by G and not Jn. 

3. % to have for its equivalent Kh in the case of a Bengalis ad Chh 


in the case of Hindustanis. 


4, © final to be omitted after single consonants, when not sounded. 

‘ Modern usage has completely changed the original sounds of these 
Sanskrit letters, and as for practical purposes regard must be had to the 
actual pronunciation of the people, the sub-committee think these excep- 
tions are necessary. They would also recommend for the sake of conve- 
nience, that the l of the Arabic article al, should be. written phonetically, _ 
according’ to the sound which that letter: asstimes with reference to the ; 
letter which follows it. : ž 

“Considerable difficulty, “it Is ‘apprehended, will be encountered both l 
in printing and writing the diacritical marks attached to consonants...... 


these marks«may at option be omitted in the writing of proper names. 
e 7 7 
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“In the case of vowels, however, they are of opinion that the dia- 
critical marks should invariably be inserted sss.. a 


Kumar Harendra. ‘Krishna proposed that the surnames Bose, Ghose, 
Banerjea, eet ies and Mookerjea be exempted from the scheme laid. 
down in the suB-committee’s report. The proposal was carried. 


The Rev. K. M. Banerjee movedethe following resolution :— 


` 


1. “That the -system for the transliteration of native names and 
terms submitted by the sub-committee be recommended (subject to the 
modification involved in the preceding resolution) to the heads of colleges 
and schools and their attention drawn to the propriety of teaching their 
pupils to spell their names according to that system. 

2. “That.the same system (subject to the same modification) be 
followed in the transliteration of all oriental terms in University records, 
and also of all native names which may be presented in the vernacular 
character, but that when any persons present their own names in the 
English character: there should be no interference with the spelling of 
such names.’ ` f 


Babu ` Rajendralala Mitra moved the following resolution as an 
amendment on the two preceding- Tesolutions : = 

“That the report. of the sub-committee (subject to the modification 
involved in the first resolution) be adopted, but that where names have 
been already entered in judicially recognised records, such as Baptismal 
Registers in the case of Christians, no attempt should be made to alter 
the spelling.” 

Mr. Woodrow moved as a further amendment on the same— 


‘That the transliteration of_ names of future ‘candidates for examina- 
tion (with the exception of those mentioned ‘in the first resolution) accor- 
ding to the scheme of the sub-committee be carried out in University - 
records, unless an applicant specially requests that a particular mode of 
transliteration be adopted, and that in such case the spelling adopted by 
the candidate be accepted.”’ 

Mr. Woodrow’ s amendment was put to the vote and carried. 

The final resolution on the subject was taken by the Byndicate on 
the 25th January, 1868, when it resolved— . Yes 

‘That the transiteration of names (of future candidatesfor examination) ` 
according to the scheme of the sub-committee. be carried out in University 
records, unless an applicant specially requests that a particular mode of 
transliteration be adopted and that in such case the spelling adopted by 
the candidate be accepted.” cP gs 
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, Mr. EREMOHAND ROvoHAND’ 8 Donation 


On the. 9th ee 1866, Mr. Terana Roychand o of Bombay paid 
to the ‘Government of India a sum of rupees two lakhs to be made over 
to the University of | Calcutta to be held , by it as a bodyWeofporate under 
Sec. 2 of Act. IL of 1857. “Mr. Premchand Roychand i in his letier to the 


Government expressed himself thus—? a p Res 


`: “Tt appeared to me most expedient for the aiora of the: University, 
to make: my offer’as general : as possible and unshackled by any condition, 
f in order that the two æ@khs of rupees might be expended in suoh manner 
as the Senate should deem most conducive, to the object , of ‘the University, 
nor should I venture to. suggest | any, restriction ‘now as to thie disposal: of” 
the money, further. than ‘to give . expression to- the hope T always enter- 
tained, that thé money should be devoted to some one large objector to 
a portion of some large ‘object ‘for which it’ ‘might be itself insufficient: 
Such a desideratum, if - at- present not felt, will no doubt arise with the 
devélopment of the University.” ` e ‘ 

The Syndicate on the 7th J sys, ‘1866, considered various ‘propasala 
by members as to how - to: utilise Mr. Premchand Roychand’s donation. 
It was decidéd that. five senior studentships of Rs. 2,000 a year each were 
to-be founded and maintained by the intereét of the sum of rupees two 
lakhs and- its accumulation during the next five years. Any M.A. of the ` 
University could appear at an examination to be held annually in February 
within eight years of. passing the Entrance Examination. One election - 
was to be made annually. A studentship was to be tenable for five 
years. 

The Government of India was requested ‘to transfer to the Bank of 
‘Bengal the sum which, ‘was to be invested in 5 per cent. Government: 
secutity’ in the name of the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and Fellows of 
the Calcutta- University. à 

On the 21st J uly, 1866, the Senate approved the plan’ of the Syndicate 
and it was decided es the studentships were to be named after the 
donor. = 

The Syndicate at its meeting on “the 80th July, 1866, however resolved 
to ask Mr. Premchand Roychand ‘‘ by what designation it is his pleasure 
that the studentship should be known.” 

``. Mr. Premchand Roychand replying to . the: e in his letter 
. dated 27th September, 1866, approved the name given to the scholarships, 
but he requested the Syndicate to reconsider the scheme. ‘I always: 
desired and expected ’” he wrote, “‘ that in the words of my letter to the 
Bombay Government of 10th May, 1866, my money should be devoted 
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to some one large object. or to a akon of some. large -object.. .The 
scholarship scheme seems to me-not to be in accordance ‘with that 
which was the leading idea of my gift, and while I am most anxious not 
unnecessarily. to restrict the action of the University, I yet would ‘suggest 
that these, rémes should be laid before the Syndicate and Senate before 
the ‘scheme is actually settled and brought into. operation.” To this 
the ‘University replied to Mr: Premchand Roychand that the portion of « 
his letter to the Bombay Government referréd to had been circulated to 
the members of: the Senate before they met. to decide: on the disposalof 
his doriation,, and- thatthe Senate before ‘finally determining to devote it 
to the, establishment of studentships, had fully Eonsidered the question 
of appropriating. it „in ` various. other ways, such as in the endowment of a 
Professorship; or in the erection of a University library and that ‘‘ it avas 
clearly the opinion of the Senate, that the disposal of the donation in the 
foundation of a number of studentships, which are in the nature of 
Fellowships at the English Universities; -was on many grounds, the most 
useful and most desirable appropriation that could be adopted. Further 
that ‘thee Syrfdicate, although adhering to. the conclusión- at which the 
Senate arrived, nevertheless: regret’ that the plan is not approved by Mr. 
Premchand Roychand.”’ 

- On the 27th May, 1867, the syndicate passed the ete, ‘for-the exa- 
mination to be held for the Premchand Roychand studentship. The first l 
examination was to be -held in the first week of February, 1868: Candi- 
dates were to select not more than five of the following subjecté—-(1) 
English, (2) Latin, (8) Greek, (4) Sanskrit, (6) Arabic, (6) Moral Science:— 
viz. Ethics, Mental Philosophy, Logic, (7) Pure Mathematics, (8) Mixed 
‘Mathematics, (9) Physical Sciencé, (10) History of Greece, Rome, England 
and India ; and a. general view of the history of modern Europé Tonia 
Guizot, Hallam, etc., to include Political Economy. l oo 
, . In each subject there were to be four papers of questions, each, paper 
_ to be ‘answered in three hours. One thousand marks wete allotted to each 
subject. awa 
‘The examiners were requested to set their questions on the standard. 
observed for Honours and the M.A. “degree (Synd. 20th December, 1867). - 


The first examination for the P.R.S: was duly held in February, 1868, 
and the examiners sukmitted their report tothe Syndicate on the-24th 


February, 1868. The examiners resolved to take -into consideration no , 

paper in which 40% of the aggregate marks had not been awarded. On 
this principle it was. fotind that Asutosh Mookerjee gained 1615 marks 

` im three subjects out of a maximum, of 3000, and that Gooroodass Banerjee 


gained 1562 matks in five subjects out of a maximum .of - 5,000.. The exa- 
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miners therefore recommended the. Syndicate to award the. studentship 
to Asutosh Mookerjee. 


Accordingly fades Mookerjee of the Presidency College was elected . 


s 


a student. \ ; ne ! 
y E. AGE oF CANDIDATES FOR ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
e . ; 


From the first establishment of the University candidates fop the 
Entrance examination were required to have completed 16 years of life 
in order to be eligible for admission. This rule underwent a slight change 
in 1869. . a 

On the 27th June, 1868, the Syndicate read a. letter foie Mr. Sime, 
Principal of the Doveton College, requesting it to consider whether the 
rule re aag the age of candidates for -admission to the Entrance exa- 
mination ‘‘ may not and ought not now to be changed. ” The Syndicate 
ordered a circular letter to be issued to the Director of Public Instruction 
and the heads of affiliated institutions requesting theif opinion as to 
whether the existing rule on the subject should be ‘‘ maintained’, modified 


or: abolished altogéther.’’ The replies to this circular were placed before 


the Faculty of Arts on the 25th January, 1869. Mr. Atkinson moved that” 
the words “ the above named candidate has to the best of my beliéf 
attained the age-of 16 years ’’.in the certificate for admission to the 
Entrance examination be substituted by the words ‘ the above named 
candidaté will to the best of my belief have attained the age of 16 years. 


‘on the 1st March next.” Babu Peary Chand Mitra moved as an amend- 
_ rent that “ the present regulations as to the age of candidates to the 


Entrance examination be abolished.” This amendment was carried. The 
question was taken up by the Senate on the 7th February, 1869, and on 
Mr. Woodrow’s motion the following amendment to the regulations was 
adopted,--‘‘ Any person, wherever he shall have'been- ‘educated may be 
admitted to the Entrance éxamination, provided he will be above the age 


- of 16 years on the 1st March following and not otherwise.’ As the exa- 


mination was held in those days in December, the amended rule enabled 
candidates who had completed 15 years 9 months to appear at the 
examination. : 


In a letter dated the 18th August, 1870, guardians ae candidates for 


. the Entrance examination represented to the University that the existing 


rule of age ‘‘ is the cause of great hardship to many, and tends to foster 
a deplorable evil ’’ and requested that the rule may be abolished. The 
Syndicate (25 Feb., 1871) carefully considered the arguments brought 
forward in this letter, but were of opinion that ‘‘ the best interests of 
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education are promoted by the maintenance of the present limit of age, 
and that Mey cannot therefore recommend the Senate to sanction its 
abolition.” - 

Another representation for Maum of the age rule was ike before 
the Syndicate @ the 26th July, 1873. This was from the Principal of the 
La Martiniere College, Lucknow, who wrote that the existing age rule 
‘“ has acted, and is now acting, prefudicially ° towards students of his « 
institution. The Syndicate adhered to their former opinion on the subject. 


AN UNRECORDED MARATHA VICTORY. 
OF THE YEAR 1699 .A.D. - = 


Dr. A. G. PAWAR, M.A:, LL.B., Pu.D., BAR. MLW, 
na 5 


IMHE Muslim chroniclers and news-writers who constitute the main 

authority for the history of the war waged by Aurangzib against the — 
Marathas appear to ha¥e passed over ‘an important victory won. by the _ 
Marathas over the Mughals in the year 1699°‘A.D. Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
the historian of Aurangzib, has seen an authoritative account of the 
events that occurred in this year.’ After perusing this account, however, 
one gets the impression that the Marathas were defeated on almost all 
sides, and the only victory which they won ‘and which is worth recording 
. was that of Hanumantrao over Iklas Khan oh Dec. 27, 1699. ® But-even 
before this date, the Marathas appear to have Scored off a brilliant success 
in-one of their daring raids on the Emperor” s camp itself. In this they 
were so successful that they carried off practically every thing before them 
and captured several es persons including ‘‘a daughter of the 
Emperor’’. 

The news of this event is given nowhere except in a contemporary 
~ letter ° written on Dec, 22, “1699, by Parasharam Trimbak who, at that 
time, was the Pant Pradhan or Chief Minister of the Maratha State. 
This is one of the most important papers bearing upon the Maratha- 
Mughal war and it should be brought to the notice of more scholars, . 
interested in this subject, than is the case at present. A free translation 
of the more important portion of this letter is, therefore, given here. 

Parasharam Trimbak Pradhan to Vinko Babar, the Deshmukh of 


Naneghol * 

SE sides On occasions like this you must render. loyal services: and prove 
your merits. -Organise your troops and cut off the enemy’s supplies 
passing through your, valley. Whatever you capture will belong to you 

except the banners and drums (of the enemy) which, if taken, should be 
' surrendered to the Government... . Chhatrapaji Rajaram arrived at 


Sinhgad with a large army and sent the whole army against Aurangzib. 


2 Sarkar, History of Aurangzib, Vol. V., pp. 181-38. 
2 Idem, p.135. 
3 See Satarachya Pratinidhi Gharanyancha Itihas, Vol. 3, pp. 451-52. 
- 4 WNadeghol at that time was'a sub-division of the then district of Karhad. See Rajwade, 


Vol. 20.85 (p. 41). 
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Senapati J adhavrio,® “Malharrao*, Nemaji?, Shinde and: Parsoji* -Bhonsle 
with:a large number of men-from thé hills marched ‘forth towards Br ahma- ’ 
puri? and fell heavily. upon that place. They- captured the Emperor’s 
daughter. and the -families’-of mariy a nobleman of the court. Returning 
from there, hef carried away ten thousand caravans (who were supplying 
provisions to the Mughals) and came to Wardhangad.’? They are about 
40,000 -strong. Hanamantrāo™ and * Khandoji?” Thorat with an army of 
fifteen to twenty thousand. (men ?) have arrived at Chandan- Wandan. . 
Madhavrao,** Ranoji'®; Ghorpade and Sundar*® Panthave also come from 
this side. The Mughals, being i in the-full know-of the thing, have assem- 
bled together ; but they have Jost their heart. ‘The fortress of Satara is 
fighting courageously and not one amongst us is afraid of the enemy. 
By God, Aurangzib shall be defeated. Have ho doubts about it. AA f 
P. S. Sangrām Khan, the son of Nahar Khan has-been captured 
and three elephants H Similarly, three elephants and seven to-eight 
hundred horses -of ‘Bund’* .Khan have been seized. And now the entire 
army is marching against the Emperor. We have no dread of the enemy. 
You go on collecting your mén, cutting off the enemy’s supplies and keeping 
us well informed of all the happenings.“ i l 
Although ‘the date of the main event described in this letter is not 
given, it is possible to fix it at least approximately. Gadädhar Prahlad 
Shakawāli for the Shaka year 1621 says that in Pousha māsā Dhanaji 
Jadhao raided the Emperor’s camp at Brahmapuri’*. The Pousha month 
in this Shaka year commenced on Dec. 12, 1699. - The letter, again, was 
written on Dec. 22 and the siege of Satara to which it refers did not begin 
till the 9th of that month.”® It is obvious that when the Maratha generals 
saw Aurangzib personally conducting the siege operations, they took the 


5 Dhanaji Jadhav. a 
6 Malharrio was an important Maratha general of those times. See Rajawade, Vols. 8.61 
and 16.85. He does not appear to be the same person as Dado Malhar who is referred to by 
Sarkar, Op. cit., p. 182. 
7 An important Maratha general now serving with Rajaram. See Sardesai: Rajaram, 
. 40. 
E 8 He: wag appointed Sanāsāhib Subha by Rajaram and posted on the side of Berar. . See. 
Idem, p. 44.- 
as On the Southern bank of the river Bhima, some 20 m. from Pandharpur, Aurangzib - 
made Brahmapuri his “head quarters for over four years from May 21, 1695 to Oct. 19, 1699. See 
Sarkar. Op. cit., p 6. 
10 A fortress 7 m. from Kpregaon i in Satara. District. 
ll ‘Was he Hanamantrio Nimbalkar or Hanamantrao Ghorpade ? 
12 Who washe? -~ 
13 Twin-fortresses about 10 m. from. Satara. i 
14 Whe was he ? 
lè Son of the famous Santaji Ghorpade. J 
18 He may be the Diwan of Raja Karna. See Rajwade, Vol. 18.14. 
Wg 18 I have not been able to find out the details of the part played by these Mughal 
Sardars. 
. 19 Qhivacharitrapradip, p. 67. 2 
3 Sarkar, Op. Cit., p. 162. ° 
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opportunity of pouncing upon his remaining camp at Brahmapuri and ` 
‘distracting his attention. ‘This most successful feat must have, therefore, 
occurred about Dec. 15, 1699. - 
This episode should not be passed over as a mere raid. Ii. is true 
that it was not a decisive event in the Maratha- Mugi®i war. But it 
should not be forgotten that, to the Marathas it was a life and death 
` struggle ‘with the all-powerful Emperor. If the Maratha army could 
precipitously descend upon the Emperor’s camp and-take prisoner even his 
daughter, what'moral effect the achievement must have produced? Could — 
it fail to inspire the Mgrathas with hopes of ultimate victory? How else 
could Parasharém Trimbak prophesy that ‘‘Aurangzib shall be 
defeated” ? . Politically the event may be described as a raid, but morally 
it was a great victory for the Maratha arms. It is from the latter point 
of view that the es of Parashram Trimbak’s letter is‘ to be 
judged. 
Anyway who was this daughter of the Emperor that was ‘taken 
prisoner by the Marathas? What happened tovher? 


EDWARD YOUNG'S LOVE OF FAME 
¢ ; MEN Kumar Dutt, M. Ae 


si ar o~ 


pee YOUNG was unfortunate in the date of his birth. He is one 
d of those half-known figures whose life (except in this case its earlier 
. part) and work happened to fall within the eighteenth century. - Now, 
. the Eighteenth in English literature is a century which, as Prof. Ker 
reproachfully remarks, we can’t do without, but of which we don’é want 
to think more than we can help. Even Matthew Arnold’s well- ‘knows, 
if rather a left handed tribute ‘our excellent and indispensable eighteenth 
century’—has not saved it from the ill-graces of the student of English 
literature. This has not: been however absolutely without reason. In 
that century reason or intellect was unduly emphasised, with the inevi- 
table result that the neglected things of the human heart began to ‘droop 
and drowse’. The virtue of the intellect is that if cuts as well to destroy 
as to create; it engenders a habit of criticism which is full of an irresis- 
tible temptation, -and the ‘enthusiasm of which speedily proves infectious. 
It is by this fact that we can mostly _ explain the wide prevalence of a 
spirit of satire which delighted in making mockery of things as they weré 
at the time. The Eighteenth was also a century. when predominantly 
the ‘study of mankind was man ; and~ when critical light’ was focussed on 
the behaviour of an erring creature like man, it was no wonder that much 
food for satire came to the delighted, view of the literary pugilist ; : and 
inevitably there was .an abundance of satirical output in the literature of 
the century. If we take Young at his words it was no fight that he 
contemplated, but his desire was to smile the prevailing folly of mankind 
dead. Thus, his satires—‘very estimable declamations’ as Cazamian puts 
it—are by intention reformative. It is not indeed easy to determine the 
exact nature and extent of the influence on these satires of the personal 
misfortunes of the author, and of the contemporary literary fashion of 
satire. It is however obvious and certain that the ‘Love of Fame, the 
Universal Passion, the principal satirical work Young (for Young had his, 
as Pope and those of his tribe had their Epistles) isa work of mingled 
‘strains and different depths. We find in it the witticism, the keenness 
of observation, and even the mischievous gaiety of a man of the world. 
- At the same time we hear i in it the note oF a stoicism (Satire b v. 4l- 250) 


pusru 
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orof a wisdom that is of the Church (Satire V, v. 92-100). These last 
traits link. up this work with the Night Thoughts, as the author of which 
Young i is generally known. And it may be safely asserted that these two 
principal works of Young the Love of Fame ‘and the Night Thoughts, — 
though treating of different themes, are yet in spirit esSentially of one 
piece, the creations of the same mind rummating , in the one case, on the 
"human lot, and in the other, on the ridiculous and sometimes vicious ` 
behaviour of men and women in the world about him; m both cases, 
prodominently with the mind of an Ecclasiastic, profuse in maxims and 
insistently other-worldly Young has not been able to forget his earlier self 
‘even when launched upon a new venture. It therefore becomes not only 
interesting but useful also to try to know the whole personality of the 
‘man as it actually was. We might thus attempt to determine what 
reasons Young had—and he had some—to be melancholy, satirical, and 
richly wise as particularly his Love of Fame proves him to Have been. 
It is necessary at the very outset to emphasise the dual personality 
of Young, of Young the man of the world courting favoursefrom men of 
‘influence and position, and of Young ‘the moralist, the preacher of Death 


and Judgment, of the. last things’; Young -was, asa study of -bis life - - 


reveals, an egotist. His ambition was to be noted and considered by the 
world at large. That flattery of the great which, as will be seen, he has 
so strongly and repeatedly condemned in his satires was a lasting trait of 
his own’ character. He courted and was the familiar companion of men 
of both rank and wealth like Wharton, said to be the most reckless spend- 
thrift, and Dedington, the ‘most profligate politician of the age, was 
patronised by such’ statesmen as Dorset, Wilmington and Walpole, and 
is said to have been a favourite w'th the leading ladies of the Court. All 
this dd not come to him for nothing. Even in the body of his works is 
~to be found a language of compliment which ill beseems one who poses 
“to. be its proclaimed enemy. Even so what he actually attained seemed 
to have come much short of his expectations. And he had to remain a. 
disappointed preferment-seeker. a NG- 
-© This is-one side of Young’s ‘life and character. In what may be 
-called his private life he was really unfortunate. He lost not only: his 
_ dau shter and his son-in-law (the Philander and Narcissa of -his Night. 
Thoughts), but also his beloved wife, all in rapid” succession. This left 
å rooted | melancholy. in his temperament. When on one. occasion- Dr. 
Johnson remarked to Young’s son that his father. had been a cheerful 
personality, the son replied, “Sir, he was too well-bred a man ‘not to be 
cheerful in company, but he was gloomy when alone: he never was cheerful 
after my mether’s death, and he had met with many disappointments”, 


» 
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‘A third contributory factor was Young’s eccentric habits and his 
peculiar philosophy of life. He chose to create around him an atmosphere 
. of solitariness and gloom which served to remind him of the transitoriness 
of human life. And in his philosophy of.. life was ingrained a marked 
disdain - for thig world and a novel conception of- the original genious. 
Young, for one thing, was incapable of (or perhaps unwilling for) that 
mediation between the extremes o$ worldliness on the-one hand and 
. stójcism on the other in which alone consists true happiness. Besides, . 
according to him, an original genius is something of a freak of nature, 
and the measure of the originality is the” discrepancy _ ‘of his mode of 
thought and life with that accepted around him? The melancholy and 
gravity of nature thus occasioned by his disappointments, sorrows, his 
_ eccentric habits, and -his one-sided philosophy of life was. further agera- 
vated by what has. been calléd the *perfect epidemic of funeral gloom” 
that was prevalent among a class of writers of the century. 

It is with an eye to all these -facts of Young’s. life that one critic 
throws ovt the plausible suggestion that ‘‘poets should be heard, not seen ; 
- fora persona? acquaintanance with authors may diminish-our appreciation ` 
of their offspring, by reminding ‘us that it is of mortal birth after all”. 
And indeéd the above facts of Young’s life, his worldliness, his melan- 
choly, and his gravity read very oddly together. This strange mixture, 
as we shall try to show has unfortunately but naturally been reflected i in 

his satires and has determined their character and value as such. i 
With this brief survey ofthe life of Young we may now proceed to 
‘a reading of his satires. : a 


3 Il 


Love of Fame, the Universal Passion consists of seven satires which 
together make a total of 2500 lines of verse. The fifth and the sixth 
satires are devoted tothe satirical portraiture solely.of women, and these. 
two together come to about half the whole volume of the work. They 
were published in 1728, as The Love of Fame, in seven characteristic. 
satires. In the Preface to it we get. significant hints. regarding the work - 
that follows. First, then, we are. assured that the author has no- axe of 
his own to grind, no personal malevolence, but he feels the necessity of. 
writing satire in order that society should be in health: Secondly—and 
this deserves more than. a passing notice—Young points out the particular- 
satirical method: that he intends to follow in his work, namely, that of 
laughing satire which, he. reasonably expects, “bids the . fairest for 
success” as against the passionate invective of a serious tutor. | He 
naturally gives to Horace and Cervantes a place higher than that given . 
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to Juvenal and Rabelais. -The subject of the satire then is the truth 
that men aim at public opinion’ and esteem by folly and vice. We 
learn from the author that these satires have been favourably received at: 
home and abroad, a remark justified by facts. We learn further that 
the design into which these satires have been woven iMunique, also a 
remark not unwarranted by facts. Finally, we are told that poetry cannot - 
“promote material advancement in life. With regard: to this last remark 
it may be noted however that Young received for these satires a sum of 
£3000 of which 2000 came from the Duke of Grafton who when one 
of his friends explained‘ 2000 pounds for a poem !”’ replied that it was 
best bargain he ever made in his life, for the poem was worth 4000. 

The first satire opens with the declaration of the intention of the 
author to attack all those odd behaviours of the men and women of the 
society of his time which are prompted by the love of fame, prevalent in. 
equal measure in people of all stations of life—some trying to. achieve 
fame bya false show of scholarship or by virtue of high-birth, by a 
gorgeous style of. living. Court is then referred to as the hgme of pride 
and a place where true happiness is not to be found. 

` In the second satire the poet deals with the vanity of mén for things 
‘of little or no importance. The poet next condemns the strange. behaviour 
of people some of whom pretend to be witty ; others in protest assuming 
dullness of conduct and behaviour to set themselves off. Similarly there 
are two types of people, one: Andalig in niceties of dress, another 
parading slovenliness. : 

The third satire deals first with the false critics ‘of literature and with 
those eccentricities of behaviour by means of which some -aim at recogni- 
tion, of the vagaries of Courtfavour and of the taste of women. : 

In the fourth satire the poet notes with regret the lack of true 
-patriotism in the people of the: time. of the widely-prevalent signs of 
unbelief among them, the slavish following of fashion, pre-oceupation with | 

‘curious fancies,’ and above all a flattery. Excessive love of wealth is. 
_also referred to and remarked upon. z 

. The fifth and the sixth satire deal with the foibles, of ‘Yee women of 
the period.’ Victims to the love of: fame as much as‘men, women contrive 
numerous ways to grasp at the prize. They have become proud, avarici- l 
ous, slaves’ to fashion and to the fashionable life of the town. ‘They have 
pretensions to wit; they try intellectual pursuits just for a show. Above 

“all, they have lost their wornanly character and have become mannish, — 
‘They have grown ‘an unwomanly vulgarity; they can ill brook thé tie of 
marriage ; they are full of whimsicalities. They are envious and adopt 
strange modgs of behaviour i in order to be noted. They have acquired 
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some of the vicious ‘habits so long confined to men. Irreligion has also 
spread among them. . 

The seventh and last satire has (particularly) in view great military 
generals and great -politicians both of whom directly or indirectly are 
responsible for mh ruin and’ destruction. 


Hle. 


We may now deal with the Love of Fame as a piece of literary satire. 
Its place in the history of English satirical literature is worthy of note. 
Pope overshadowed almost all his contemporaries; get he himself was 
indebted to Young, not only in the matter of the form but also in that 
of Satirical ‘ Characters *, particularly of female characters. Even certain 
lines in Pope bear a remarked resemblance to some of Young’s. Young 
in the Preface to his Satires writes of their ‘ unity of design’. It is true 
that that love of fame the effects of which on the behaviours of men and 
women he undertakes to chastize serves for just the semblance of a unity. 
But the arfificig] nature of this unity becomes increasingly obvious in the 
course of the execution of the work. It is fat rather a juxtaposition of 
similar facts under a conveniently comprehensive headline than a unity. 
` There is no steady progression but only an eddying round and round. 
This results in an impression of relative shapelessness which is made 
forcibly obvious by the tiring repetitions of the same iheme and the 
unplanned disposition of the objects of satire distracting the attention- 
of the reader and taking much away from the literary enjoyment of 
them. But that shapelessness in itself may not bea fault but on the 
contrary can add to the charm of a composition is well evident from the 
satires of the Roman satirist, Horace, with whom Young has himself in 
-his Preface given us excuse to compare him. The satires of Horace are 
a medley, as satire originally was. ‘There is much in them that is not 
properly satire as we understand the term. ‘There are, for instance, 
detailed account of a journey that Horace undertook ; there are. frequent 
references to the facts:of his own life, to his father to whom he was 
always grateful” for ‘the: good start in life that he was fortunate to get ; 
there are references also to his education and particularly to his friends. 
But this medley far from taking away has actually added to the charm 
and naturalness of the satires of Horace. This is due to that unity of 
feeling and atmosphere in which the work is steeped. In Young however 
we miss this unity and as a result the. impression of disjointedness and 
loose texture is heavily left on the reader. i 
In spite however of this defect in form the work, taken all together, 
' suggests a powerful mind, the- capacity for a not only accurate but very 
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f wide observation of lite,.a real knowledge of the ways of men and women 


in society, théir motives of action besides much delicacy of feeling, wit, 
and even sly gaiety. But over and ‘above these qualities. and regulating 
them - -is the- professed good sense oF a wise moralist. This good sense. 
while it gives truth and adds justice to the many observatityis in the form’. 


.of epigrams in which the work abounds weakens, on the one hand, that 


geniality and spontaneity of feeling® and, on the other, that emphasis 
and. that incisiveness -of utterance either of which in different ways is of - 
the very essence of successful ‘satire. The remark of Swift theréfore, that. 
the. satires of Young -should have been either more angry or more merry 
has much point in it. The satires fly so low, in general, erring neither 
on the side -of frank gaiety nor on that of passionate invective that we 


~ are,left- unconvinced and uncomfortably hanging in the mid-air. This 
_ tameness of utterance is indeed countenanced by the method of laughing 


‘satire which Young declared to have adopted. But even of this method 
there is no hearty atid courageous acceptance. Not only that. There 
is marked evidences in the work of the author’ s ready inclination to go 
over to the side of Juvenal with no good result. aad 

. All the merits and defects of the satiric method of Young can be seen 
reflected in. his satiric character-portraiture. With the exception of 


occasional 1eferences to historical personages, the characters of Young are 


all type-characters under Latin names. Inevitably all marks of personal 
bitterness are completely absent from them. This, however, while it’ f 
absolves the author of any possible charge of satisfying his personal 
malevolence, at the same time robs the characters of much of that human 


interest by virtue of which only they live on in ages other than their own. 





First, then, we get a number of type-characters which are so trivial . 
as not to deserve satiric ‘powder and shot’. The poet has undertaken 
to satirize all vain. people. But- these ad we speak of are so 
innocently. and harmlessly vain that seriously to deal with them is to 
make much ado about nothing. They are the curiosity- -mongers, collectors 
of ancient statue, florists,~ or boorish squires.. But the triviality of such 
characters take nothing away from the exquisiteness of their portraiture. 
There is a remarkable. vividness of presentation as also. delicate and ` 
dramatic touches. Here, for example, is the character of the lord ‘ who 


. stands -for fame ¢ on his forefathers’ feet’: . im) 


-My lord comes forward ; forward let him come! 
© ~ Ye vulgar! at your peril, give him room: 

With what a.decent pride he throws his eyes 

Above the man by three descents less wise !— 
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As for Narcissus, the “hero of the mode? whose habit i is that - 
A smile eternal on his lip he wears ; 
and who 
i Most charitably lends the town his face, 
Gor ornament, in ev’ry public place ; 
we seem to have met him in any fop about’the town. 

But the one drawback with all thése characters which, as noted above, 
endangers their satiric interest and permanency to posterity is that they 
happen to: be something less than beings of flesh and blood by reason 
of their being type-characters. This calling themgnames—as in the 
satires—does not touch them, does not stick to them, they can afford to 
be so .irresponsible. They are shadows at which so much mud is thrown, 
and. no harm done. Beside the fact that the characters wriggle out’ of 
the grip of the satirist, they do not become, in cases where they are 
- living characters, objects so much of downright ridicule as of good-natured ’ 
laughter, which to the serious satirist should be æ disappointment and 
a joss. - But Young, we remember, professed to have . chosen laughing ` 
satire as his ae: and’ in so. far as these characters are concerned his 

success in execution cannot very well be questioned. 

This (in effect) benign character-portraiture is more in evidence— 
because in evidence in greater number—in satires V and- VI, where 
characters of women are taken up. Hach of these two books surpasses 
all the other books taken separately in quantity and taken separately and 
together in quality. They give us such a feast of. (mostly) laughable 
female characters drawn to an admirable nicety that no doubt remains of 
ihe power of the poet in this particular direction. Here is Lemira, for 
example: 


Lemira’s sick ; make haste; the doctor call: 
-He comes ; but where's his patient? At the ball. 

- The doctor stares; her woman curtsies low, 
And cries, ‘‘ My lady, Sir, is always so: 
Diversions put her maladies to flight: . ss, = 
True, she can’t stand, but she can dance all right: oe 
I’ve known my lady (for she loves a tune). a 
For fevers take an opera in June: 
And tho’ perhaps you'll think the practice bold, 
A midnight park is sov’reign for a cold: 
With cholics, breakfasts of green fruit agree ; 
With indigestions, supper just at three— 


Nothing except -the bitter. satiric sting is lacking. .The characters are 
presented with concreteness, with the vividness and liveliness of ‘the 
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drama, with delicacy and wit, while the wants of sly humour leaps us 
occasionally. ; . 

After beholding such creations of imagination, we cannot help feéling 
that the satires would have been in one way eminently successful if they 
contained nothing but things like these. But unfortunatly this.is not ‘so. 
We have to atone for our delight in reading these characters by having 
to read others in creating which th® author had ` changed his colour and 
had taken up the rod. l 

We may make here a comparison of the satires of Young with those 
of Horace and Juynal in the matter of their tone and atmosphere. 

_ Horace gives us delightful conversations, as it were. He takes us into 
his confidence and talks intimately making all of us his friends. - From 
his satires emerges a personality to be loved and respected. Juvenal, on 
the other hand, is always shaking with indignation. But his indignation: 
has the ring of the true metal. It is so courageously and impetuously 
uttered that even if we did not like it we must perforce respect it, respect 
the energy of mind and the depth of conviction out of which only could 
‘such utterances come. From his works his personality stands out in 
clear outline. Not so however with Young. | His satires, as already noted, 
move in different levels. A uniformity of atmosphere has not been main-. 
tained. To take his characters. Some of them form a world by them- 
selves in which a mischievous gaiety dominates. This comes. very 
unexpectedly , indeed from our otherwise moralising poet, this human side 
of whose personality naturally remained unsuspected. 

“The deep-rooted and harassing conflict within him betwee the 
longing man of the world and the austere divine leaves its mark on these 
satires with the result that. not. only the evenness of tone is destroyed 

. but we are left questioning the very integrity of the personality behind 
the work. For the. social man in him is drowned in the moral-preacher. 
We are confirmed in this suspicion by the repeated declamations which 
punctuate the satires frequently. ~ 

How then are we to explain this duality? We need not charge Young 
with downright insincerity for what may after all have .been due to an 
incapacity of character which ‘failed ‘to weld together the two strains in 

1 it. It cannot, indeed be posited that human nature is so simple as to be 

definite. On “the contrary, the richer a personality, the more complex 
it is, and the less tractable. Even so there must be in all characters a 
dominant quality by which it can be distinguished from the others and 
thus ear-marked. The absence of this not only impoverishes the quality 
of a character but affects our estimate of it, for the worse. It is thus 
with Young. If he had been content with fine raillery he would have 
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been tolerably successful—perhaps. If he :had honestly. tried to reach 
the Juvenalian heights of force and passion, ten to. one, he would have 
failed by reason of-a falsetto note. Tt would yet have then been possible 
to mark him-down: “What happens is. this. He had- not ‘the bonhomie 
to let. himself œo.. along the Horatian line of friendliness and intimacy. 
Perhaps it was a false although a very natural sense of dignity imbibed 
from his profession as a clergymaz®which held him back, and made him 
stop halfway. At the same time Young did not catch the truly Juvenalian 
note. It may probably be due to the want of a strength’ of conviction 
that he is uninspiring. It may quite possibly have been also due to 
his character or temperament being of a less robust build. than that of 
Juvenal. But more probable than’ these is the assumption—if it be an 
assumption—that Young was always labouring to be faithful to the method 
to which he had committed himself, viz., the method of laughing satire, - 
although it visibly militated against his character as a clergyman which 
he seems all along to have tried to maintain- with great scrupulousness 
and solicitude. Even his familiarity therefore leaves the reader with the 
impressiofi of effort. 


“TV 


This brings us to a comparative view of the philosophy of life of 
Young on the one hand, and Horace and Juvenal on the other, as found 
in their satires, About the philosophy of life of Horace-there is no one 
opinion. Horace has been credited’ with as many as four: philosophic 
masters. Still it is possible safely to assert that Horace was an easy- 
tempered and ease-loving personality of liberal views. Juvenal furnishes 
a strong contrast to this. Juvenal gave no ground to whatever he thought 
undesirable in the life of the society of his time, and to whomsoéver he 
considered to have fallen off from a life of honesty and uprightness. 
With admirable courage and eloquence he gives utterance to his thoughts ; 
and all his invectives are directed:towards making life better integrated 
and purer. As against this the philosophy of life of Young, or as much 
of it as we can glean from his salires is strikingly weak, pointless and 

-halting. . Now, how much of this owes to his failure to achieve the 
desired success in life, how much of his repeated exhortation for the life 
of a recluse is dictated by the habit and the sense of duty ôf a clergyman, 
how far -finally he has acted as the unconscious mouthpiece of the over- - 
whelming didacticism of the century—all these are questions which leave 
some scope for debate. One thing however is obvious and certain, that 
Young has not given us, as a true satirist should, any refreshing reading 
of life. In the ultimate analysis, indeed, such: a reading may be (as it 
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often is and is bound to be) only the re-statement of an old truth.- But 
to- this apparently easy task must go a clarity of vision, a strength of 
conviction, and a courage of utterance which are rarely found together— . 
- found occasionally in. a Bunyan or a Swift. In Young we miss them ; 
he vacillates.. Often indeed he seems to go upon the ‘halfgruth (also the 
false -premise of all the so-called religious people, and particularly of those 
who, like Young; happen to be ‘religious orators’) that ‘all is ‘vanity.’ 
To -the last however it- remains a matter of doubt and question whether 
, this world-view: of Young is not after all a moral tour de -force, an 
attempted: sublimation of his disappointments in life which bound his 
imagination. still.’. ss i 





RAYMOND BURNIER’S PHOTOGRAPHS OF- 
-© MEDIAEVAL INDIAN SCULPTURE... 


KALYANKUMAR Ganovu i l 
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| RRANGED under the joint scapes of The Asutosh Musetim of Indian 
Art, Calcutta University, and the Indian Society of Oriental Art, 
Calcutta, an exhibition of photographs of Mediaeva®Indian Sculpture was 
opened in the Senate Hall by Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee on 14th January 
last and remained on view for 4 week. In all there were about hundred 
photographs of sculpture and temples from different parts of Central India . 
anda number of reproductions thereof, which will soon be published by 
the Calcutta University in a book, written on the Hindu Temple by Dr. 
Stella Kramrisch. 

‘First ofeall it is necessary to recommend the quality of the photo- 
graphs. The lens is a powerful agent in matters of arresting any visible 
object in rigidly true perspective and all -will admit that M. Burnier has - 
made himself a master of the art of weilding this agent satisfactorily. 
As a matter of fact -he has successfully brought to us’ many unknown 
sculptural details without sacrificing much of their qualities. ` 

During the mediaeval age the artists in India became intensely 
active in building temples. Temples ib'at had been comparatively small in 
size and humble in ¢onstruction during the Gupta age slowly grew in height 
and dimension during the mediaeval period, and finally found expression 
in temples like the huge Lingaraja -at Bhuvanesvar in Orissa, now ruined 
Martanda in Kashmir, the noble —Kandariyamahadeva at Khajuraho in 
C. P., and many other temples in the Deccan cand the far south. 
. With the evolution of these. temples we notice a change in the attitude 
‘ towards sculptural art, which now became almost complementary to temple 

architecture. From now onwards can usually -be. found two types of 
‘sculpture one of which is. the icon or pratima which is installed in the 
dim light of the narrow sanctum of the temple “known’as the garbha- erha, 
against the background, of the wall. The other type ocours on the outer 
walls of the main foxipio. or the subsidiary mandapas. It may be noticed , 
. that there had no longer been any scope for free existence of the sculpture 
and a sculpture in -the round becomes almost unknown. The sculpture 

is noticeable only from the front and its view from all other angles is 
practically sacrificed. This new technique - envisages a change in. the r 
whole psychological outlook of the matter and makes a lot of “difference 
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in the.appearance of the sculpture. The pratimās have’got their own 
characteristics; in appearance they follow the canonical texts, now 
thoroughly systematised. ‘Phere can be noticed a tendency towards mul- 
tiplicity of heads and hands and postures and handposes become highly 
conventionaliged.’ Whatever freedom the artist has, reveal Pitself, however, 
only in the modelling of the body and-of the face. ` 
Excepting for the fact that the artists had to usé the temples as 
back- grounds for. their sculpture, they are found to-enjoy- freedom to its 
Tull extent “in respect of the figures carved on the outer walls of the 
teynples and the magdapas. Here also the Silpaé fistras wanted to curb 
their freedom. but the human element which permeates throughout the 
ntire creation adduces ample evidence to the fact that the artist refused 
to be” beaten in this realm. To the Hindu there cannot exist anything, 
even in the domain of art, beyond the sufferance of the Sastras and the 
sculpture on the temple walls also had to have their Sastric sanction. 
But it is doubtful if the Sastras really intended fo have these elements _ 
visible on the temple walls at their own will, or the unconquered artistic ` 
‘and human’ element in the sculptors caused - these works to bé’ executed 
on the temples and the Sastras could not but give sanction, at a later 
Stage. - 
The subject-matter “of these figures widely vary. Most prominently 
situated at the middle of each of “the three surrounding walls can be seen 
three’ Pargvadevatis or icons of three different deities. If the temple 
is dedicated to Siva, the Pārśvadeyatās are Karttikeya, Devi and Ganeéa,.. 
réspectively. Besides these, iconic figures the whole area of the exposed 
wall is found decorated with free representations of carvings of various 
_ decorative motifs and ‘figures, seemingly of secular character. There are. 
. deities’ represented in different poses, figures in flying attitude, identified. 
‘as Kinharas, Nāyikās in dohada, ` -prasidhana and various other postures, 
and couples in ‘poses. ‘of love. 
~ - Though. replete ‘with quintessences ‘of treaiment “end “modelling, of” 
the Gupta; age, mediaeval’ sculpture had its own. significant forms and. 
individual qualities: ‘Evolution of the Pratim or the i icon of worshipable 
ji deities isa distinctive” feature of the’ sculpture j of this age. -Images with. 
_ half-closed eyes, calm expression and body in dhyana pose were already. in. 
a “process: of ‘evotation- in the Gupta age -but.durihg the mediaeval period 
-the iconic -art with’ deities having open eyes, quiet ‘smiling. faces and- 
graceful - and motionless attitude’ evolve- in ‘a peculiar significance. The 
mediaeval quality of art becomes more evident in the case of ‘the individual” 
figures which occur on the temple walls. In soft and delicate skin ‘supple 
neuer: oe in-numerous eee Posbares. form exquisite patterns on’ 
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the walls. These sculptures primarily serve a decorative. purpose along 
with squat Deulachiranis or the massive Sardiilas which support the . 
corner ‘stone of the walls, or thé carved patterns and the naga mithunas 
and the hamsa friezes. But apart from this decorative value, if considered 
individually an@ detached from the crowded -back-ground, each particular 
figure or panel, however, can be evaluated not only as pieces of inscrutable 
skill but as works of art which wl transcend through ages as creations® 
of unsurpassable experience and artistic impulse. They are products of 
insatiable quest for new ideas and novel experiences and a zeÑ for piercing 
through the ring of the past and enjoying the lifed ef its full. Movement 
is the keynote of this age ; great swaying. and rhythitie movement with 
dynamic reserves. Bodies, lithe and supple with a tendency towards an 
accentuated height, bent and twisted in all possible curves and angles 
with patterns of jewellery and graceful folds of thin wearing apparels on 
them and askin more delicate than anything lead us-to a glorious world 
of joyful existence. Life there is a bliss, an exploration into new possi- 
bilities of pleasure and enjoyment, free from all pre-oceupations.. 
Such was the sculpture of mediaeval age. Those who have visited 
. the temples of Bhuvanesvar or. Konarak, so frequented from this part of ~ 
our country, will remember the vital and vigorous figures and the graceful 
and rhythmic movements. > Such quality of art is ‘not confined only to 
Orissa but abound wherever flourished temples during mediaeval age, in 
Central India, or the Deccan or in distant Kashmir. 

_ M. Burnier’s exposition was certainly welcome because it brought 
home from the less frequented areas in Central India reproductions of 
sculpture which reiterate the truth underlying the art of the mediaeval 
age. One acquainted with the- things at Orissa found their close associa- 

‘tion with-the forms of Central India. Those who had seen the temples 
in situ must have had a new ‘feeling at the sight of those loveable pieces 
detached from the temple walls. But those who had not the good fortune 
of being anywhere, experienced a unique sensation, the joy of a sudden 

_ revelation. 

Among the fiesta there were in all about 50 enlarged Ta 
nicely mounted and.the din` light of the wide hall with its immensity of 
height and the neat~yet elegant decorations of flowers, wreaths, dlpands _ 
and plants created an eXceptionally beautiful effect. Of the enlargements _ 
the’ panoramic views of the noble Kandariya Mahadeva and the temple . 
complex of Amarkantak appeared rich in almost qualities of landscape 
painting. Of the figures in- relief which were exquisitely caught in perfect 
lighting condition one’ shall hardly forget the bronzelike bearded image, 
'. Static, calm yet full of enormous vigour, standing with a supreme self 
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~ INTERNATIONAL AMITY FURTHERED BY 
¢ CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT | . 


EA @ 
[TERNATIONAL Relation Clubs, sponsored by the Carnegie Endow- 
I. ment for International Peace, organised in the United States, continue 
to operate in almost every country among. the United Nations and the 
neutral countries. At the last count, taken in 1941, there weré 1,219 
clubs, study groups of professors and* students which meet regularly to 
discuss international affairs, They were located in centres of learning in 
such countries as the t'nited States, Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, the Phillip- 
pine, Central and South America, China, India, Iraq, Tran, Palestine, 
Syria, Egypt, Greece, the Union of South Africa, New Zealand and 
Australia. ` M08 - 8 
The*Carfiegie Endowment in New York City sponsors them.on oné 
condition—that study and discussion remain unprejudiced and objective, 
directing students’ attention to the underlying principles of international 
conduct, law and organisation necessary to peaceful world. Well-known 
speakers are sent to club meetings by the Endowment, and books, pamph- 
lets and reports on international affairs are supplied to members. The 
New York office of the Endowment reports that this material is continuing 
to get out, even to the International Relations ` Clubs of China, which 
moved west ward with their universities to escape the J apanese. 


SPREAD oF IDEAS FOSTERED ` 


At best the Endowment’s internationalism can be developed. only 
_ among a few hundred thousand students and. their connections, reached 
directly by the local clubs: Many of those in enemy-occupied countries 
are temporarily in suspension. But just as. ideals like democracy and 
the abolition of slavery were once the property of a few hundred thousand 
‘ persons in-a world mgasured: in billions, so-today the internationalism 
sponsord -by these 1, 219 clubs is becoming the property. of -other hundreds 
of thousands: of alert. young students.” ae = hace 
- A glance at a-club-in an American. college ‘will ae tai they: aperates 
Westminster College, in the western state of Utah, held- an. international 
Relations Club round-table discussion in October, attended by the president 
of the college, faculty advisers and students—among them young..men. in 
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uniform listening to the discussion of idèas that most concern them—the_ 
global war and the kind of world they will come back to; its long range 
goals ; the problems of the peace. The Carnegie Endowment .set to 
speakers to the round table. Gne was Elbert Thomds, U. 8. Senator 
from Utah ; the other was a University of California, Prof®&sor of Politi- 
alal Science, Dr. Malbone Graham. Later in the year the club members 
will attend a regional conference with other Internatioal, Relations _ Clubs, 

. at which t ey. will hold. general discussions and. listen to speakers sent 
out by the Endowment. Throughout the year they also receive - the En- 
dowment’ 8 fortnightlysbulletin summarising international events. 


"ANDREW CARNEGIE’S PRINCIPLE 


_ Andrew Carnegie, founder of the Carnegie “Endowment: for Inter- 
national Peace, was thé American son of a Scottish immigrant. When 
- he decided to devote his fortune to. the abolition of „wag he applied a 
principle that had repaid him many times over—he made a canny estimate 

~ of the future and prepared accordingly. _ 
Foreseeing thé need for a high degree of international ‘co-operation 
if peace” was to be preserved in the already shrinking world of 1910, 
he specifically directed that his Endowment ‘Should educate mankind `to 
bétter international relations. l : = aes 

_ In addition to the International Relations Clubs, the Endowment 
has instituted the International Mind Alcoves. This phrase refers to a 
shelf of books donated by the Carnegie Endowment to local libraries all 
over the United States—such books as C. J. Hambro’s “ I Saw it Happen 
in Norway, ” Ben Lucien Burman’s -‘“ Miracle -on the Congo,” Allen 
Nevins’ “America in World Affairs.’ The public library in the village 
of. Caribou, Main, has its International-Mind Alcove ; during the long 
winter it is easier for a man in Caribou to find about the far-off India than 
about his own neighbour in the next town. Thanks to the Alcove in 
Mesa, Arizona, a rancher who has never seen a’ship in his life is stirred 
by a great Norwegian’s presentation of his beleaguered, -sea-faring people. 
-Bringing a knowledge of the art, the culture, the customs, the “govern. 
_ ments, and the nature of foreign countries to the people of America, the 
` International Mind Alcoves are furthering the international outlook 
throughout the country. Public libraries in schools and town halls and 
village parlours are served by the Endowment, just as are great metro- 
_ politan institutions, with the latest publications.o1 on the war, „and Pot va 
reconstruction. n.. Liai ree Doai Lt an g eg paie 
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. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Noble Prize Winner and President of 
New York’s Columbia University, is President of the Carnegie Endowment. 
In recent news in the United States the work which he directs has had 
hearty endorsement. The Gallup poll, a consensus of American opinion, 
shows that angoverwhelming majority favour United State collaboration 
with other nations in maintaining peace and order in the post-war world. ~ 
In this atmosphere’ the Endowme%, working steadily for international® 
understanding, expects to reap increasing dividends from Andrew Carnegie’s 
investment.—USOWI. - i ; x - 
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- POESY—FARE THEE WELL . 


Reader, hast thou been ‘‘ travelling much in the reas of gold” or 
‘creating in thy dream forms more real. than living man ” or been ‘‘rapt with | 
æ joy in widest commonality spread’@? Gold!—Dream|!—Joy!i—the Utopian 
Trinity as thy mumistrants. ‘‘Thou mayst want nothing of a god but eternity 
and a- heaven to throne in.’’ Thou art treated to a banquet of Suaturh,—perhaps 
richer thait, for the Ion'e deity was served with the flesh of his own children, 
whereas thou art entertuined with thy own-meat dressed before thee. Dost 
thou know that the gold was pilfered from thy own chest, the dream forms are, 
` some of thy own fleeting phantasies and the wide-spread joy is thy own joy 
wellmg up through tbee? Ah! it is thy own varied moods which distil through 
the filter beds of taney and feeling and drop fromthe pointed- part of a pen-~ 
thy moods which reveal that thou art a hopeless medley of fact and fume— 
whether chemical or mechanical or in what ratio the one is mixed with the other 
may evolve from the heated crucible of a wizard chemist from whose livid 
flames of a Bunsen Burner mey be winged spirits of the upper air protect 
thee and me both. Thy actions—perhaps the outcome of a thousand blended 
impulses, generous for ungenerous, natural or acquired hurriedly excited like 
a disappearibg gust of wind or steady like the fixed stars in theenfinjte expanse 
`of the blue sky—are observed “with the breathless curiosity of a bird-nester 
watching the movement of the dam,” and noted with the fidelity of the Scottish 
biographer to the Lichfield Muse. As to thy imaginings—perhaps beautiful or 
terrible or may bea fine-spun texture with an interiusion of both—alas! who. 
ean bring them within his ken, save when they escape through a deep sigh or | 
a half-muttered syllable or a pearly tear-drop, or a silent shrug or a vacant 
stare. í l 


: Reader, thou art the sweetest volume of poetry, the grimmest tragedy, the 

most farcical comedy or the most pathetic tale. Thy thoughts shoot upwards 
and downwards like the two illimitable hands of a parabola of which thy féeling 
is the ‘focus’ and thy perception the ‘directrix.’ Thou encornpassest the 
region between the sailing clouds and the wave-splashed rocky caves wherein 
the sea-mews repair their tired wings. Poetry, fiction, romance, drama—all are 
but phases of thy changing attitudes. Is not thy ecstatic mood’ the geyser of 
the liquid gurgle of poetry?—the expression of thy wondering eyes, the thrills 
of romance? - Fiction—what else but a shadow of the society thy deep reflections 
make and unmake in an imagioary plane. Drama—only a page in the chapter 
of tby love, thy friendship, thy patriotism, thy humanity, thy deep pangs, tby 
quarrels," thy. suspicions, thy follies and thy foibles. To know thee would be to 
surpass all the buok-taught lore. Would that you and I were intimates. How 
I long for your company—be it over a gravel path or through a brambly 
wilderness—*‘to meet the sun upcn the upland lawn.” Blessed is he who can 
comprehend thee in all thy ascensions and descensions and in thee doth mediate 
, day and night. ` : 


Compared with the warm geniality of thy sympatBy and -attraction, reader, 
how indistinct, indefinable and subtle is the spell of a book? Are not its mute 
pages so many winding sheets of vaulted ideas and fancies of the past which 
no more interest thee than the rich repast that delighted thee yesterday or a 
crimson rose whose petals are now shrunken and shrivelled? Open a volume 
and a damp, earthy, mal-odorous smell escapes. A departed spirit dies buried 
underneath it. How darest thou peer into its contents if thou art no kindred 
to it—~I- mean, in thought, feeling and imagination? The hand that wrote it, 
the minde that guided the hand, the fancies that stirred the mind and the 
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cireumstances that waked up those fancies’ have all vanished in the thin air. 
Could the hand be restored, the mind recreated, the funciés revived, and the 
circumstances re-adjusted, the inert, “inflexible and inarticulate lines would 
accost thee with the warmth of a-theering smile. If thou hast a shelf of books 
at thy homie, thou'hast given hestage toacluster of entombed spirits, ogling 
at thee at all hoyrs, reminding thee—if thy other pre-occupations have left them 
to rot in thy ae i obscurity of thy study—that how-art a cruel Prospero fond 
of keeping spirits in chams to no purpose. Might not the damp chill of the 
cold shade of neglect exasperate them tagspring a surprise upon thee? Believe 
me, they rage and foam and fret.and grind- their gun—for ‘‘they are not 
absolutely dead things’’—if thou dost not feel as they felt or dream as they 


Cd 


drewmt or, laugh and ‘weep as they did. If thou art. not HanNgt minded in | 
thy eager de-ire to meet a buried spirit, never enter into a library. There : 


the bounded volumes feign a sepulcbrai silence. But at gead of night when owls 


` screech and wolves leave their Jairs, they come down from the dreary row. of © 


racks->perhaps tired of the indefinitely postponed day of Judgment. Mounting 


On*the cold night breeze they enjoy their short respite, but not without a ` 


frolicking knavery. A great swallower of library volumes once averred tbat for 


years le bád left bis bed oub of dread for these spirits who made him the object. 


of their wantcn dæport. In short, they had murdered his sleep. Reader, 
beware, if perchance thou art in’ their grip, thou art lost for ever to thy light- 
he.rted querulous hen, to thy tender, lisping brood, thy- symipathetic flock and 
the sweet composure of thy warm nest—a sanctuary of chaste affections. They 


would decoy ghee to their invisible, nay intangible and perhaps incomprehensible - 


abide where thov wouldst Jaugh and weep to airy joys and sorrows in the silence 
of thy leart—Oh, not much difference between thee and a bedlam, I would 
rather make a free gift of the book-borne treasures, that I have in my shelves, 


my left hand not knowing what my right hand giveth, ‘‘ that be a stuffed capon . 


swollen with dead peoples’ thoughts,” 
Rasrangan Basu 


= 
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“JNAN O KARMA” IN BENGALI PHILOSOPHY * 
> The National Council of Education had some impacts on Gooroodass Baner- 
jee’s Jnan O Karma (Knowledge and Action), the Bengali book published in 
1910. ‘The ching staff of the Bengal National College, and especially 
Satis Mookerjee of the Dawn Society and his- lieutenants were used to’ listening — 
for hours to Banerjee’ s,ideas on man and society.” Part I of this book deals 
with the knower (subject), the knowable (object), the internal and external 
world,. the limits, instruments and aims of knowledge.- This discussion is 
essentially psychological. But fifty per cent of the contents is pedagogic. The 
material of A Few. Thoughts on Education (1904) and Shiksha (1507) is incor- 
porated in several chapters. In Part II, Banerjee deals with. actions and. duties. 
The topics are domestic, social, political and religious. ` 


It is a book of some 475 pages and may be compared to Achara Pravandhe 
(Treatise on Modes and Folkways), Parivarik Pravandha (Treatise on Family 
Life) as well as Samajik Pravandha (Treatise on Social Organization) by Bhudev 
Mookerjee (1825-94). Indeed, Banerjee as educationist, philosophgr and socio- 
logist has many affinities with Bhudev, and represents to a certain extent the 
next stage in evolution on the lines. developed by the latter. In any case 
Banerjee may be found summed up in this Bengali work. 


. Banerjee’ s Jnan O Karmaisa valuable landmark of orthodox Hindu thought 
moving along somewhat liberalized but far from revolutionary or even adequately 
reformist channels :in- the first decade of the twentieth century. The work 
“deserves an intensive analysis both in East and West as a contribution to modern. 
speculation in the problems of life and the world. 


There is no subtlety or vagueness in Banerjee’s analysis of man and the 
universe. Itis thoroughly objective and .precise. The realities are presented 
in a brutally realistic manner. ~The prescriptions and recommendations for the 
individual and the society are not only chips of realism but realism itself.‘ The 
mental mould of the thinker is practical and pragmatic, It is an entirely utili- 
tarian Géstalt that we encounter in the ideas and ideals of Banerjee. His 
-methods and conclusions may be linked vp; in a general although not technical 
manner, with the pragmatic logic and philosophy of John Dewey’s Human 
Nature and Conduct. 


BENGALI SOCIAL PHILOSOPHIES 


Among his seniot P Vidyatager (1810-91) has made propaganda 
for widow-remarriage (1855). In 1870 Keshab Sen (1838-84) established the 
‘Indian Reform Assgciation and was instrumental in the popularization of the 
principles of the civil marriage legislation (1872). Bankim Chatterjee (1838-94) 
wasa whole-hogger as a Comtist. As is well known, Comte established his 
positivism or religion of social service on essentially non-Christian and ncn- 
Catholic foundations. It was similarly on non-orthcodox, ncn-Hindu foundaticns 
that Bankim propagated the cult of humanity and social service in Krishna- 
Chariiza (1886) and. Dharma-tativa - (1858). In his essays he showed,” besides, 


~ 


* For the Gooroodass Banerjee Centenary Celebration, 26 January, 1944.- 
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_“somie attempt at- ati assimilation of the egalitarian principles of Mill’s economics 
and politics.’ ve P l g 
In Banerjee’s Jnan O Karma there is no touch-of any of the ideologies which 
in the perspective of Bengali Hindu, mores were somewhat revolutionary, or 
at any rate, highly reformistic. Even in 1910 he hardly went beyond the 
fundamental prgfaises of Bhudev Mookerjee, the exponent of Manu and Yajna- 
. valkya, as adapted to a certain extent to nineteenth ‘century conditions. «Be it 
. observed, however, that Keshab Sen, the most radical reformer or social. 
Bolshevist of his time, was hardly in favour of widow-remdrriage (except in the 
case of child widows) and University education of women. By ro10 Banerjee, asa 
Realpolitiker, was constrained to accept these items as legaliy validjaits.sociaux.” 
But his theoretical position Was almost identical with that of Sen.” In the early 
years.ofthe present century the ideologies of Sen and~Bagerjee might be equally 
treated as almost medieval survivals. g ° 


“As for Banerjee’s junior contemporaries, neither Vivekananda (1863-1902) 
nor Ramendra Sundar ‘Trivedi (1864-1922) succeeded in advancing an inch beyond 
himself in social philosophy. In: the essays entitled Samaj (Society, 1908) by 
Tagore (1861-1941) there are idealistic notions of freedom from bondage or 
einancipation frony tradition. But on the whole his ideologies were not much 
anti-Brahmanocratic. In daily life and habits Banerjee’s differences from his 
senior and junior contemporaries were palpable. But coming to brass tags, 
it is questionabie if in the theory of societal remaking Jnan O Karma is essen- 
tially ipren from. the ideologies of professional reformists like Sen or, say, 
Tagore (9. Like every other thinker -Banerjee marks a transition, —very slow 
and in homceopathic doses—between the old and the new. Each one slightly 
emphasizes a point or two in the programme of social planning. Altogether, 
this treatise should not fail to indicate some of the nearly unjversal tendencies 
in the semi-liberal semi-conservative grooves of modern Bengali,thinkin g. 


The ideas and ideals of Jnan O Karma`or, for that matter, of Vidyasagar, ' 
Bhudev, Sen, Bavkim, Tagore, Vivekananda and Trivedi have virtually been 
categorically. rejected in the judgment of Young Bengals economically, politically 
and socially radical thinkers. Bengali social philosophies since the revolution 
of 1905, such as one may contact in the present author’s Villages and Towns as 
Social Patterns (1941), are the furthest removed as much.from Banerjee as from 
Vivekananda and Tagore.® : 


. FROM AKSHAY ‘DATTA TO GOOROODASS BANERJEE 


All the same, Banerjee’s Jnan O Karma possesses an extraordinary impor- 

- tance in Bengali literature asa systematic treatise on human personality in its 

individual aspects and social bearings. For one thing, itis not, like Tagore’s 

Samaj, a collection of occasional and disconnected essays. Nor isit, like Trivedi’s 

Yajna-Katha (The Doctrine of Vedic Sacrifice), an interpretation, although 

coherent, of an ancient socio-religious institution. It is a bcok of principles 
relating to life and conduct. a f 


_ Besides, we do not encounter ‘in Jnan O Karmaa translation, compilation, 
summary or history of otler thinkers’ ideologies,—Eastern or Western, ancient 
or modern,—such as_the philosophical works by Indian authors of today, 


, 


1 See Subodh Krishna Ghoshal's paper cn ‘‘ Samajsastri Parkim-Ctahdra ?’ 
Sociologist) in Samaj-Vijnan (€cciolegv), Vol. I, edited by Tency Cerkar (7¢38). 

2 Jnan O Karma (3rd edition, 1923), Ppp. 277-203, 301-2@8. 315-317. 24-216, 442-453. . 

3 B. K. Sarkar: Creetive India tLahore,-1937), secticns cn ‘“€ccic-Religicrs Recens 
truction ” and “Muslim Renaissance ” and Villages and Tours as Sccial Fatierrs Calcvtta 
1941) chapters on “ The Masculinizaticn cf Woman,” ‘* Castes as Eocial Confignzaticns,”’ “The 
Legic-Magic. Amalgam in Indian Political Theory.” f 
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generally speaking, furnish us with. It is not, moreover, a text-book for the 
use of schools and colleges. The principles with which the volume deals may 
be derived from far and near (e.g., the Upanishads or the Gita and Locke or 
Mill) by studies and investigations. But the author has made them his own. 
The results of genuine assimilation and the fruits of honest conviction have been 
brought together within its cover, ; 


_ Jnan O Karma acquaints us with the. author’s views and standpoints in 
regard to mind, matter, life, truth, good, duty, family, society, state and religion. 

e have here a comprehensive philosophy delivered by a person who has lived 
a full life. The treatment is logically worked out, well-ordered, and last but 
not least, conc} 


, In Bengali « we have very few such’ ‘systematic and coherently worked out 
philosophical treatises of somewhat large size. Short essays, however brilliant 
and suggestive, are being excluded fromi the present consideration. For the 
middle of the nineteenth century may be singled cut, although not an original 
work.” Vahya Vastur Sahit Manav Prakritir Samvandha Vichar (Examination 
of the Relations between the External World and Human Nature 1851- 52) 
by Akshay Datta (1821-87). Bengal was introduced to. scientific materialism in. 

_this work, which, however, is interested in the promotion of reygious-mindedness. 
During the fourth quarter we have Bankim Chatterjee’s Dharma-tativa (The ' 
Spirit or Theory of Religion. 1688). Positivism was the gift of this book 
to the Bengali intelligentsia. ®Perhaps very fèw- Bengalis: have. realized that- . 
it contains un-Hindu comtist teachings. Bhudev Mookerjee’s Samgjik Pravan- 
dha (Social Organization, 1892), an anti- Comtist and anti- -Buckle. tPeatise, of 
substantial value, belonged to: the same ‘period. ‘The ideas of assimilative 
unity and social progress based on tradition were emphasized through this work. 
It had a place in constructive nationalism, both economic and political. In 
Gooroodass Banerjee’ s Jnan O Karma we have a fourth treatise of the coherent 
and Jarge-sized type, belonging as it does to the first decade of the twentieth 
century. ‘It serves to propagate empirical commonsense views, realistic approach 
to human and interhuman problems, as, well as utilitarian evaluations and 
pragmatic interpretations i in Bengali thought. 


Round the World 
Transfer of Populations et an 


Many of those who sponsor ‘the idea of partitioning this country into 
different communal zones advocate Wo. on occasions the transfer of populatiog, 
from one zone to another. If Hindus ofa Moslem zone do not find life very 
congenial there, it is advocated that they may transfer themselves to a Hindu 
zone. Similar advice i is tendered in the same way to Moslems wh ay be in a 
minority jn a Hindu zone and may not find themselves on that account quite at 
home iu that region. But people who make this proposgi do not count the cost 
that such a transfer may. involve in different ways. ‘They do not in fact appreci- 
ate the gravity and complexity of the problem. Ina recent issue of the London 
Political Quarterly two gentelmen discussed this problem in another connection. 
Wholesale transfer of populations involves according to them three praciisal 


‘issues of a general nature : . 


(i) fhe immediate problem of ways and means of carrying out the 
. transfer ; 


(ii) The longer problem of dbseibing the transferred populations ; 
gd The question whether that would dispose of die problem of 
. minorities, 


There are two precedents which may be consulted i in this connection. ‘The 
first is the Turco-Greek exchange’ of population and the second is the Bulgaro- 
Greek transfer, both of which took place at the end of the last war. In respect 
of: the Turco-Greek transaction it should be known that the Governments of 
the two countries fully co-operated in the work of transfer and. the populations 
involved had no choice in the matter. It is unlikely that such co-operation 
between Governments will be forthcoming in any transaction in India or for 
the matter of that in any country to-day. The Government of a Hindu zone in 
India is unlikely to be very enthusiastic about receiving Hindu pupulation from 

a Moslem zone and vice versa. But although between Greece and Turkey there 
was this fuli and unreserved co-operation—a condition which, it may be repeated, 
may not be present in any transaction in India—‘‘ the repercussions of the 
economic dislocation and of the social disturbance caused by these movements 
(of population) were still being felt when the present war broke out,” i.e., even 
after two decades. Sir John Hope, formerly the Vice-President of the Greek 
Refugee Settlement Commission, has in fact observed that this transfer ‘‘ involved 
an appalling amount of misery and hardship.” While this transfer involved great 
misery to the people concerned, it may at least be said that it made Turco-Greek 

` relations more friendly and cordial. Butthe Bulgaro-Greek transaction had -not 
even this merit, it not only involved great hardship to the people transferred 
but it did not even improve the relations between the two countries. Let us 
beware. i 


ee 
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What Policy England Should all in Europe” 2 ee 


In the Septeuberi issue of the Nineteenth Cini and After, the editor 
discussed the above question + vand observed as follows: “Itis fashionable to 
dismiss the. balance of power as an obsolete doctrine. It isnot a doctrine. It 
is, for Great Britain and the Empire, the immutable condition of survival. Any 
Power that becomes undisputed master of the European main land, can become 
master of the British Isles. Thisis an old truth and was familiar, to the last 
generation. The German menace displayed it anew. But it is being forgotten. 
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If it fades out of the national consciousness and ceases to inform national policy, 
then the days-of England's greatness will be over. 

England has no oue permanent foe in Europe, for none of her vital _ 
interests conflict with the vital interests of any European Power. Her only 
foe is that Power or that cbalition, of Powers which may-endeavour 
to dominate Europe. Against that foe she must always -be geady, always be 
strong and always have allies. As her foe varies, so her alls vary. The foe 
of yesterday may be the ally of to-morrow and the. ally of yesterday the foe of 

e@o-morrow.”” “‘So the maintenance ofeshe balance of power should be the main 
peace aim of Britain. It is none of her business to see whether liberalisin, 
national so-cialismi’ or communism wins here or is defeated there. ‘These are only 
trausient ph@omena in’ Europe, not enduring -realities. On this account. if 
_Beitain ‘is confroated with the alternatives of a liberal but too strong Germany 
and a weak but despotically governed Germany, the latter should be preferred,” 

But are Russian war'aims consistent with the balance of power which is 
‘to be the corner-stone of British policy? The learned editor does not think 
that they will ba so consistent, unless they are definitely circumscribed. ‘‘ Broad- 

_ly speaking,” he observes, ‘‘ Russia sees the opportunity of acquiring, as the 
result of the ‘Second World War, more than all she has coveted along her western 
aud southwestern borders throughout the whole of her histo&. lf she succeeds .. 
she will, in time, be master of Europe, perhaps in association with Germany. _ 
MiSter also it may be of a region extending from the Eastern Mediterranean 
to India.” ‘ Russian aspirations,” he repeats, ‘‘ contain the stulfof all Anglo: 
Russian tension for -the last one hundred years. . They would, ifgrealjsed, over- 
throw the balance of power. They would, in the end, compel Great Britain, ! 
whether she liked it or not, to modify her attitude towards Germany.” “ Is an 
Anglo-Russian conflict therefore inevitable?” He thinks yes, if the British 
Government follows the policy of appeasement towards Russia at the present 
time and no if the Government appreciates the long term British interests and ` 
takes accordingly -a stiff attitude towards Russian policy in Middle Europe, by 
which he means the regions extending from the Baltic to the Aegean. Russia 
may desire to control these regions and that is why she has set hér face definitely 
against the scheme federating the territories included in thi region. But the British «| 
policy should be to také measures for the consolidation and integration of these 
territories so that they might not be influenced and controlled by the Russian 
Government. If Britain fails to pursue this: policy relentlessly, she will pave 
the way for Russian domination and consequently of Anglo- Russian tension. 


_ This frank exposition of British policy by this tory publicist represents 
‘of course only one standpoint and need not be regarded as the British standpoint. 
For instance The Times appears to favour a policy under which England would 
dominate Western Europe and Russia will be allowed to dominate the Central 
and Eastern Europe. Let us ‘see what attitude His Majesty’s Government 
adopts. 5 7 


- 


The Future of Broadcasting in Britian and India 


Broadcasting is a new method of disseminating mews and views as well 
as of entertaining people. The first programme was broadcast from London in. 
November, 1922. ` It was done by the British Broadcasting Company, Limited, 
which was.the predecessor of the present British Broadcasting Corporation. 
The former body ceased to.exist in 1927 and its functions and assets were taken 
over by the latter; which is an independent corporation constituted by and 
-operating under a Royal Charter. The first charter which came into force 
in January, 1927, was effective for ten years and thereafter it was renewed with 
certain imodifications. In addition to its charter the Corporation has an agree- 
ment with the Postmaster General under -which it maintains stations and which 
makes it p&ssible for the stations to be taken over by him. In war-time the 
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„relations between the Corporation and fhe Government are otherwise also quite 


intimate and close. The Government. Departments for instance have the right 
to requireitto issue any statement_they consider necessary. All the foreign 
broadcasts are again absolutely controlled by the Department of Information. 


- But as the name would imply the British Broadcasting Corporation is not a Govern- 


ment concern ingthe ordinary sense of the word. It is governed by a Council 
of seven members-appointed by the Prime Minister for a period of five years. 
They can be and are in cases reappointed. ‘This shows that the Corporation was 
not intended to be a body quite independ@&t of Government influence and control. 
But it should be recorded that it is not under the supervision of any Minister 
of the Crown and .it is a moot question if the members of the Gabinet can be 
interrogated in the House as to the conduct of the Corporation in th8 same way 
as questioris can be put on the working of Government concerns. The present 
chatrer expires in 1947, and speculations ate’ afoot as to“%the shape the’ British 
broadcasting organisation should take inthe future. All are-not satisfied with 
the present organisation. People in the left are at least of the view that the 
present Corporation has been more helpful to the rightist propaganda and they 
think that the new organisation should make that impossible, There are three 
ways of making chguges in the organisation. ‘Ehe example of the United States 
may be followed and broadcasting may be thrown open to private competition. 
The example of India may again be followed and broadcasting may be madea 
departmental affair of the Government. The third alternative is that the 
existing arrangement ‘with greater public control may be maintained. Private 
enterprise thas ven the United States broadcasting organisations which have 


‘certainly proved most helpful in the dissetnination of all kinds of news and views 


among the people. The entertaining side has also developed because of com- 


petition. But in I{ngland there is a bias against private broadcasting because of 


its capitalistic basis. The second alternative may be brushed aside without further 
comment. ‘The experiences in India would show that broadcasting -cannot be 
developed on. proper lines when managed as a Government department. Conse- 
quently the third alternative is likely to appeal to most people. Along with the 
people of Britain, we in India should also think hard on the future of broadcasting. 
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Canada and Britain ` ` = 2 n] 


Mr. Willkie on his return from world tour spoke on some occasions rather - 


disapprovingly of British policy in India. This represented his reaction to the 
many conversations-.,which he had with very prominent persons both in the 
Middle and the Far East on the indian situation. But his observations were 
received very unfavourably in Canada and made him unpopular in that Dominion, 
So much so that he was not allowed to address the Municipality of Toronto. 
To many Indians this-attitude of the Canadians was rather inexplicable. But the 
following*passages taken from John MacCormac’ s Canada: America’s Problem 
may offer an explanation :. 

“ In Canada, to be ‘ disloyal ’ means to be disloyal to Great Britain. Such 
a crime as disloyalty to Canada scarcely exists. A Canadian may with utter 
saféty impugn the motives of a Canadian Government: He may deplore his 
country’s attitude in this or that matter of foreign or domestic policy, disparage 
her past, or doubt her future. Few will answer him and none‘*will question his 


right to revile’ or even to despair. But let him challenge the expediency of her | 


present .relations with Great Britian and he will bring a hornet’s nest about his 
ears, Let him, for instance, argue that Canada’s security depends in the last 
analysis upon the Monroe Doctrine rather than upon the British Navy and he will 
provoke 4 swarm of angry editorials: in Canadian newspapers and a myriad of 


indignant letters to their editors. 


It wili be worse for hiin if he attacks the policy and still worse if he assails 
the motives ofany British “Government. ‘If he does he may be deni@d space in 
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many influential Canadian newspapers and he will certainly be denied the faci- . 
lities of the Canadian Broadcasing Corporation. Before and after Munich a 
Canadian propagandist for the Chamberlain Government was allowed to explain 
away in a weekly broadcast from London those developments of its policy which 
had been troubling the souis cf 3,000-mile border. But whe George Ferguson, 
editor-in-chief of the influential and independent western jd@kual, the the Win- 
nipeg Free Press, ventured to embarrass the Canadian air waves with a reasoned 
criticism of the Chamberlain course there was indignant protest in the Ottawa 
œ Parliament and Mr. Ferguson was suppressed. 


With very few exceptions no English-speaking member of either the Liberal 
or Conservgftve parties ever criticizes British Governmental policy in.the Cana- 
dian Parliament. A small group’ of French-Canadian nationalists does so, and 

s0, sometimes, do the gw members of the Co-operative Commonwealth. Federa- - . 
tion. They get little attention and still less publicity. i 
- These conditions prevailed in peace-time. Now that there'is a war. they 
have become more acute: One could mount a soap-box in Hyde Park today and 
say things about the war'and the British Government for which one would be 
promptly gaoled if one said them in Canada, certainly if one said them in Toronto. 
Most of the few Canadians who, at the time of writing, Whave been fined or 
imprisoned for offences against the Defence of Canada Act, have sinned in this 
way. x ; l 
The fact that Canada is in some ways more pro-British than Britain herself 
seems even more remarkable when it is considered that in mæ regpects she is 
less English than the United States: There are, for instance, two official len- 
guages in Canada, French and English, as against“ only. English in the United 
States. Archaic English, the sort that men.spoke in Shakespeare's . titne,-is still 
. to b2 heard in the Kentucky hills. The only archaisms in Canada are to be 
heard in Quebec where the French Canadians have preser ved some a the oddities 
of speech of their Norman ancesters.’ 


The passages quoted above may appear to be rather inconsistent with the 
reaction which a recent speech of Lord Halifax at Toronto has produced i in 
Canada. This noble Lord to whom the unity of the British Empire is a great 
“end to work for, happened fo. advocate in this speech some kind of.a central 
organisation to run the common affairs of the Empire, particularly i in the fields g 

` fore.gn - affairs, defence, economic affairs and colonial questions. ‘* What is, I 
believe, both desirable and necessary is that in all fields of interest common to 
every part of the commonweaith, in foréign policy, in defence, in economic affairs 
in colonial questions and communications, we should leave nothing undone to bring -~ 
our people into closer unity of thought-and action.” In Canada such a plan which 
smacked so much of the old discardedidea’of imperial federation has, - however, 
never had any appeal. It wasin consequence of this that the speech of Lord 
“Halifax had a very bad reception iù that Dominion, In fact Canada happens to 
believe rather fervently in what has been described as Dominion Status. She 
would remain associated with Britain in the British Commonwealth. She would 
be enthusiastically loyal to British connection and to the British throne which is 
her throne as well. But she must be allowed to remain supreme in her own 
affairs, both internal and external, and manage them in the best way she chooses. 
She will certainly assist Britain whenever such assistance would be called for on 
genuine grounds. But this assistance must come forth from the free wi Il of the 
. Canadian Government and is not to be dictated from outside. This attitude may 
not appear to be inconsistent with the spirit reflected in the passages quoted above , 
from MacCormac’s book.” Really speaking, the Canadians, particularly of British 
origin, are seatimentally attached to British connection but institutionally they, 
have developed a tradition cf autonomy which they are unwilling: to forego. 
They are unwilling no doubt to criticise the British Government and policy them- 
selves or to tolerate such criticism in others. But at the same time they are un- 
willing to go back upon the traditions of Aninom and home-rule which they 
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have created. It is to be. noted indeed that the criticism which has been so 
strongly made of Lord Halifax's speech has emanated only from either the French- 

Canadians of the Liberal Party or the Canadians of the Co-operative Com- 
monwealth Federation Party. No criticism appears to have been. openly made by 

British Canadians of ordinary persuasion. ` This however does not mean that they 

support Lord Haljjx. This only means that while disagreeing with him and 

bent upon maintailfing their existing relations with Britain and the Common- 
wealth, they are not willing to snub the British Ambassador in. Washington so. 
openly. °* 


New Ideals of the Red Army- ` l 


Recent writers on the Red Army appear to emphasişe the new ideals with 
which it is now being imbued. Its outlook has become increasingly nationalist as 
distinct from avowediy Marxist and international. This change has been made 
possible by alteration in the system of its cultural training. ‘The Red Army 
has always been a centre of education. It has been provided in different ways. 
The organisation of education has been one of the main duties of the cells of the 
Communist Party-in he Army. These cells organised this education on one 
basis before the war and they have organised it on another basis since its declara- 
tion. Now a days for instance the officers of the Red Army have been urged to 
look back to the old traditions of mother Russia. They bave- been induced to: 
stuly the systen,of army organisation created by Peter the Great. This study 
has not oniwinsMired in the present day officersa deep respect for the acheive- 
ments of this Russian despot but incidentally it has evoked in ‘the officers of the 
Red Army a new. spirit of Russian nationalism. ‘The older military traditions'of- 
Russia have been otherwise also revived in order that they may offer new inspira-: 
tion to the fighters for Soviet freedom. Suvorov, the great General: of the 318th 
century, is now held up as an ideal before the officers. Any of them who reaches’ 
a certain standard of efficiency is ‘declared as Belonging to the “f Suvorov: 
type.’ : 

The Soviet Ay has so far been regarded mainly as a citizen body. Thé 
Red Army men were not encouraged to regard themselves asa professional body 
separate from the rest of the peopie. But it seems there has been since Jast sum-. 
mer a change even in this matter. In the future, we are told by the Moscow. 
Correspondent of The Times, many of the j junior officers’ corps will be recruited - 
from the newly founded Suvorov schools. ‘‘ These establishments have ‘been 
organised onthe model of the Tsarist cadet schools and are part of the great 
reconstruction programme announced during summer. ‘They will be attended: « 
principally by the children of.officers killed-during the war in the first place, and- 
are intended in part to solve the orphan problem. At these schools, according to 
published descriptions, some 4,500 boys will receive training for a life profession 
as officers. They will be thoroughly imbued in military outlook and on leaving’ 
will be expected to become models of patriotism and culture. They must know 
one foreign language fluently, and will be taught to shoot, fence, ski, and \drive a 
car, as well-as inilitary history and tactics. Classes are to be organised as com- 
panies, with colonels and majors-in command and older pupils as sergeants. 
During the” last four years of a ten-year course cadets will- spend their summer 
months i in camp. Hach group entering the school : will ber attached to a military- 
titor; who will remain with it right through its education.” l > 


ae 


‘The Soviet Union and the Union Republics 


The Soviet constitution of 1936 provides for a fedetal union of a number of 
reptiblics, the Union being entitled the U.S.S.R. The number. of socialist- 
republics immediately associated in’ the Union was before the war eleven, During 
its early stages, however, five other units were added by the incorporatfon . of the: 
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Baltic States, a‘ portion of territory formeriy included in Poland and a slice of 
territory formerly included in Rumania. All these five as well as two other 
Union Republics were invaded and ‘conquered by Germany. The Soviet forces 
aré now engaged in ousting the invaders and re-occupying the territory of these 
Union Republics, In the midst of this re-occupation the Soviet Parliament has’ 
decided to modify the distribution of powers between the Ceng! Government at 
Moscow and the Governments of the component. Union: Republics. Under the 
Stalin Constitution of 1936 external and military affairs’ were the exclusive con- 

œ cern of the Central Government. Asa€sult of the recent amendment, however, 
they would be subjects of concurrent jurisdiction. It is laid down that both the 
Central Goygrnment at Moscow and the Governments of. the sixteen Union- 
Republics Miiferent parts of the Union will maintain establishments both for the. 
conduct of foreign relations and for the regulation of military affairs: It is likely 
that the Soviet Union @ili be represented in a foreign country as also in an inter- 
national conference by seventeen representatives or delegations. ‘Similarly a 
foreign country is expected also to have seventeeen diplomatic representatives , 
in the Soviet Union, one being accredited to Moscow and the remaining seventeen 
to the Governments of: the Union Republics. 


This modification in the distribution of powers between & e Federal Govern- 
ment and the units in the Soviet Union may puzzle many. = may.regaid it as 
a sign of disintegration. No federation, they may think, is. worth the name 
unless such basically common subjects as foreign relations and military affairs 
are exclusively vested in the Federal Government. It is true aa in the old 
German Empire Bavaria was aliowed to retain the right ofStnd%g out and ~ 
receiving diplomatic representatives. But this was only a honorofice concession 
and in the carefully organised mechanism for the regulation of foreign affairs 
of the Empire this concession meant in practice almost nothing. In the Soviet 
Union also the present modification in the distribution of powers may not affect 
the existing system of -government. It is not a féderal union of the character 
and type represented by the United States of America. The latter is a democracy- 
and the distribution of powers as embodied in the Constitution is maintained 
by-the judiciary. Not that the judiciary by its interpretation of the Constitution 
does not change the distribution made by the fathers.. But the changes when 
made are very gradual and very difficult to achieve. In fact once the distribution 
is made by the sovereign authority, it is not possible for either the Central or the 
State organs of government to go beyond. it. They have to actup to that 
distribution. 


- But the Soviet Government both in the Centre and in the units, is controlled 

‘by one patty, one machinery and one will. Consequently it is impossible for 
the different authorities to work at cross purposes. In reality. they have to 
carry ‘out one will and one instruction. In view of this although new powers 
in the field of foreign and military affairs are vested in the Governmenis of the 
Union Republics, “such powers can be exercised as much by- them as by the 
Federal Government only according toa settled and well-planned policy. The 
Government of India ‘has up till now been only a subordinate branch of the 
British Government. But this Government was allowed to send out representatives 
to the Peace Conference at Versailles, who signed the treaty on India’s behalf. 
India also became an original member of the League of Nations’ and the. 
Government of India sent out delegations to the League Assembly. But it js 

. only common sense to believe that the representatives of a subordinate branch 
of the Government would- hardly be allowed to say things in a manner not 
pleasing to the British delegation. Similarly it is unlikely that the representatives 
of the sixteen Union Republics in aforeign country or in an international 
~ conference will say things and act in a manner not consistent with the standpoint 
of the delegation from the Soviet Federal Government. What was then the 
real motive behind the present amendment ? The London Economist has tried 
to analyse it. In its opinion the motive maybe to encourage other territories, 
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particularly those’ near the, present Soviet border, to enter the U. S. S. R- 
Another motive may be to be Strongly represented in the Peace Conference 
which will follow Germany’s collapse. 


The Future of Baugggion in India 7 7 : a 


Tliat this is the time fer- formulating a scheme for educating the Indian 
people on proper lines should be admf®ed by all right-thinking persons. It may 
not be possible to make changes so long as the war emergency continues. But 
as soon as the war is over, shoulders shouldbe putto the wheel end the scheme ' 
brought into operation. In Great Britain not only schemes of neweducation have 
been formulated but bills also have been framed and intrcduced. Durirg the last 
war also Fisher's Bill was brought in when the Wer was in its most critical 
stage. The educational probiers in India and Great Britain are of course not 
exactly the same. There the problem is one of reorganisation and here it is 
yet one of organisation. We have yet to do what was done in Great Britain 
in 1870. That we are lagging so far behind does not reflect much credit on those 
who have been -ingharge of Indian administration during the last seventy years. 
While money Was been found for every thing else, its want has been the excuse 
for neglecting education during all these years. Private enterprise did what 
was possible and many educated and semi-educated people are today grateful, 
_ for the enlightenment they have received, to this enterprise. But without proper 
initiatie ardent support on the part of the Government, it is impossible 
to meet the problems of educating nearly four hundred-million people. But 
the history of education in India during the last seven decadcs is a history of 
complete indificrence on the part of the Government. Whenever any effort 
was made to induce the Administration to frame schemes for the universalisation 
of education in the primary stages, cold water was thrown upon the proposal. 
Want of money has been the ready excuse. 


On this ground we are not very certain as to what would come out-of the 
Sargent scheme which was recently adopted by the Central Advisory Board of 
Education. ‘The Viceroy in his speech at Calcutta already placed the necessity 
of read-building above the improvement- and expansion of education. He also - 
hinted at the difficulty of finding the necessary moncy for executing the scheme 
of education of Mr. Sargent. But-the plan has all the same been pushed with 
commendable courage and faith. One ofthe features of the scheme is that it 
will be brought into operation step by step and only after forty years it will be 
effective in all parts of the country. Another important feature lies in the 
emphasis which has been put upon the improvement of the salary scale of the 
teachers in all types of schools. In a previous issue of this Review we discussed 
the scales recommended. Forty years are of course not too long a period for 
the full operation of the plan. Since Gokhale made his attempt in 1910 for 
making elementary education universal, we have already passed through nearly 
three decades and a half and during this period almost nothing has been done 
to stimulate the growth of education. After the introduction of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms in 1921 fresh hopes were roused and many people thought 
that education would now réceive the attention.due to it. But the transferred 
subjects continued to bé starved throughout the period of sixteen years during 
which the Act of 1919 was in operation. With the introduction of Provincial 
Autonomy in 1937 peopte learnt again to entertain fresh hopes. The Congress 
-© Governments in some Provinces tried to stimu’ate an atmosphere for educational 
progress. But these hopes were also dashed to the ground with the change 
in the political situation. So if we could wait all.these years we may wait for 
forty years during which the Sargent scheme may gradually be applied. But 
the beginning must be made with the conclusion of the war and the scheme must 
be pushed steadily from year to year. P : 
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Of course when we prot this -écheme whosé opération will be spread 7 
over forty- years, we do not mean to say, that tHe thing cannot be done during 
a shorter period. We know the phenomenal progress in education which has | 
been made in the U. S. S R. during a period of twenty-five years. "The Indian 
problem cannot be said to be more complex thad the Russian education prob- 
lem in 1918. It is true that the population of India is- more thq double that - 
of the population of the U. S.-S. R. But the energy to be spent should 
also be double here. But the tempo which has been -maintained in~ the 
Seviet Union in a revolutionary atmosp#€re, may not be maintained in this 
country in normal atmosphere. Forty years shoud not on this account be taken ` 
as too long a period. But there is one thing in connection with enlightening 
the people “of € country which should be emphasised. No nation-can be 
enlightened only by the instruction which is provided in the elementary or. 
even higher schools. bis instruction has to be continued throughout in 
other spheres and under other auspices. Im factories, firms, barracks, offices, 
wherever the men and women might be employed after the completion of 
their school education; it is necessary to maké arrangements for their further 
education and culture: ‘This is an.aspect of education which we have neglected 
altogether all these days. Many men, most of them young, arenow congregated 
in one or another kind “of war efforts. We do not find thel being poperly. - 
attended to in respect of their further education, ‘This is in fact an opportunity >; 
which has been sadly missed. But it is our hope that eeg emphasis ol 
henceforward be placed upon this further education. zol 





Reviews and Botices of Books 


Muslim Miitics. —By Humayun Kabir. Pia -by. ve Gupta, 
Rahman and Gupta, Calcutta. Pp. 50. Price Re. 1. 


In this pamphlet the author reviews the politics of the. Muslim communi 
from the days practically of the Morley-Minto Reforms down to the present time, 
explains its aloofness from politics in the early days, its co-ofgration with the 
Congress after the last War and the recent resurrection of the Mislin League 
“under the militant leadership of Mr. M. A. Jinnah. A nationalist with strong 
Congress sympathies; Mr. Kabir feels no hesitation in pointing out the mistakes 
cominitted by’ some of its members which gave rise first to misgivings and 
later on to discontent among -our Mussalman brethren which subsequently 

` hardened into downright antagonism against this great and influential politica! 
organisation. He is equally. frank in drawing attention to the inherent weak- 
nesses of the preset attitude of the Muslim League and his analysis of the 
reasons which Snake its preserit leadership -objectionable is both acute and 
convincing. The views he expresses with regard tothe results which might in 

_ due course. be expected to follow from the efforts made by the late Mr. Alla Bux 
to consolidate non-League Mussalman political ¢ opinion are sound and- warranted 

_ by fact “Boosh short, the bock is full of “ meat ’’ and-as such constitutes a 
notable contribution to the subject. : 


Soviet Studies—By Ela Sen and Alex: M. Reid. Published by Messrs. 
Thacker, Spink & Co. (1933), Ltd., Calcutta. 


This small book consisting of about- ninety closely. printed pages E not 
claim to present anything like a complete picture of Soviet economy, a fact 
clearly indicated by the title selected for it by the authors. Mainly informative 
and devoid of statistical details except here and there, it gives a series of 
, interesting accounts of-some of the wonderful achievements of the communist 
party inthe U. S. S. R. Concerned with only some-aspects of the Soviet regime, 
the authors have supplied a series of popular sketches enlivened by telling 
anecdotes’ drawn generally from their own. experience. The treatment is 
symipathétic as is evident from what appears in the last section where an attempt, 
not.a very successful one in the opinion of the present reviewer, has been made 
to explain the anti-religion propaganda formerly. carried on by the Bolsheviks. 
Probably most readers would be disposed to agree to the view that this a most 
readable book on Soviet Russia and that the authors have succeeded not only 
in compressing a great’ deal of information within a short compass but also of 
conveying it in a very interesting manner. It should appeal te those who would 
like to know nearly all that is worth-knowing about Soviet Russia within the 
compass of a small book and. may induce some to undertake a study of Soviet 
life and economy in some detail, ample material for which is easily available. 


_, HC. MOOKERJEE 
-@ n . 
Give Democracy a Chance.—By ‘‘Cactus.’’ Pubiished | by Karnatak Pub- 
lishing House, Bombay. Pp. ix+136. ‘Price Re. 1-12. 


This is a handy little monograph of great topical interest. The author is 
not at all-pretentious and makes no claim of originality, but it certainly redounds 
to his credit that’ he has been able.to compress so much matter and such wealth 
of information into this little volume without- becoming dull and uninteresting. 
According to the author the book gives “a political and economical Cross-section 
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of Europe during the period between the two world wars” (fntrod., p. v). 
Actually his survey begins from the commencement of the first world war and ` 
is brought 1ight into the ‘midst of the second. These are indeed very eventful 
years, which will ever stand out in; the panorama `of world history as a. period 
of revolutionary changes, as marking the end. of an epoch and the beginning 
. of a new. His approach in the -interpretation ‘of the eats S these years is - 
` definitely Marxist: Every epoch in history is marked by the predominance of 
&lass which controls economic power aggl contains within itself the germs of 
its destruction which in due course spell its doom, but the transition is not 


ve effected, without trouble and turmoil. So it happened with Feudalism which 


gave way to italism and we are witnessing tuday the same with the capital- 
istic order. “The vested interests in each age do not liquidate . thémse! ves 
without fighting to the lest ditch. The two world wars represent that strug ggle 
of the forces of reaction with the forces of progress. ~ The ultimate issue of the 
conflict is assured. The author seems to think that the birth of the’ Soviets, i.e., - 
the establishment of Socialist economy in Russia is the pointer to the shape of 
things to come. He is not, however, á blind admirer of the Soviet regime in 
Russia. He admits that it has yet to make up a great leeway before it can realise 
its ideal, and hope to become a world force, at the same time w @jave to remember - 
that its Shas had to fight its way against enemies within and outside arined with 
enormous resources who have left no stone unturned to bring about its doom. 
Practically it lived the life of an outcast in the community of capitalist states 
whose attitude towards it has not been one of extiberance of gempathy: and 
good ‘ will. “ Whatever its shortcomings, ....- . | -he remarks, * Se Gesu, 
agriculture, science, education, aviation, indeed jn almost every branch of’ 
human activity, it_has, in two decades, in the face of.almost unexaimpled diff- 
culties that we have just considered, progressed to an extent which is probably 
without parallel in,the history of the world’’ (p. 20). This i§ a sad contrast 
to the state of affairsån capitaiistic communities where the majority live in the 
midst of. economic insecurity, poverty, ignorance, squalor and degradation for 
the benefit of the few who control the means of production and through this. 
control practically reduce the rest to thraldom. The author suggests that this 
contrast is an open invitation to the masses in capitalist countries to bring - 
about the downfall of the capitalist system. Hence thé hostility of capitalist 
. states tothe Soviet Union and their ceaseless propaganda to convey to their 
peoples a distorted picture of Russia. This ideological conflict between Socialist” 
Russia and the capitalist states is the selling in which he traces the ‘course of 
European history since the treaty of Versailles. The keynote of foreign policy 
of Britain and other to Western democracies—the author demonstrates by 
reference to, events of this period, is the isolation of the Soviet Union and its 
destruction, if possible. That is also the inner significance of Chamberlain's 
policy of appeasement. British and French Governments did not really want 
the destruction of-Nazi Germany or Fascist Italy, but wanted them go east and 
destroy the Soviet Union. That explains the failure of the principle of collective 
security of the League, the passive acquiescence in the conquest of ‘Manchuria 
by Japan, and of Abyssinia by Italy in flagrant violation of the League Covenant, 
in Franco’s victory over the Republican Government in Spain, the help of the 
Axis powers, the “‘anschluss”’ of Austria, finally the * Munich Betrayal’ and 
even the supine inactivity in the first six months of thè war in the fond hope . 
«that Hitler might: yet be induced” to come to terms with Western democracies 
and his war machine ‘turned against Russia. The author thinks and quite 
rightly that if the Western democracies accepted the proffered hand of go-opera- 
. tion of Russia in withstanding the aggression of the Axis powers, the- second world 
_ war would have been surely averted, but they consistantly evaded it and not 
without reason, because according to the author ‘‘Fascism is nothing but 
Capitalism at bay ’’ and Fascism: had openly declared war on communism. So 
the capitalist democracies had everything to gain ‘by coming to terms with | 


Fascism with which they had an ideological affinity and which stood pledged 
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to.destroy.communism, the common menace to. -both.- - Unfortunately id them 
in. their calculations they overshot the mark. The unexpected pac# between 
- Hitler and Stalin opened their eyes to the realities of the situation, a battle too 
‘Jate though. Stalin was convinced by recent events that Britain and France 
would not in any event join hands with him in putting up a- united front against 
Fascism; Hitlggon his side knew that the imperialist powers could not ‘allow 
-him tọ pursue afl his ambitions and -a war with them was inevitable. At ‘the 
same time he was unwilling to repeat the blunder of the first war—a war on 
‘two fronts. So to immobilise Russia { the. time being he sent Ribbentrop @ 
‘patch up a pact. Stalin knew that he had in any case to confront the comJémed 
onslaught. of capitalist powers, so he accepted the offer of Hijger to n time 
‘for, preparation. ‚The war among -the imperialist powers which they did so 
‘much to avert could no longer be held back. The author seems to think that 
the contradictions involved in-thé Capitalistic systen¥, of necessity, bring “in 
‘its wake imperialism and war. If we want a better world. to live in where peace 
‘on earth and good will amongst ‘men will reign we have to rebuild democracy 
‘from its very foundatjons. The marriage of democracy with capitalism -has 
- proved abortive ‘and #f- democracy is to be realised the union bhas to be severed. 
‘This war is ng a mere eee of ship against ship,’’ says the a i 


plane against pla, of tank again&t tank. It is a struggle of- ideal. again ideal 
and the democracies should unleash théir ideal if they want. to wit$against 
‘Hider ” (p: x18). The war will not be truly won if we go back to the status 
quoante. We do not really know what we are fighting for. We declare we 
are Aladi freedom, democracy, justice and all that, without realising that 
-these eals in their true import are incapable of realisation within the 
framework of the capitalistic order. “We should face facts boldly. and squarely, 
abolish piivate ownership © of “the. means of. production and with it the class 
structure of society and make democracy: * ‘work in terms of a vital international 
` economy and in terms of an international moral order.’'g This is the author’s 
conclusion. The author is not alone in this conclusion on the reading of, con- 
-temporary history. All impartial observers: and thoughtful savants who unlike 
statesmen and politicians.look beyond their nose subscribe- more .er less to the 
same thesis. The author’s analysis of facts and’ their handling is quite . clever. 
We commend the book to all students of contemporary histery. | They will find 
in it a store-house of information and’a clear and careful survey of one of the 
most. significant chapters of world history within a compass which cannot 
possibly be made shorter. 
A. K. GHOSAL 


Land and its Problems.—By Sudhir Sen, B.Sc. (Econ.), Ph.D. ` Published 
by Visva-Bharati, Calcutta. 1943. Pp. 166. i : 

This book is the third of the Visva-Bharati Economic, Research PEPIS 
the two previous ones, -all by the same author, being ‘Conflict of Economic 
Ideologies in India’ (1941) and ‘Rabindrauath Tagore on Rural Reconstruction’ 
- (1943). The present publication contains some regional investigations with’ a 
special study on paddy cultivation initiated some time ago under the aegis of 
the Sree Niketan Institute of - Rural Reconstruction. The immediate object of 
‘these studies is to -explére the possibilities of raising the standard of living of 
the rural population within the framéwork of the present economic structure. } 
Thg author claims that though the’ data have been drawn from a limited area 
in intér reting them a wider perspective has, as far as possible, been kept. in 
-view. - There isno doubt that this attempt has been eminently successful. 


In the introductory chapter Dr. Sen reviews the methods of coilection of 
agricultural statistics in Eengal and other ‘parts of India and deplores the 
unreliable character of the statistical methods in Bengal as compgred to those 
adopted i in other countries and parts of India. l 
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T author takes fifteen villages round about Sree Niketan ` in Birbhum.” 


district qr intensive study. ‘The enquiry reveals that the average size. of holding, 


6'5 acres, is appreciably higher than the corresponding figures sugg gested by the at 
Land Revenue Commission for the whole of Bengal, i.e. 1°9 acrés, -Statistics ` 


on number of hoidings per tamily, the method of cultivation, distribution of 
crops, paddy yield, comparative estimate of Barga land and@wner-cuitivated 


land, etc.,-appear to have been collected with meticulous care. The Barga system ` 


Sines in for special treatment and the ayppor quotes with approval the recom- 


mendations. of the Land Revenue Commission in this behalf: “to treat as tenants. 


bargwqars-. supplying the plough, cattle and agricul: ural implements, andin 
: be, dd ? 

case Er AY difficult to frame a workable, definition for the purpose, tọ 
declare all Wrgadars tenants, add secondly’ to 1educe the share of ae crop 
legally recoverable from ghem from one-half to, one-third.” - 


Even a very optimistic estimate of an agricultural labourer’s income woud 
not sugg est a-monthly i income higher than ` Rs.. 6 per month. Such an income 


is palpabl y inadequate to maintain his family’ which on an average has 3'5- 


member$; Additional income -brought into the family’ by wife and enidien 
+ be more than Rs. 2 or Rs. 3 per agl 





uthor suggestNrrigation, dense: 
' manuring, PEE A of: holding and rice, research: He refers to 
the high state of efficiency of Japanese agriculture. The strength of Japan’ s 
agriculture lies in a unique’ combination ‘in the sense that here ha, unspating 
industry . that characterises the ‘Chinese ‘farmer has- been fully ON Mh the 
reyolutionary findings of modern. science and technique. MorecwOugee 
prising state has greatly strengthened the’ hands of a hard-working Cultivating 






‘class. It goes without saying, concludes the author, that the economic problem 


of rural India will be ‘satisfactorily solved.only when the state harnesses all its 


resources to nationgbuilding activities and individuals, single handed’ or - in 


groups, exploit to the fullest extent w hatever poss:bilities may Tie at their door. 


Dr. Sen’s valuable work is marked by a scientific outlook and will be. readily 
regarded as an important addition to the existing studies on the economics of 


- rural Bengal. Iti is, moreover, a source of inspiration for those who are intérested 


in ongan economic investigation. by mgans of actual surveys., 


3 NIRMALCHANDRA Buarracuanyva 
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i eee 
Sekoddesstika of Nadapada (Narcpa)—Edited by Dr. Mario E. Carelli. < 


Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, No. XC. Pp. 35+ 74.. 

This is the first edition of Nåropā’s SekoddeSatika to be published. It is 
baséd on. a copy of a rare manuscript, now preserved in the’ Nepal Durbar 
Library. The, copy was secured’:by Prof. G. Tucci in 1929 with the kind 
permission of the Maharaja of Nepal. The text associated as it is with the-name 
of Narop& is an important one. “Naropa who is also known as Nadapada was a 
Buddhist teacher of the mystic school, which flourished in the roth, z1th- and 


ath centuries. He was a disciple of the fainous teacher ‘Tillopada, and himself- 


a teacher of Atiga Dipahkara. He was for sometime the head of the Vikrama- 
silā monastery and lived during the reign of king Nayapala, towards the mida 
of the 11th century A.D. 

The present work is a commentary of a famous Buddhist Tantra called 
SekoddeSa which belongs to the Kālacakra school of later Buddhism. As this 
late form of Buddhism is not yet well known the publication of the present 
work is extremely welcome. The editor has given ‘a short summary of -the 
doctrines relating to Seka or ‘‘ Tantrik baptism. ? contained in the text. - Un- 
fortunately there is nd historical study. Thereisnota word about Naropa ‘and 


his ,¢ontribution to the development of mystic Buddhism although a great 
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importance 48 still attached to his name in Tibet. The introduction Woes not 


throw any ‘light on the Kalacakra school to which the text belongs. ‘Th 
of the text is a poor exhibition of scholarship. No attention has beén paid to 
~ the study of, the text although it contains much interesting materfals. The 
editor saysin the Preface: “The edition of the text itself could have been 
carried up to higher level of correctness and faithfulnéss to the MS. shad it 


edition - 


‘been possible t@#revise it thoroughly on the-.palm-leaf original again.” But , 


what about the ‘Tibetan translation of the text now preserved in the “Bstanbgyww 
(Tohoku Univ. Catalogue ; ; No. 135 %@Paraindithasamgrahandma sekoddesatiks 
by Naropa) ? A comparison of the text with this translation. would have cosi- 
derably helped ° in the improvement of the edition and in this magter ings 
have been.no better guide than -Prof. Tucci whose manuscript or has 
utilised. ‘The Apabhraméa passages quoted on pages 48-1, 2,3 could be easily 
improved upon with the help of published ‘literature.®Itisa matter of great 
regret that such an important text could-be brought out in this. form. We. are 
however thankful to the editor for making, the tert aveiahle to us. E 


P. C. BAcm o 





Ourselves, 


P-N 


$ II. Annual Convocation HH. New Doctors of Medicine -INN ew Doctor 
of Philosophu.—IV. New’, Fellows: —V. Representalives of the Faculties on the 
Syndicate.-VI Dr. Kamalkrishna Roha Scholarship. VI. Asutosh Museum Notes. i 
—VII.: Latest Additions to the Umversity brary:] F i 


a rer CONVOCATION , ; s 


# The ‘University y Ms Jedda to hold the next Annual Corivocation : 
n the yh March next at 92, Upper Circular Road. ‘Sir B. Radhakrishnan a 
vill defer t the Convocation Address. = 


_ & 


ş I. New Docronggiy MEDICINE `e 

On the recommendations of the Board of. Examiners y 
he written, oral, and clinical examinations, Mr. Chandichars n 
nd Mr. Taritkumar Ghose were admitted by the University 
degree of Doctor of Medicine. ‘The subjects of their work were¥x< : 
ively ‘‘ The Bio-Qeemistry and Endocrinology of Tuberculosis and the. 
Working Mechanism - of Tubercle Toxin,” and ‘Clinical. Studies on ° 
Dscillotonometry.’’ ee A -5 








III. NEw Doctor oF PmiLosorHty i 


, the recommendations of the Board of Examiners consisting of 
twe Biswas, Professor H: H. Dodwell and- Mr. R. B. . Ramebotham, 
W¥?Sachindramohan Sen Gupta has’ been admitted to the Degree of 
Joctor of Philosophy. The gihesis submitted in this connection was _ 
intitled “An Historical Intri ‘ion. to the Permanent Settlement of- 
3engal.’’ 






“he TV. New FELLOWS ` 


Messrs, P. N. Banerjee, M.A., B.L., Barrister-at- Tate, and “gailendra- 
ath Mitra, M-A., have -been re-elected by the Registered Graduates of 
he University to be Ordinary Fellows and their -election -has been 
onfirmed by the Chancellor. Dr. Subodh Mitra, M.B, (Call), M.D. 
Berlin), has been elected by the same constituency to be an Ordinary — 

f 


w 








7 : TS 
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Below. of “ine University, in place of the late Sir Nilratan AR, 
The Faculty of Arts re-elected Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerje/ and Mr. 
Jogeschandra Chakravorti, the Faculty of Science elected Dr. (emer 
nath Proomedii: M.Sc., M.D. ., and the Faculty of Met icine Mr 
Lalitmohan <_Anerjee, M.S. (Cal.), -F.R.C.S. ng.) to be Oran 
Fellows. His Excellency the Saa elor has afo nominated Mr. J X 
Chaudhuri, M.A., and~ Miss. Grose, M.A., to be Ordinary Fellows'sh) 
_ the University vice pas Rabindranarayan. Ghosh, deceased, nd algae S. 
Milford, resigned. S ; x F T NG 

+ Tah a “a, aa SS. 

4 

| V. REPRESENTATIVES OF-THE FACULTIES ON THE rE SYNDICA} 

The Faculty of “Arts \ ‘CNected ‘Rai Bahadur Pioen Kha? lanath 
Mitra, M.A., Giev. Allan àS ae M.A, B.D., Dr. Pri. hanath 
Banerjea, M.A. ;- D.Se., parte and Professor M. Z% Mdidi, 
M.A., Bel Ph.D, (Cantab.),\the Faculty of Law Dr. Syatfaprasad 
Moo!” T Mr. Pramathanath- Banerjee, the Faculty of Science 
Sir D math Brahmachari and Proféssor Meghnad Saha, D.Sc., F.R.S., 
Pk DA dlty of Medicine Mr. M.-N. Bose and Mr. Lalitmohan’ Banerjee, 
Zaid the Faculty of ees Mr. 0. V. Miller, to 4 e Syndicate. 


Bis. = 


x. - ae ee i z e` 


-O VL Dr: Raseaisind “RAHA SCHOLARSHIP 


The ‘Duiveiaty. has awarded Dr.. Famalkishna Raha = 
to Mr. Nripendralal. Dutt. | : 


s Š : = e a Hi ° a 
l "z 2! VI. “Asvrosx Muszum NoTES 
After the . photographie exhibitir m of. “Medieval | Hindu Sculpture, 
another very successful exhibition wae ganised by the Asutosh Museum 
on behalf of the “Gooroodass~ Centert. __-Célebrations Committee, which- 
also, was -held ` ‘at the Senate- Hall.. “It was. opened -by the Mayor, 
Mr. ‘Byed Badruddoja,. on the 26th January. The exhibition contained 
interesting“ tecords of the life- work: of Sir ‘Goorcodass ‘Banerjee, the first: 
Indian‘ Vice- Chancellor, showing his towering “personality as a Judge, 
am educationist and a public man moulding the destinies of modern Bengal 
in a remarkable manner. The exhibits included Sir Gooroodass’s. 


published and, unpublished works, manuscripts and letters he received 
from a host of leading persons of his time like Lord Curzon, Rabindranath © 
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Tagore ae (Maharani Svarnamoyee, Bankimchandra Chatterjee, Sir Asutosh 
P Surendranath Banerjee, Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad, 
i Sarkar; Sir Sankaran Nair, Rajnarain Bose, W. C. Bonnerjee, 
«7%. The “articles of his personal use and the degrees,, addresses and 
h received -by hia. were also displayed. Among de nteiesling 


wy 


a were the Register% bf pena ia containing the’ signature 







Portnaae $ par N Chancellors on 33 Vice- Chancell lors of the University 
Oa walls . he Hall. The exhibition, which remained. open 
tili the gst January, became popular and was visited by ‘Sir Azizul 
Huqu smmerce Member of the Government of India anq ` Sir 8. 
Radh 


an. s ; 
. . aoe: xy 
* + 7? * ic 
VIII. nigr ADDITIONS TO ff ova LIBRARY 
ok =< E F aa 


Bite. Mary and others edition, © n 
(The) Cumulative Book Index, world list of books in English } fige, i 
author, title and subject catalogue in one alpbabet of books pù, Shed, 
January-December, 1942. Wilson, Co., N: Y. 1948. (45th) YSN oN 


Das, Adhar Charra ; T 
Negative fact. Negation and Truth. University of Calcutta, 1942. 


Sherwani, H. K. 
Studies in the History of Early Muslim Political Thought and Administra- 
a=’ tion. Sh. Muhammad Ashraf. Lahore, 1942. 


"Wells, H. G. 
Pi a summary of the inescapable conditions of world reorganisation. 
cker = Worbare: London; 1942. : 
= e nobia V.I, Principles of National Planning. Kegan 
Paul, London, 1948. . 


E W.A. 
Economie Control of Quality 
London, 1941. 


vVHicks. J. R. and others. 
(The) Taxation of War Wealth. The Clarendon Press, Oxford, Edition 2. 
_1042, ; 


Shirras, G. F. and ‘Rostas, D. | , ae 
(The) Burden of British Taxation. Cambridge University Press. 1942. 


Saxton, C. C. l 
(The) Economics of Price Determination: O. U: P. 1942. 
J 


Bhattacharya, Batuknath. l 
(The) Kalivarjyas or Prohibitions in the Kali Age : their origin end-evolu- 
tion and their present legal bearing. University of Calcutta, 1943. 


f 


te 





> manufactured product. Macmillan, 


% 
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Sircar, Nripendra Nath. ; 
(The) Law of arbitration in “British India. Tagore Law lecty’Zes, 1942. ` 
Calcutta University, 1942. . 
Halder, Ras Mohan. 3 2 
(The) Visu * ‘handicapped in fadia; education _of blind children, with. 
a Férev6rd ‘by Major . Sir Clatha Mack Azio. Thacker and eA 
i Bombay, 1943. _ > ~ 


. E f lo 
Geneva, League of-Nations. l A 
The Network of.world trade, a companion volume`to, ‘‘ ee +—“atade 
Geneya, 1942.” l . D JN he 
> D'Esclaibes, M. L’abbe. oe 
) Theses presentees a la faculte des sciences de Paris. Ganth} è Villa £ 
Paris sos a i 
Merriman, Mansfield and Woodware R. S. Edition. < i < 
Higher mathematics—a tey book for classical and engineeri leges. 
Edition 1, John Wiley a 1. Y., 1896. j f 
x $ 
Amaldi Ugo. J ESN 
Le Operazioni ‘distributive e Bi to > applicazioni al analisi dh gvátore 
: pinches Bologna, 19015 ee a j 
| ; Roe ; - Y 
i Sd, PAD di dato ordine e dei massimi generi in uno spazio Guatunque: 
‘ 3 2 b Clausen. Torino, 1893. : ; 
4 p m G. 
< Z Annales scientifiques de ecole normale superieure rur Qne equation aus 
i derivees fonctionnèlles. ` Bologúa, 1912. 
Krishnan, M. 8. 
f Geology of India and Baas. -Law Journal Office, Madras, 1943. . .- 
f ‘Brady, G. 8. : ~ 


-~~ Materials yandbook, an encyclopédia foe purchasing agent engineers, \ 
execu ce and foremen. Edition 4. McGraw-Hill. Book Co., 
Londo R ; To 


Yutang, Lin. - f i f ea ae 
Sy A Leaf in the storm, a novel of war-swept China. Heinemann. Adon, 
as 1942. ; NSN 
Cornford, F. M. Tr. 
The Republic of Plato translated with” nee and nave by F. M, 
Cornford. The Clarendon Press, 0 rd, 1 1942. 


Collingwood, R.G. . Š a 
The New leviathan or man, society, civilization and barbarism.. Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, 1942, Ea 
Abhedananda, Swami. 2 7 ; , s 
aa India and ‘her people.. Ram Krishna ea Math. Calcutta, 1940. ° ` 


J Besant, Annie (Dr). 
~~" Annie Besant, builder of new India, her fondament principles of nation 
' prdne Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar. Madras, 1942. 


(Then ‘rs’ Sof Ramkrishva. 
Ramkrishna Vedanta Math. Cajentts: 1907. > 
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oe Gari Ram. : fo sci 
Life àd work of Mohan Lal ‘Kashmiri, 1812. 1877 gth a foreward by 
Pal Jawaharlal Nehru. a 104. 
i 


ancz. 







fone 


thd xxth cenfiiries 1815-1939 with twélve portrai”. 
ere and Charles Black, London, 1940.. 


ute of Sciences. ; È 


American eens Association. 
De, Sushil Ku 


. Early. Tiy papava faith, a! movemen es 
- and Bangaliséurces eneral Printers., Calcu ta, 192. 


Chicago, 1 


Arbg@y, A. J. and Landau, Rom. Ed. -` as Hy 
fa to day. Faber and „Faber. London, 1943; è : 
lurgnonje, C. 8. ka 


£. Mohammedanism, lectures on its origin, its religious and pi 
and its present state. G.P. Putnam. N. ¥. 1916. 
a2 a, H. Le | 
iy trading and futuras. EE in cotton with special reference 
et’ with a forewit a Sir Purushottamadas Thakurdus. 

ok Co., Bombay: $. = 






a League of Natidt@ 
. Wartime rationing and: 
Geneva; 1942. 
=- Rowntree, B. 8. : 
_ Poverty and progress, a secom@™So0cial survey of York with didgrams 
and illustrations. Longwans, London, 1942. . 
= Ludwig, Emil. » -0 : 
VN’ (AY New holy alliance. Trans! ated from German by David Game. Robert _ 
Hale. London, 1938. . oe, Z 
Deva, Narendra and others (ed.). l My 
“National education. Education office, Lucknow, 1988. : 
Geiger, Wilhelm. 
Pali literature and language. Translated into English o a 


on,. Economic Intelligénce- .-sé 
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Gabet, sarge ed ; 
The TATI me curves. V.I. Edition 3. University of//Galeutta po; 
A 5 ¢ 


1931, ` 
‘Ganguli, § i oO 5 
An Ingre athe geometry of the fourfold. University of Calcutta; 
ten 3 e- 
\King, Any, 2 : i : 
The Pageazit of Childhood. 9 TE 1937. AP 
__ Becker, NEL. g 
I ntreducihg Charles. Dickens. With 15 plates i in a hey ‘ne ha a (ees 
-~ tions by Oscar Ogg, G. Harrap, London, 1941* j -i ; 


“<u ag-field, John. C 
< THANine days wonder Ng operation dynamo) eee 
ig 1941. : 


f Eraser, Hastings. i SE LG 
“~ Our faithful pily, the Na being an ria 


Smith caer, London, } - 


adhagay, Suniti Kuma} ke 
Oh A abe, compiled’. Bengali T jean ath ‘goiogrs- 
„10 Syama Charan%s, )St., Calcutta? Zr = 5 





y ra a „yay, Braiendranath. ; 
Prek, dan Datta a Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, 1943. 
ranath and Das, Sajanikanta. 


= 7 BATA spodbyay, Z 
Bankimchandra _obadhyay C Sia Bang” ifa Parishad, 1943.- 


Bandyopadhyay, Brajendranath, an ‘Das, Sajanikaiite> \ 
Surendranath. Majumdar. Calcutta, Papye niketan, 1948. ES 
x Majumdar, Mohbitla®, 


w P Deni: Pacca Library, 1912. ` 3 
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